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formation of European patterns in the face of new conditions. 

Against such changes European mother-cultures have always 
protested. One need only go back to the language controversies which 
split so many churches in this country to realize how hard has been the 
road of those who in this effort to enter fully into the communal life of 
the new country were ready to abandon an alien mother-tongue. Sam- 
uel Schmucker had almost succeeded in the eighteen-twenties in lead- 
ing the Lutherans into adoption of the American language when he 
was overwhelmed by the new influx of German immigrants which 
began in 1830. This language controversy was only a symptom of a 
deeper struggle between European tradition and the new life which 
was being developed on this side of the Atlantic. 

We are witnessing today another such struggle to restore in Amer- 
ican thinking the patterns of European thought from which we have 
been moving steadily away. Our theological drift may be regarded as 
an unfortunate digression from which we shall return, or as a creative 
advance in which new insights may be gained. No American who was 
at Oxford or at Edinburgh could doubt that European Christians 
assumed that American delegates needed to be brought back to their 
senses in Christian thought. 

The stock criticisms were that we cling to an ill-founded confidence 
in man, that we neglect theological reflection for practical and im- 
mediate programs, that we lack any appreciation of tradition, and 
that our pragmatic bias blinds us to the a priori character of Christian 
faith. This indictment completed, American thinking could then be 
ignored, though in certain practical matters the American leaders 
could be given some latitude. Confronted by this indictment, Amer- 
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ican Christians tend to take one of two attitudes: either they concen- 
trate more than ever on “practical” matters to the deliberate exclusion 
of theological “vagaries,” or they concede the European criticism and 
attempt to conform to a European pattern of theology—if they can 
decide which one! 

There is a third possibility which this essay seeks to explore. May we 
not insist that American religious experience is just as real as any 
other, that where it does diverge from the European pattern it may well 
embody creative insights as its contribution to ecumenical Christianity ? 
To be creative, American theology must maintain continuity with the 
Christian tradition which it seeks to modify, it must base its contribu- 
tions on significant experience, and the situation must be ripe for these 
contributions to enter in and fertilize thought. 


I 


Early in the history of the colonies dissatisfaction was manifested 
with the rigid Calvinism of the Puritans. One William Pynchon—a 
layman, by the way—as early as 1650, insisted that human self-reliance 
was a necessary part of Christian duty ; and the keynote was sounded 
that echoes down through American thought to our own day. Certainly 
the alternative point of view was emptying the Christian churches so 
that ministers were forced, in the Half-Way Covenant, to admit non- 
members to the communion table in order to have worshipers there. 
The frontier, with its tangible evidence of human capacity to master 
the conditions of life, and the revivals which took such a firm hold in 
frontier soil with the Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians, were liv- 
ing manifestations of what one human being could do for another in 
the process of salvation. With the growth of “bourgeois” success in 
this country, social planning became the vogue, and concrete improve- 
ments in human life and social morality were manifest. 

Superficial as some of this human self-confidence is, it is not all 
shallow, and American life has moved forward in directions which we 
shall not readily abandon. 

European churches that were established churches in “the old coun- 
try” became competing sects in this land. Deprived of government sup- 
port, they had to rely on their own intrinsic value for their continuance. 
They were more closely related to the needs of the laity, and found 
there the stuff of theology without its technical vocabulary. As the 
government became definitely nonpartisan in religious matters (in 
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the Treaty of Algiers, a Moslem power was assured that “America is 
not a Christian nation”) and as education was secularized, the theo- 
logical vocabulary dropped out of common speech. Ministers might 
complain that our schools and state universities were “godless”; but 
_ they had to realize that Christian truths must be stated in the language 
not of the church councils but of the marketplace . 

At the same time the laymen were sharing increasingly in the con- 
duct of denominational affairs. Laymen were admitted to the Method- 
ist General Conference in 1872, and had as early as 1864 been active 
in organizing the Baptist Social Unions. In the face of new city prob- 
lems there arose nonecclesiastical organizations like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement and settlement houses, which car- 
ried Christian ideals into life. Their programs had repercussions in 
theology. Compare, for instance, the bases of membership in the Y. 
W. CG. A. as stated in 1906, 1926 and 1934 respectively, with theologi- 
cal formulas giving way before the demands of functional clarity. 

In religious thinking which proceeded from concrete human needs 
rather than from a theological system there was an inevitable tendency 
to reduce general principles to specific actions. Where these movements 
arose from dissatisfaction because the ecclesiastical thinking did not 
reckon with such needs, it was natural that theological abstractions 
would be regarded as irrelevant, if not wasteful of religious energy. 
Thus the lay influence had the effect of discouraging abstract theol- 
ogizing. 

Furthermore, the problems of social adjustment in a very hetero- 
geneous population focused attention on ethics and sociology. The im- 
migrants’ problem of naturalization was based on a sometimes tragic 
conflict of loyalties, in which theology played only the minor role of 
being the symbol of a loyalty to the old country. When the slavery is- 
sue arose and, after the emancipation of the Negroes, the race problem 
became acute, the brotherhood of man and the doctrine of creation 
were the ethical and theological aspects, respectively, of the issues in- 
volved. Since the latter gave little guidance while the former offered at 
least a general principle for interaction, ethics dominated speculative 
theology again. And the problems of industry seemed so remote from 
any of the historic theologies that ethical preoccupation with the in- 
dustrial order relegated theological concern to the less industrialized 


areas. 
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Traditions had been divisive rather than unitive in the American 
scene by virtue of the diverse cultures of immigrant groups. Hence, 
it was impossible among us to rely on a given national cultural tradition 
to support a particular theology, and novelty was not so fearsome as 
it is among traditionalists. The new world demanded a new spirit, and 
old-world religious groups experienced a tension between old attitudes 
and new conditions. A smug assurance born of being an established 
church in Europe was undermined by the keen competition among 
denominations in the United States, where there was no established 
church. Where once European fatherlands sent ministers to tend their 
compatriots in America, the American descendants established their 
own centers of ministerial training, adjusted to the needs of the new 
scene of their labors. Old bonds with Europe were relaxed, imitation 
slowly gave way to indigenous creative thinking. In this new scene 
churches learned to cooperate in the face of new problems such as 
secularized education, urban religious needs, or frontier missionary 
work. 

Finally, the relaxation of tradition led to philosophical relaxation of 
a priori ideas. Experimentalism appeared, first in the pragmatism of 
Charles S. Peirce and James, and then in the instrumentalism of 
Dewey and a host of followers. In academic circles experimentalism 
posed new problems for theology. William James defended “the will 
to believe” for the sake of action, even where the facts do not warrant 
a conclusion. But in Dewey this principle was refined into a theory 
of instrumentalism carefully supported by logical theory (Essays in 
Experimental Logic), psychology (How We Think), metaphysics (Ex- 
perience and Nature), and theological methodology (The Quest for 
Certainty). This position is the more important because Dewey has 
exercised such great influence on American thinking in the fields of 
education and social philosophy. But conversely, John Dewey has been 
able to exert this influence because in the United States our gaze is 
turned forward rather than backward in seeking the basis of a com- 
mon life, and the experimentalist seeks validation of his thinking in 
future consequences rather than in a priori principles. 

Yet the experimental attitude in theology is not a purely philo- 
sophical affair. It is a product of hard experience in interdenomina- 
tional conflict, in intercultural competition, in strife between nationali- 
ties—all in a country industrially mechanized far beyond any other in 
the world. But theology when it submits to these forces achieves a 
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validity deeper and wider than would be required within a more 
homogeneous group where larger initial agreement could be assumed. 
The process of absorption into a growing unity of American life is not 
reduction to a dead level, but mutual stimulation to achieve new formu- 
lations of faith that shall include a wide range of diverse traditions. 


II 


Today we are again in one of those periods, now familiar to us in 
our historical development, where the reaction against the absorptive 
process in America leads to reaffirmation of old theologies. But as in 
the past, many of the issues with which these theologies deal are simply 
irrelevant to us. Of course, we are together in the Christian church 
and in a world where international interrelatedness binds us together ; 
but at the same time we need not assume that a solution worked out 
by German theology for one of its special problems is binding for us 
in all areas of our thinking. That assumption is the fallacy which un- 
derlies many of the contemporary appeals to us to turn to England or 
to Germany for the next developments in our American Christian 
thinking. I wish to illustrate that fallacy by pointing briefly to a 
number of the irrelevancies of European theology. 

In the first place, much attention is being given to the doctrine of 
the church in the special setting of conflict between the church and 
the state. This problem for German Lutheranism, Russian Orthodoxy 
and the Church of England arises within the context of an established 
church being disestablished. This is not a real problem to Americans. 
Since the adoption of our Constitution a century and a half ago we 
have had no religious establishment. We need not allow ourselves to 
be drawn back to the problem of church and state expressed in a form 
which we have outgrown. 

Secondly, the doctrinaire social theorizing still characteristic of Eu- 
ropean Christian ethics has collapsed on the American field of action 
by virtue of our concrete diversity. Ever since John Locke made his 
abortive attempt to write in England a constitution for the new prov- 
ince of Carolina, we have been learning steadily that hard American 
social facts may destroy the most logical European theories. The at- 
tempt to apply doctrinaire and deductive types of absolutist ethics 
fails where men are as conscious as we are of the relativities of a dy- 
namic society. Because of our acute awareness of the problems of 
social adjustment and of inherited moral standards, we have been 
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driven to develop analytic thinking in the field of social action. Con- 
fronted with cultural complexity the naive doctrinaire assumptions re- 
quire empirical testing. It is not, as so often charged, that we cannot 
handle theoretical ethics. It is rather that, having seen how doctrin- 
aire thinkers fall prey to arbitrary predilection and self-deception, we 
have turned to experimental thinking instead. What is claimed to be 
universal we shrewdly suspect is a bi-product of European conditions. 

These conditions should be clearly kept in mind in our appraisals 
of theology emanating today from across the Atlantic. First among 
them is the European attitude in international relations. Only one 
word can adequately describe this: it is psychotic. Abnormal mutual 
suspicion amounting to fantasy, cynical despair of ever getting peace, 
tremulous fear of enemies named and unnamed, the sense of impend- 
ing fatality—these attitudes charge the air and create such nervous 
tension that stable thinking is well-nigh impossible even for the visit- 
ing American! And so religion becomes an affair of impending crisis 
and despair in German theology. The eschatological framework, ever 
a source of refuge in time of trouble, is erected again in philosophies of 
history such as those written recently by Tillich and Berdyaev. Agnos- 
ticism becomes the precarious basis of faith—and even faith is held to 
bea gift. The abyss of European political chaos becomes the prototype 
of a metaphysical abyss, with Karl Barth’s God on the yonder side. 
Should we not recognize this, despite its valuable insights, as a morbid 
defeatism, as unreal to us as nihilistic Buddhism was to China? Have 
we not faced the dissolution of cultures in our midst? Can we not 
see the way of patient, slow, experimental thinking as a saner way? 

Europe is weary to exhaustion from the war of 1914-18. Her most 
promising men were lost, millions of them, and she now stands im- 
poverished as to middle-aged leaders. The generation which should 
serve as mediators between youth and age is decimated, and extremes 
must clash. Opponents become intransigent, and the “either-or” 
psychology is made a religious principle. To such a mood of conflict 
the normal give-and-take seems vapid, irresolute geniality. Affirma- 
tive Christianity is identified with die-hard dogmatism. But among 
us—I say it in humble gratitude—the buffer generation has been spared 
to hold the balance and absorb the shocks of human contact. Should 
the European chaotic interim of strife be made our norm for theological 
reflection ? 


Americans at Oxford or at Edinburgh must have been keenly con- 
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scious of the sectarian attitudes of European Christians. The smug 
sufficiency of Anglicans and Eastern Orthodox churches which still 
held their several establishments stood in sharp contrast to the minority 
groups, the nonconformist churches. Some of these groups had once 
enjoyed established churchhood, and the bitterness and greed of power 
possessed them still. Others, self-styled Free Churches, were really 
bound by attitudes of conflict like the sects they are, still striving for a 
share in national life comparable to that of the established faiths. 
All the bigotries and theological reaction and religious clannishness 
against which we have struggled are the new inheritance of the Eu- 
ropean churches, because now for the first time they are brought 
together by international meetings and the ecumenical program. Surely 
we need not go back to their basis of interconfessional relations to vin- 
dicate our religious worth! 

That we have much in common with all other Christians is a 
precious truth. We claim one Master though we serve him in many 
lands and in many new conditions. We are all unprofitable servants 
and labor under the burden of our failures, though those failures lie 
in different directions. But surely we need not retreat where we have 
gained some ground. And if the European churches’ dream is in part 
our present blessing—the beginnings of a federated unity of Christian 
churches—should we not see in that a challenge not to imitate them, 
but to offer help? 

The attitude proposed here is not theological isolationism. We shall 
continue to share in the experience of European Christians. There are 
basic problems in which we all share—problems which are perennial 
because they are deeper than cultural fluctuations. There are also 
acute contemporary problems which are world-wide. But the very 
universality of these problems demands that ecumenical thinking shall 
be achieved by mutual stimulation and correction. Allowance will have 
to be made for insights yielded by very diverse strains of experience. 
Each cultural group will serve best by making its own contribution, 
and the uniqueness of that contribution will be the measure of its crea- 
tive sharing in the ecumenical process. Good may then come out of 
Nazareth. 


III 


The discussion so far should have shown that we in America hold 
a place unique among Christian people of the world. The cultural 
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conflicts, now appearing for the first time in the area of European 
Christianity, we have faced for two hundred years. With no established 
church, but equal liberty for all the Christian sects to plead their cause, 
we have achieved at least a significant start in interdenominational 
cooperation. It is no accident that the great movements for world 
Christian cooperation originated in America. The World Student 
Christian Federation was founded in 1905, the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1910 (after a beginning in 1854), the Faith and Order 
movement in the same year—all under American leadership. 

Never before have the national cultures of Europe found their 
share in a common life so fully as in the United States, unless one go 
back to a romantically idealized “medieval synthesis.” We have 
learned something of the sort of unity which lies deeper than the na- 
tional, or even racial, “mentalities” of the old world. New loyalties are 
built in which these are absorbed. 

Young as our country is, it is the oldest democratic state in the world, 
and the only place where one may find a real federation of sovereign 
states yielding to a federal government the control of interstate rela- 
tions. While pointing a way for the solution of international conflict, 
we have also given an opportunity for the Christian movement to gain 
partial expression of ecumenical attitudes. We have pointed not to an 
a priori unity built on a creed or ecclesiastical articles, but to a growing 
fellowship of faith ; and our thinking takes the possibility of a universal 
Christian unity in its stride. 

Our churches, lacking the special prestige of state establishment, 
have had to depend on their effectiveness for their support. Their 
treasuries come from voluntary offerings. This has made them more 
susceptible to common human need—the seedbed of creative thinking. 

Accessions of brilliant scholars often driven from Europe for their 
very fearlessness have greatly enriched our thought in all fields, in- 
cluding religion. Surely this should give promise of a productive 
theological advance in this country, where their thought, freely ex- 
pressed and freely discussed, stimulates both them and us. 

We stand in these United States, the outpost of Christianity before 
the Orient. Russia once held that role. And with the possible shift 
of world activity from the Atlantic to the Pacific what will this mean 
for us? The day is full of possibilities, and we can seize them if we will. 

In the face of this situation, American theology gives promise of 


making a significant contribution to the development of Christian 
thought. 
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We believe in development. Our material development is a stand- 
ing testimony to our confidence and a basis for continuing faith that 
there is something new under the sun which men can bring forth. There 
is no good reason now why we should yield to a despair of man, despite 
the pressure from European sources. Among us the frontier has kept 
that confidence alive. We are told that the disappearance of the fron- 
tier will bring to us a humbler estimate of man. American optimism has 
not been the sentimental nonsense some would have us believe. The 
Puritan tradition was a good counteragent, and Yankee shrewdness 
never took too much for granted in human nature! Neither is a bloody 
Civil War calculated to glorify the human. 

But a disillusioned pessimism is one thing, and a chastened confi- 
dence is quite a different thing. When the worst that Paul, Augustine 
and Calvin could offer has been said about man, the result is a 
critique already familiar to us in the writings of Mark Twain, Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser ; of Walter Lippmann and Joseph Wood 
Krutch. We have not lived in ignorance of human sin all these years, 
suddenly to be plunged into despair because it has been made central 
in a new theology. Indeed, we have had far more realistic sociology 
here than anywhere in the world; the “sins of society” are known 
to us—and what is more, they are known analytically. 

It is this training in realistic social analysis which equips us to 
examine the cultural process in which we live. Probably because of the 
conflict of cultures in our midst, we have developed sociology far in 
advance of Europe. To ridicule or attack “Sozzologismus” is too easy 
a way of discounting a significant development. Our theological stu- 
dents, equipped with tools of social analysis, will not yield to panaceas, 
nor will they accept doctrinaire social philosophies at face value. A 
stubborn regard for facts and training in the interpretation of them 
prepare these students to contribute to a theology which is concerned 
with human nature and the social scene. Woe betide them if they 
yield this realism for some theoretic scheme ! 

The task of theology in our day is inseparable from social redemp- 
tion. In this area the relation of the individual to the social process is 
a paramount issue. Freed from the atomism of the old psychologies 
by virtue of studies in social psychology, we are in a position to trans- 
cend the futile antithesis of “individual gospel” and “social gospel.” 
Seeing the individual person as a function of social relations, we know 
both the limitations and the power of right attitudes in the heart of a 
man and we can develop theological insights which could revolutionize 
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the Christian doctrine of man. European theology has either given up 
any study of man in his social relations (or his phenomenological as- 
pects, as they would say) for a return to earlier views based on more 
limited verifiable knowledge, or has begun to discover ideas about man 
which have been commonplaces of American social psychology for 
years. To give up our advance in this area would be to betray our 
responsibility, and to commit ourselves to recapitulate a whole sig- 
nificant period of development in human thought. Much of the “realis- 
tic theology” would never have been written on this side of the At- 
lantic if Mead’s Mind, Self and Society had been carefully studied. 

Common social experiences are the stuff of human life, from which 
we draw conclusions for a theory of the soul. Here a theology finds its 
springs again. Perpetually driven to these experiences, it cannot escape 
into the remote fastnesses of a theological jungle. Simple facts of hu- 
man life will have their say, and grandiose speculations may be ex- 
ploded by a bit of common sense. But there is a deeper intellectual root 
than this in the experimental way of testing doctrine. For reality—that 
hard-rubbed current coin of metaphysics—is nothing more or less 
than everything that happens. Our traffic with reality is thus our 
manifold experiences, which are content of our lives. 

The risk of deductive thinking is that, starting from truths derived 
from some of these experiences, it follows through neglectful of the 
rest. The major premises are such as may be shared by members of an 
insular group, a cultural island where foreign ideas are effectively ex- 
cluded by the three-headed Cerberus: predilection, prejudice and logi- 
cal completeness. Such islands we have had in this land, but their dogs 
have been weakened, their barriers transcended. We cannot return 
to them in comfort or in peace; our life is cast into the daily give-and- 
take and in that we must find our security. Perchance we shall find it 
in a larger world than we had dreamed of. 

It is no accident that the exponents of separatism in our day, those 
who eschew secularism in our churches and want to set the church 
against the world, also advocate a theology which derives its basic 
assumptions from the corporate fellowship of the church. Barth 
changed the title of his dogmatic work from Christliche Dogmatik to 
is irchliche Dogmatik to emphasize this point. The time has come to 
inquire whether this “corporate fellowship of the church” in separation 
from the social milieu is not a fantastic abstraction ; whether it is not 
a dangerous clerical prejudice which tries to absorb into ecclesiastical 
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professionalism the life of the man who is not ina “religious profession.” 
The truth is that we belong to the world as well as to the church, that 
our thinking in each area is affected by our experience in the other 
area, that we are inevitably secularist Christians and Christian secu- 
larists. I am by no means denying that there is a conflict in the breast 
of every good Christian, but it is not a conflict between the church and 
the world. It is a conflict between ideals as to what the church and the 
world should be and the tragic experience of church and world as 
they actually are. 


IV 


Here the lay mind can make its contribution. It is the banker, the 
shop foreman, the salesman and the politician in the churches who 
have to face this conflict most acutely. It is one of the encourag- 
ing things about American church life that the lay influence is so 
great, for the laymen can hold the professional religious leader close 
to the realities of their concrete problems. They are Christian men and 
women caught in a social order which often contradicts Christian 
theory, and the decisions of Christian ethics are crucial decisions for 
them, involving economic security, friendship and hope of advance- 
ment. I am not condoning lay leaders in our churches who want the 
social message of Christianity “soft-pedalled”: they are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. But I am concerned that honest Christian laymen, 
caught with an exacting Christian conscience in the relativities of the 
economic or industrial or political or educational practices which char- 
acterize their working-places, should have their share in delineating 
the issues. To place “the church” against “the world” is to tear these 
men apart, with no clue as to how they may be brought together again. 
The pulpit is afflicted with this sort of sadism. Now, in so far as intelli- 
gent Christian laymen are formative of church life in a country which 
does not subsidize its churches and make its clergy too independent of 
their parishioners, there is a hope of realism in the handling of questions 
of ethics and belief. In truth, the churches are actually involved deeply 
in the world by virtue of their material resources and apart from these 
institutional features they would be impotent. Even the monks must 
be fed and housed, and their asceticism is made possible by the gifts 
of the children of this world. 

Once this simple fact is realized, the temper of Christian thinking 
becomes empirical. The vague generalizations about worldliness and 
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secularism give place to the consideration of specific problems: How 
shall we work for peace? How can we make the transition in economic 
attitudes from love of gain to love of men? Where is the fulcrum on 
which married people can be lifted from their égoisme a deux to a 
sense of social responsibility? It will be quickly pointed out by Eu- 
ropean critics that this is not theology, nor even Christian ethics, but 
social policy. It is well that this criticism should be voiced, for it 
raises the central issue. The issue is this: Does Christian theology find 
its content by the reiteration of conclusions long since uttered and now 
accepted apart from their context? Or are the affirmations of Chris- 
tian theology found by working through the deeper implications of 
such concrete decisions as those I have just cited, in the light of Chris- 
tian fellowship? 

Perhaps the contrast is too sharply drawn. Certainly there is close 
connection between the Christian fellowship and the great theological 
affirmations of the Christian tradition. But here is the point: the great 
dogmas of Christianity are themselves the product of thinking about 
such crucial decisions for Christian action. That Western Christian 
doctrines stem from ethical issues is generally acknowledged, but it is 
also true that Eastern theological speculations spring from the same 
sources in social experience. Of what significance is the Apollinarian 
controversy concerning the nature of the person of Christ apart from 
man’s search for a basis of a human fellowship that is something more 
than a mere aggregation of human beings? It was men caught in a 
struggle to find a new redemptive principle of life within the frame- 
work of the present world who engaged in the Monarchian controversy 
over the relation of the persons in the Godhead. Yes, the creative 
note in historic theologies is plucked from the vibrating strings of 
human struggle, and the age-old quest of men and women is the sound- 
ing board which gives it resonance. 

The very “practicality” of American thinking is the clue to its crea- 
tive role, as it is the key to its vital connection with historic Christianity. 
Let us not yield up the instrument in exchange for the musical score, 
for the score without the instrument is bare, while the instrument can 
give meaning to the score and make new music too. 

Here is the strength that lies in our weakness in America. Finding 
in our origins a source of jealousies and confusion, we look to the fu- 
ture for our unity. We are one in hope—that feature of the Christian 
faith we understand. Our thinking is futuristic rather than traditional, 
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functional rather than abstract, progressive rather than repetitive. At 
a time when Christendom is looking away from a divisive past to a 
cooperative future, yet seeking in the great tradition a functional prin- 
ciple of fellowship, surely our experience ought to count for something. 
Indeed, it might well equip us to offer guidance to our European 
friends. This is said not with vain boasting, but in all humility ; for 
out of their matrix of civilization have we come, and if fate has placed 
us in a situation where creative advance is required, it is a tribute to 
their nurture that it prepared us for further growth. At the same time, 
our growth can be their gain, if they remember that, though once in 
their nurseries, we are now adult and come into power of judgment. 
Their dreams have found a measure of achievement on our shores; 
their timid faiths in fellowship have grown among us into a fellowship 
of faiths; their restlessness has mellowed into directed movement in 
our life. Why should not their Christian faith find some inspiration in 
our sturdy comradeship, founded on difference, nurtured in common 
hope and common work, and revitalized by constant contact with the 


stream of common life? 


INTERCOMMUNION: MEANS AND GOAL 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


N discussing the obstacles to church union, the Edinburgh report 
registers the fact that those “most difficult to overcome” are 
neither those of faith alone nor of order alone, but those which 

“consist of faith and order combined, as when some form of church 
government or worship is considered a part of the faith.” 


I 


Among these obstacles to union the one which presents the greatest 
perplexities is the attitude taken by many churches to intercommunion. 
This is due to the fact that in the communion we have to do neither 
with the matter of worship alone nor of order alone, but with a rite 
which is central both in worship and in order. Were we concerned in 
the communion with order alone, our differences would still be serious. 
But they would not have the poignant quality which attaches to the 
present refusal of intercommunion. For the Lord’s Supper is, as all 
Christians agree, the central act of the church’s worship. That a 
sacrament which was instituted by Christ himself as a sign and seal 
of his union with his disciples should be today the most open advertise- 
ment of their disunion seems a contradiction in terms. The Archbishop 
of York spoke only the truth when in his opening sermon at the Edin- 
burgh Conference he called “our division at this point the greatest of 
all scandals in the face of the world,” a scandal to which “we can only 
consent . . . without the guilt of unfaithfulness to the unity of the gospel, 
if it is a source to us of spiritual pain, and if we are striving to the 
utmost to remove the occasions which now bind us, as we think, to that 
perpetuation of disunion.” 

After such a reminder one would have expected that a discussion of 
the obstacles which now prevent intercommunion would have occu- 
pied a central place in the deliberations at Edinburgh and that the 
attention of the delegates would have been concentrated on possible 
ways of putting an end to this scandal. 

It needs only a cursory reading of the proceedings to discover that 
this was not what happened. Intercommunion was, to be sure, given 
a place in the program, but only as one among a number of other 
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subjects between which the conference divided its time. Some useful 


distinctions between various forms of intercommunion were made.* 
The different positions held on the subject were stated, but there was 
little or no attempt to justify them, still less to deal on any adequate 
scale with the underlying issues involved. Moreover, the atmosphere 
in which the discussion was carried on was one of cool detachment, 
more befitting an academic debate than the deliberations of a church 
council confronted with momentous issues. The sense of a grievous 
wound inflicted upon the conscience of Christ’s disciples which gave its 
moving quality to the archbishop’s opening sermon was not in evidence 
in the discussions that followed. 

This failure to deal adequately with a subject of such fundamental 
importance was a deep disappointment to many delegates—to none 
more so than to such a loyal churchman and longtime worker for 
unity as the Bishop of Gloucester. In discussing the part of the report 
that dealt with the ministry and the sacraments, he expressed his re- 
gret that the Edinburgh Conference, instead of making progress be- 
yond the position taken years ago at Lausanne, had been content to 
mark time. 

It is cause for congratulation therefore that the Archbishop of York, 
who feels for the moment at least constrained to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuation of a scandal which he deplores, should in the last issue of 
CHRISTENDOM (Winter, 1938) have stated to his fellow Christians the 
considerations which induce him to do so. For every reason—his high 
position in the movement, his clear and penetrating intelligence, his 
lifelong devotion to the cause of Christian unity—what he has to say 
deserves careful and sympathetic consideration. 


II 


The archbishop begins his statement of his reasons for refusing in- 
tercommunion by recalling a question put to Anglicans by their fellow 
Christians of the Free Churches: ‘““The holy table is not yours or mine ; 
it is not Anglican, or Presbyterian; it is the Lord’s table; it is he who 
invites, and his invitation is to all his people. Who are you, that you 
should repel those whom the Lord would welcome? Moreover, you 
recognize that he offers his grace through nonepiscopal ministries. Who 


*I have in mind particularly the distinction made between: (1) joint celebration, which involves the ae 
nition of the parity of ministers; (2) open communion, when the members of one church are freely aes 
mitted to the sacraments of another; ie occasional communion, when under exceptional circumstances the 
representatives of one church invite representatives of other churches to commune with reese ed was 
done both at St. Mary’s and at St. Giles’; (4) spiritual communion, when those whose conscience does not 
admit of physical communication attend the sacraments of other churches as an act of spiritual fellowship and 
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are you, that you should refuse to receive his gift through channels that 
he is willing to own and to use?” 

To this, surely most reasonable, question the archbishop replies by 
pointing out the difference between two kinds of unity: one purely 
spiritual, which is appropriately expressed through common prayers 
and hymns; the other external and visible, which finds expression in 
the sacrament. The archbishop’s argument, so far as I am able to un- 
derstand it, has two parts: one resting upon a particular view of the 
sacrament, the other upon a corresponding view of the church. A 
sacrament, according to this view, differs from all the other forms of 
worship in that as God’s gift to the church as a whole it is complete in 
itself apart from the subjective attitude of those who participate in it. 
“Its distinctive value consists in its independence of all psychological 
conditions, except the stark faith by which its benefit is received. When 
I am free and void of all religious feeling I go as a member of the 
church to share the offering of the church and to participate in Christ’s 
gifts to the church, so that I may be built up as a stronger member 
of the church into which I was incorporated (apart from any doing or 
feeling on my part) at my baptism. It is the corporate, nonindividual, 
selfless quality of the sacrament that is its distinctive meaning and 
value. . . . It is independent of me, being an act of the church.” 

This view of the sacrament presupposes a corresponding view of 
the church. The church as the Body of Christ has both outward and 
inward aspects, and to these outward aspects the sacrament belongs. 
As Christ’s gift to his “complete church” it cannot be found in any 
separate body. “If there is neither outward unity nor the intention to 
attain it, common participation in the sacrament loses all meaning, ex- 
cept that which it shares with the united prayer-meeting.” The com- 
mittee of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 is therefore right in saying 
in its report: “The will and intention of Christians to perpetuate sep- 
arately organized churches makes it inconsistent in principle for them 
to come before our Lord to be united as one body by the sacrament of 
his own Body and Blood.” 

From these two premises the archbishop draws the conclusion that 
since the sacraments are part of the ordered life of the church, not 
devotional acts of individual worshipers, he cannot take the sacrament 
from any other ministry than his own unless the ministrations of his 
own church are unavailable, not because he doubts the reality of that 
ministry or sacrament, but “because the essence of the eucharistic sac- 
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rament is our union with Christ in his self-offering to the Father, of 
which the mode is the breaking of his body as well as the effusion of 
his blood.” He is united with his fellow Christians of the Free Churches 
“in the fellowship of his spirit ; but not, alas, in the unity of his body— 
which is here the matter of special relevance.” 

I cannot but fear that many of those who have long looked to Dr. 
Temple for light and leading will find themselves disappointed and 
perplexed by this statement. The perplexity will be due to the fact 
that the conclusion drawn does not seem to follow from the premises 
stated. The disappointment will be due to the fact that, feeling as 
deeply as he does the seriousness of the obstacle which his attitude 
presents to the cause of reunion, the archbishop has no constructive 
suggestion to offer. 

It seems timely, therefore, to consider with some care the arguments 
which the archbishop advances in the hope that by relating them to 
those underlying convictions concerning the nature of the ministry 
which his argument presupposes but does not explicitly develop, we may 
open the way for a more adequate understanding of his position. Such 
a restatement may remove misunderstandings on both sides and so 
make possible some constructive steps which will bring us nearer to our 
goal. 


Ill 


The archbishop himself is fully aware of the first of the difficulties 
to which I have referred. He recognizes that his answer “must seem 
unconvincing to anyone who would advance it as a complete argu- 
ment.” The reason is that while this answer deals with two issues, 
both of which are relevant to the conclusion he draws, only one 
of them is adequately dealt with in the discussion. One of these issues 
has to do with the nature of a valid ministry and is a question of eccle- 
siastical order. The other has to do with the place of the sacrament in 
the Christian life and is a question of the church’s worship. The arch- 
bishop assumes that a decision of one of these issues—namely, that of 
the nature of the ministry—carries with it as a corollary the decision 
of the other, the proper administration of the sacrament as an act of 
worship. I submit that even on the archbishop’s own premises this 
conclusion does not follow. 

On both the points involved I believe that the archbishop fails to do 
justice to the position of his fellow Christians of other communions and 
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that it is important for the future progress of the movement toward re- 
union that the real issue on both points should be clearly stated. But 
I believe that even if the position of his fellow Christians on the first 
point (the nature of the ministry) shall prove unconvincing to those 
who take the Anglican position it may be possible even now, without 
surrender of principle on either side, to move forward along the line 
of the second (the administration of the sacrament). 

Intercommunion, as clearly appeared in the discussions at Edin- 
burgh, may have two different meanings: joint celebration and open 
communion. By joint celebration is meant the administration of the sac- 
rament by the ministers of two different communions acting together. 
By open communion is meant the free admission to the sacraments of 
any church of communicant members of other Christian bodies. So 
long as the nature of a valid ministry is in dispute it is clear that inter- 
communion in the first sense is at present impracticable on any large 
scale and must remain the goal of the movement toward union. But 
open communion, under proper safeguards, need raise none of the ques- 
tions of principle involved in the discussion of a valid ministry. Even 
in its present imperfect form it has proved to have great value as a 
means of promoting Christian union, and its cordial acceptance by 
the great church of which the archbishop is an honored leader would 
go far toward ending the scandal which he so sincerely deplores. 

When contrasting the position of Anglicans with that of Continen- 
tals and Anglo-Saxons of the nonepiscopal churches, the archbishop 
seems to assume that the latter do not regard order as well as faith as 
of the essence of the church. The records do not support this assump- 
tion. All branches of the church, except the more extreme independ- 
ents, believe that a duly constituted ministry called by God and en- 
dowed with his Spirit for the preaching of the Word and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments is an essential mark of the church. Such a 
ministry there has always been in the church and always will be. 

Where Christians of the nonepiscopal churches take issue with their 
fellow Christians of the Anglican Church is not as to the necessity, but 
as to the nature of the ministry which carries on the apostolic succes- 
sion. Anglicans hold that this ministry is confined to the episcopate. 
Nonepiscopal Christians hold that it may function, and often has 
functioned, through presbyterian and congregational ministries, 
and they point to the signal blessings which God has attached to such 
ministries as proof of the justice of their position. 
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_ This issue is obscured by the form of Dr. Temple’s statement of the 
ways in which Christians differ in their view of the church. In his 
statement, it will be remembered, he distinguishes four conceptions of 
the church which differ according to the view taken of the relation of 
the church to the kingdom. “It is held by some that the church is the 
kingdom, which therefore is here now. .. . For holders of this view it is 
natural to regard the church as a quite distinct society, with a known 
constitution and known frontiers. A man is inside it or outside. At the 
opposite end of the scale are those who hold that the membership of 
the church is known to God alone, and will become manifest only at 
the Last Day.” According to this view the church is visible not in its 
body of membership, but through its possession of the means of grace 
divinely provided in the Word and sacraments. Between these ex- 
tremes are two others. “There is the belief in a ‘gathered’ church, con- 
sisting of truly converted persons, in which case the membership is 
known both in its components and its limits.” Finally, there is the view 
of the church as an “ ‘earnest’ of the kingdom, inasmuch as the powers 
of the kingdom are truly at work within it. . . . For this view the central 
faith and essential order of the church are indispensable as means of 
distinguishing it from the world and proclaiming its functions, but it is 
not possible to delimit the frontiers.” 

Taken broadly, the archbishop suggests that “the first view is that 
of Roman Catholicism, the second that of European Protestantism, the 
third that of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, and the fourth that of An- 
glicanism, while Orthodoxy has affinities with the first and the fourth.” 
But he does not defend this characterization in detail. 


IV 


It will be instructive to linger for a moment on Dr. Temple’s classi- 
fication, if only for the purpose of clearing up some misconceptions to 
which it may otherwise give rise. In its present form it fails to focus 
attention upon the central point at issue, namely, the nature of a 
ministry recognized by all. Here there are three clearly distinguishable 
positions. 

At one extreme we find those who believe that God has imposed upon 
the church a legal constitution, or, to use the archbishop’s own phrase, 
has given “the powers of the kingdom to a definite society constituted 
in a certain way, and that these powers are not given otherwise or 
elsewhere.” That is the position of the Roman Catholic Church, of the 
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Orthodox, of the Anglo-catholic party in the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal churches, and of some high churchmen of other Protestant 
churches. To those who hold this view, the acceptance of the form of 
government which God has prescribed (and this means for catholics, 
whether Roman, Orthodox, or Anglican, the episcopate) is of the es- 
sence of the church, and those who do not comply with the conditions 
laid down in the constitution are outside. 

At the other end are the extreme Free Churchmen. They believe that 
order is either unimportant or may become positively harmful. At 
most it is a matter of convenience to make common action easier. What 
constitutes the church is the presence of Christ’s Spirit in individuals 
who, gathered from place to place in local congregations, recognize all 
other Christians so gathered as members of the one universal spiritual 
society, which is an earnest of the coming kingdom. 

But the position of the great body of Protestants—Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, and Methodists, as well as many Independents and not a 
few Anglicans and Episcopalians—differs from both of these. They be- 
lieve, with Dr. Temple, that the central faith and essential order of the 
church are “‘an indispensable means of distinguishing it from the world 
and proclaiming its functions.” They agree further that the nature of 
that central faith and essential order is progressively revealed in the 
course of history. But they believe that a study of history will show a 
greater flexibility in the forms both of faith and of order which God 
has approved than the archbishop recognizes. In the course of this 
history the simple faith of the first disciples was gradually expanded 
into the creeds of the undivided church. And these in turn were suc- 
ceeded by the more elaborate confessions of the later history. In like 
manner the informal methods of administration which we find in the 
New Testament were succeeded by the monarchical episcopate, and 
this in turn was replaced in many of the churches of the Reformed 
faith by the presbyterian and congregational systems. Through this 
changing history the central faith and essential order of the church have 
been preserved, though, to use the archbishop’s own phrase, it is not 
possible in either case exactly “to delimit the frontiers.” 

This classification, like that of the archbishop, makes no adequate 
place for the Orthodox. For Orthodoxy, while agreeing with the 
Roman Catholics and Anglo-catholics in giving the episcopate a legal 
character, thinks of the church primarily as a mystical unity, function- 
ing apart from exact forms of law and spiritually recognized by the 
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faithful as a reality at once transcendent and immanent. Such a view 
fits easily into no exact category either of law or of conventional morals. 
Yet the presence of the Orthodox at Oxford and at Edinburgh was a 
reminder, nonetheless salutary because perplexing, of something left 
out in our conventional classification—the fact of a common life per- 
sisting in spite of all vicissitudes of history and all the imperfections of 
its members. 

This sense of a common life transcending all outward differences 
came to many during the experiences of those unforgettable weeks. It 
has been voiced by no one more eloquently than by a Congregationalist, 
Dr. Douglas Horton, in a recent issue of World Christianity : 

In St. Mary’s in Oxford, and later in St. Giles’ in Edinburgh, there came to us 
such a sense of spiritual oneness about the altar of God as to make all those who 
partook of the experience mystically aware of the presence of the church. That 
church, one, holy, catholic, appeared in her beauty to eyes no longer holden, and 
all responded to the impulse of the same Spirit. There the richness that is in Christ 
was poured in lavish abundance and in its many forms of beauty into the souls of 
worshipers. That vision, luminous and sublime, of the one church of the one God 
was vouchsafed to us in our common worship. 

One wonders whether it is not along this line that the solution of our 
difficulty is to be found. When we are moving in the realm of the 
finite and the partial we are brought necessarily to differences which 
for the moment seem insurmountable. On the one side are those to 
whom the church is primarily an ecclesiastical organization objectively 
given, to be accepted as it is, apart from all subjective considerations. 
On the other hand are those to whom it is primarily a society of per- 
sons, each with his own private experience, on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of acceptance or rejection. And the church is both of these. 
But it is something more. It is a mystical unity mediated by sense but 
not exhausted by it, a stream of common life having its source in the 
life of the incarnate Christ and continuing in unbroken succession 
through the centuries; a life which manifests itself through outward 
forms of law—creed, ministry and sacraments—but is not completely 
comprehended in these; that is appropriated by the personal faith of 
countless individuals, but is itself no combination of individuals; a life 
as divine as God himself, who is its author, as inexhaustible as the 
grace of which it is the sign and the fruit. 

It is the existence of this stream of common life which is at once 
the explanation and the justification of the ecumenical movement. 
And it is this which defines both its goal and the means of its attain- 
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ment. The goal is the perfect unity of body and soul, the objective and 
the subjective, in a church in which outward order perfectly corre- 
sponds to inward spirit; the means is whatever furthers our progress 
toward that goal. 


Vv 


Such a church we do not have today. Whether it is ever to be com- 
pletely realized here on earth, is known only to God. But our duty, 
who have seen the vision, is clear. We are to do what lies in our power, 
God helping us, to make the body a worthier instrument of the Spirit, 
and to cultivate the spirit that will be a fitting inhabitant of the 
body. 

For this we must move along parallel lines, the line which aims to 
secure a form of ministry recognized in all branches of the church as 
a ministry each can accept, the line which aims at such inner appro- 
priation of the spiritual treasures possessed by all branches of the church 
that each Christian, wherever he finds himself, will feel himself at 
home. 

It was one of the most important achievements of the Edinburgh 
Conference that it recognized clearly the necessity for making place 
for both these aspects of the movement for unity. It is to be regretted 
that in its preoccupation with the question of order it did not do jus- 
tice to the importance of the parallel form of expression of the church’s 
unity, that of worship. It is here that readers of Dr. Temple’s article 
who can understand and sympathize with his difficulties on the subject 
of order will feel themselves most perplexed. 

This perplexity grows out of the fact that in his attitude to the 
sacrament the archbishop confines his consideration to one of the two 
parallel functions which it fulfills in the life of the church. He is think- 
ing of it as an objective act of the whole church, possible therefore in 
its completeness only when corporate unity is achieved. He overlooks, 
or at least does not adequately emphasize, its importance as the act of 
companies of worshiping Christians meeting in obedience to the com- 
mand of their Lord to renew their fellowship in him and rejoice in the 
real presence which he has promised wherever two or three are 
gathered together in his name. When he makes the distinction between 
the reality of the grace conveyed by the sacrament and its validity as 
an ecclesiastical ordinance, it is the former sense he has in mind. In 
this sense, but in this sense only, can we understand his contention that 
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intercommunion is not a means of achieving Christian unity, but a 
sign that the goal has been attained. 

Such a view, however intelligible and legitimate in its place, fails 
altogether to do justice to the fact that to many of his fellow Chris- 
tians, equally devoted to the cause of Christian unity, the sacrament 
has a very different meaning. It is not simply an ordinance of the 
church as an ecclesiastical body, requiring legal authorization for its 
legitimate celebration. It is the central act of Christian worship. It 
is the place where more vividly and intimately than anywhere else 
Christians recognize the real presence of their living Lord and so their 
vital unity with one another. It is not only the test by which the degree 
of unity already reached is made manifest, though it is this. It is the 
means by which, as a matter of fact, and not simply of theory, the will 
to unity is increased and fortified. What common participation in this 
central act may mean in stimulating that will was experienced by 
many of us at the memorable sacramental service at St. Mary’s. But 
this was only the culmination of many similar acts of common com- 
munion to which the mind turns back with thankfulness as good gifts 
of God. 

There are several reasons which the archbishop might give for his 
willingness to acquiesce for the present at least in the existing situa- 
tion. He might say, as the Anglo-catholic party in his own church 
says, that Christ has so definitely committed the administration of his 
sacraments to an episcopally ordained ministry, on whom through 
apostolic succession he has conferred a special authority, that no sacra- 
ment celebrated by any person not so ordained can be recognized as 
a sacrament of Christ’s church. But I do not understand Dr. Temple 
to say this. He regards the view just stated as only one among other 
possible views of the ministry which may be held in the church of 
which he is archbishop. For himself he recognizes that the ministry 
of nonepiscopal churches is a true ministry and the grace imparted by 
their sacraments is a true grace. Indeed he goes so far as to admit the 
possibility, were the ministry of his own church not available, of re- 
ceiving the sacrament at the hands of ministers of other churches. 

Or again he might take the position that though he himself would 
have no difficulty in recognizing the priesthood of nonepiscopally 
ordained ministers, the law of his church does not permit him to do so. 
He might say that any action which he might take in violation of this 
law in the interest of a larger brotherhood would defeat its end since 
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it would introduce discord into his own communion and if persisted in 
might lead to the withdrawal of those to whom the episcopate is not 
simply a matter of order, but of faith, and who would feel therefore 
that any weakening at this point would accentuate the difference 
which now separates them from Rome, to which in all points save 
that of the papacy they feel closer than to their Protestant fellow 
Christians. He might have said this, but he does not say it. 

Or still again he might have said that while he recognized that 
individuals in the nonepiscopal churches find in the sacrament a real 
and precious means of grace, its place in those churches has so much 
less importance and the form of its celebration is often so casual and 
lacking in dignity that any blurring of the line between them and the 
church of his own communion such as the admission of intercom- 
munion would involve would impair the quality of mystery and awe 
which gives the sacrament of holy communion its peculiar sacredness 
in the worship of his own church. He might have said this, but he does 
not say it. 

Such reasons, to one who holds the Anglican view of the church, 
are valid against any proposal for premature joint celebration. But 
they are without force against the alternative proposal of open com- 
munion. Joint celebration raises many difficult questions as to regu- 
larity and order which it will take time to adjust, and where progress 
must be made step by step. Open communion would be only the 
regularization of a practice now carried on in many Anglican and 
Episcopal churches and could take place without raising the vexed 
question of the historic episcopate. 

To those who think primarily in terms of law this distinction be- 
tween joint celebration and open communion may seem a distinction 
without a difference. But as a practical measure in the interest of 
Christian unity, it is difficult to exaggerate its importance. It is no 
doubt regrettable that in the present state of the movement for unity 
joint celebration is not yet possible. But it is not here that the scandal 
which the archbishop deplores is to be found in its most acute form. 
This scandal consists in the refusal of one church to admit the mem- 
bers of other churches to its sacraments, and the corresponding refusal 
to participate in theirs. It is to this refusal, not to the matter of joint 
celebration, that the question of the Free Churchmen as voiced by the 


archbishop really addresses itself—a question which still awaits its 
answer. 
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The conclusion to which our consideration seems to point is this, 
that there is not one method of approach to the matter of intercom- 
munion, but two: one that emphasizes the element of order in the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament and leads to the goal of joint celebration, 
a celebration that registers the fact that outward union as well as 
inward unity has been achieved; the other that emphasizes the ele- 
ment of worship in the experience of the sacrament and leads through 
the means of open communion to a deeper unity which will in time 
find expression in the appropriate order. 


VI 


From this angle the choice often presented between intercommunion 
as means and as end is seen to rest on a misconception. In the sense in 
which Dr. Temple uses the term, as the mark of an achieved unity on 
a world-wide scale, intercommunion is, and must long remain, a dis- 
tant goal. In the sense in which many of his fellow Christians under- 
stand and desire it, a deepening of the will to unity through common 
participation in the sacrament Christ has ordained, it is, and must 
ever remain, a means to that goal. The more important the goal, the 
more resolute should be our purpose to use the means. 

The archbishop looks forward hopefully to the time when the now 
severed branches of the one church shall be united in one fellowship 
in which “each would correct the bad tendency of the other, while 
contributing its own element of positive strength.” A condition of 
achieving this fellowship would be “such agreement on the order to be 
adopted de facto (without necessary agreement that this alone de- 
serves adoption de jure) as may make possible a single organized 
church life, through participation in which those who were formerly 
adherents of different traditions may be brought into ever fuller 
agreement.” 

The achievement of such a single organized life will require a change 
of attitude on the part of many members of the nonepiscopal churches 
in their conception of the goal. It will require also a change of atti- 
tude on the part of many members of the ign aat and Episcopal 
churches in their conception of the means. 

To suggest this is not to introduce into the discussion any new or 
revolutionary factor. It is only to carry one step further the lesson 
which God seems to be teaching us through the history of his church. 
That history is one of continuous development in which little by little 
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under the teaching of divine Providence new lessons have been learned 
and new forms devised through which the one life of the one church 
has found expression. There was a time when a dean of Westminster 
could refuse admission to the communion to the bishops of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church on the ground that they were not members of 
the Anglican Church. That time happily is not only past, but for- 
gotten. There was a time when even to discuss the possibility of such 
a service as was held in St. Mary’s was ruled out of order in an 
ecumenical conference. But that too is happily in the past. There was 
a time when the suggestion that members of the Orthodox, the 
Anglican, and other non-Roman churches should unite in a common 
affirmation of union in allegiance to Christ would have been denounced 
as a betrayal of the trust committed to each of the participating 
churches. But that time too is past, and the miracle has happened. 
Why limit God’s leading of his church in the future by charting be- 
forehand the channels through which alone his grace may flow? 

What then can we do to move forward along the path toward 
which God seems to be pointing us? Three things at least we can do. 
Three things I believe we must do. 

(1) We can remove the obstacles which the present law of many 
churches, written or unwritten, puts in the way of the practice of open 
communion, which has been so signally blessed by God as a means of 
deepening spiritual unity and increasing the will to union. 

(2) We can make place not only in our practice but in our theory 
for increasing experiment in fields where we have not yet reached 
sufficient agreement to make changes in the law of the churches 
everywhere possible. I am thinking of such experiments in the local 
field as would be brought about by a concordat permitting dual 
ordination for ministers serving a community where there were not 
sufficient people to justify the existence of more than one Christian 
congregation. I am thinking in the national field of such experiments 
as would be involved in such a project as the South India Plan of 
Union. I am thinking in the international field of the new oppor- 
tunities for experiment that will be afforded by such an organization 
as is contemplated in the proposed World Council of Churches. 
Through the experience gained through experiment in these limited 
areas we may confidently expect that God will give us light as to what 
is his will in the larger field of the church universal. 

(3) Finally, and above all, we must go forward. One thing we dare 
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not do: stay where we are. Things have happened in the months that 
have passed that have created a distinctly new situation. Experiences 
have been had and insights have been won that cannot be surrendered 
without betrayal. We can no longer be content to register differences 
and list obstacles. We must transcend our difficulties and conquer our 
obstacles. And for this we shall need courage and faith. Who is better 
fitted than the Archbishop of York, to whose clear vision the plan of 
the proposed World Council is so largely due, to be our leader in the 
further forward steps that can and must be taken? 
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A Morality for Holy Cross Day (Or Almost any other Day)* 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE 


THE PLAYERS 


PETE, a madman 

Mr. Bupcet, a Benevolent Financier 

Mr. Décor, an Esthete 

Mr. PrYER, a Scientist 

Mr. Parsons, a Vicar 

Tue Wreckinc Crew: ADOoLr, in a brown shirt ; BEN, in a black shirt ; Jor, in a 
red shirt; Hoxo, in a dirty blue-and-white check-shirt, with red bandanna 
handkerchief ; ManuEt, the foreman, in a black shirt patched with brown, 
and a red neckerchief. 

A Procession, chiefly of women, carrying tall crosses made of willow-wands. 

Scene: A Cross, risen up from an outcropping lodge on the faint swell of a low 

grassy hilltop. At one side, a group of pointed cedars, sheltering a stone bench. 

At the foot of the Cross, the Madman, sitting bunched up, hands clasped around 

knees, chin and eyes lifted skyward, rounded backbone against the upright of the 

Cross. He is young, somewhat disheveled, in white sweater and white flannel 

trousers. He doesn’t look dangerous. 


PETE: (in soliloquy), They will, will they ? Let them try !—Let them 
dare to try! (he laughs scornfully, springs to his feet, turns about, and 
with uplifted arm apostrophizes the Cross). O thou linch-pin of the 
universe, let them dare to pluck thee forth !—One wheel off the axle, 
—one star spinning wild,—and crash !—Chaos!—Thou core of Cre- 
ation!—Thou Dynamic of the World from the Beginning—they 
think to cast thee out on the dump heap !—Oh, then!—What a heap 
of disintegration that will be !—Rotting worlds!—Rotting minds !— 
Rotting souls! 


(While Pete is raving, the Financier, the Scientist and the Esthete come strolling 
along the hill. They pause. The Scientist regards Pete with the aloof curiosity 
of a stranger. The Financier betrays indulgent annoyance, as at a more or less 
familiar spectacle. The Esthete is sympathetic, savoring the emotion of Pete, 
who has now flung himself against the Cross, and stands pressed close upon the 
upright beam, his face hidden in his uplifted, folded arms.) 


MR. BUDGET: (mildly), Dear me, what can we do about Pete? He’s 
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usually so quiet ; such a dear fellow. But since we decided to do away 
with the cross, he’s been falling into these rages. I hope we shan’t have 
to shut him up,—but if he’s getting violent— 

MR. DEcoR: No, no! He mustn’t be shut up. He’s the one bit of 
color in the whole drab village. I couldn’t bear it if he were shut up. 

MR. BUDGET: (indulgently, leaving the question open), Well, well— 

MR. DEcoR: And you know, Budget, my sympathies really are with 
Pete. The Cross gives just the note of distinction our landscape lacks ; 
just the accent to redeem our hill—if you call it a hill—from the 
commonplace. 

MR. BUDGET: (genially, to Mr. Pryer), You mustn’t take Décor too 
seriously, Pryer. His middle name is Whimsey. 

MR. PRYER: This is the proposed site, then?—Good!—Yes; very 
good! 


(While they are speaking, Pete has turned round, and stands now, eyeing them, 
his hands clasping the Cross, behind him.) 

PETE: (to Mr. Pryer), You, a scientist? And do you dare to affirm 
that the Cross can be rooted out of the world? 

MR. PRYER: (temporizing), My dear chap, that’s hardly the ques- 
tion here, is it? 

PETE: It’s the only question, here, now, and forever. 

MR. PRYER: For theology ; not for science. 

PETE: (crying out sharply), Ah, ah, ah, ah!—Take care! Are you 
trying to say theology knows something science cannot know? 

MR. PRYER: (laughing heartily), Well—I—well—shall we say per- 
haps—theology thinks it knows something that science hasn’t yet 
proved? 

MR. BUDGET: (laying a soothing hand on the Madman’s shoulder), 
Now, now, Pete; we all know how wise you are, and we’re very proud 
of your learning. But Mr. Pryer’s time is valuable, to him and to us; 
you mustn’t waste it with academic questions. And let me tell you 
something, dear boy: I’m going to give you a cross for your very own, 
to keep at home. You shall choose it from my collection—there is a 
beautiful jeweled one from Antioch— 

PETE: (coldly, moving out from under Mr. Budget’s would-be 
soothing hand), Thank you, I already have a cross of my own. (He 
goes over to the stone bench and sits down wearily, his visionary eyes 
fixed on the Cross.) 

MR. PRYER: (speaking aside to Budget and Décor), Curious obses- 
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sion. I don’t know much about insanity. What do you suppose he 
thinks he means when he says—Thou Dynamic of the World from the 
Beginning? 

MR. BUDGET: He couldn’t tell you. 

MR. PRYER: No; I suppose not. 

MR. DEcoR: Lovely phrase,—Thou Dynamic of the World from the 
Beginning. Poetry, really. If a poet had said it, we shouldn’t bother 
about the meaning. Just accept it. 

MR. PRYER: Yes; I suppose so. But it’s more than lovely. It’s curi- 
ously suggestive. It rather gets me. 

MR. BUDGET: You have the specifications there, Pryer? 

MR. PRYER: (rousing out of reverie), Yes,—yes.—Here they are. 
(He unrolls a blue print and the three heads bend over it.) Now this, 
you see (indicating a spot on the blue print), is the receiving station— 

MR. BUDGET: (Mulling over the blue print). 

MR. DECOR: M,mhm— 

MR. PRYER: And here, transmission—here the radio tower— 

MR. eer \M, af es 

MR. DECOR: 

MR. PRYER: (musing), What uncannily clever devils the insane are. 
I suppose the trouble is that they can’t keep their thoughts functioning 
on the same plane.—Dare I affirm the Cross can be rooted out of the 
world ?—He seems to be trying to think in the abstract and the con- 
crete at the same time.—Dare I affirm?—No, dammit, I can’t—One 
up for Pete !— 

MR. BUDGET: (absorbed in the blue print), I see. Yes;—I see. 

MR. DECOR: (eyeing the Scientist whimsically), Thought functioning 
on different planes? Isn’t Pete merely perverting a figure of speech? 
Muddling symbol and reality ? 

MR. PRYER: Ah, but Décor,—There you are!—Reality!—It goes 
deeper than figures of speech. It plumbs the depths of thought.—Real- 
ity: a philosophic concept,—philosophic and also scientific. 

MR. DECOR: (thoughtfully), The meaning of the Cross— 

PETE: (rising suddenly from the bench and walking toward the 
three other men), The Meaning of the Cross! (He speaks with in- 
creasing excitement and burning eyes), Not affliction, merely ; not loss 
of friends by death ; not invalidism and loss of health. Not merely pov- 
erty, Joblessness, misfortune, No; the Cross is not merely an endurance 
test ; not the patient and uncomplaining acceptance and endurance of 
the things we can’t help.—Not that !—Not that!—No! But to have 
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one’s work and one’s witness for the Kingdom of God on Earth rejected 
of men and seemingly forsaken of God.—The work of one’s mind and 
soul and spirit—for which cause one came into being—rejected, passed 
over, smothered by the indifference of man,—and as if forsaken of God 
—one’s soul forsaken. This is the Cross. (He flings himself prostrate 
in a passion of abandonment at the foot of the great Rood.) 

MR. BUDGET: (very much annoyed), Really, Décor, your levity is 
incorrigible.—Setting him off again,—when you know how intermina- 
bly he goes on; once he gets started. And I’ve cut a very important 
board meeting to be here this morning. 

MR. PRYER: (studying Pete), Religious mania. Very interesting. 
(With a slight shiver and a sudden change of tone), And by God, he 
gets under your skin, doesn’t he? 

MR. DECOR: Oh, yes; Pete’s the real thing. 

(While Mr. Pryer and Mr. Décor are speaking, voices begin to be heard singing 
below the hill, faint and far away.) 

MR. BUDGET: (nervously), What’s that ?>—What’s that? 

MR. DECOR: (in a mocking tone), My incorrigible levity again. A 
brief pageant I’ve staged, to celebrate the abolition of the Cross. 

MR. BUDGET: A pageant! Deliberate mischief-making! I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you, Décor. Stirring the people up just when we 
want this thing to go off quietly. 

MR. DECOR: (mocking, but always good-natured), The modest Bene- 
factor,—Better to stage a pageant than a riot. 

MR. BUDGET: A riot—? 

MR. DECOR: Yes; you go to work with your high-handed beneficence, 
to boost Progress, shocking the people’s ancient prejudices, smashing 
their traditions, belittling their so-called intelligence,—taking away 
their Cross without so much as a by-your-leave— 

MR. BUDGET: (blustering), What do they care about the Cross ?— 
Nothing. 

MR. DECOR: True enough, probably. But you remove it on your own 
responsibility, and some trouble-maker is sure to remind them that it 
belongs to them, and then they will care. 

MR. PRYER: (laughing), You are a psychologist, Mr. Décor. 

MR. Décor: Whereas, if you give them a part to play in the show— 
Well, here they come, pleased as Punch, to dress up in white and walk 
in procession. 
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MR. BUDGET: (testily), Well, get it over—get it over. When did you 
say the wrecking crew would be here, Pryer? 

MR. PRYER: (looking at his watch), They’re just about due, Mr. 
Budget. 

MR. BUDGET: (groaning), You'll have to put them off a bit. More 
delay! 

MR. DECOR: (soothingly), It won’t take long. (The singing grows 
louder. Pete lifts his head, listening. Mr. Budget, Mr. Décor and Mr. 
Pryer sit down side by side on the stone bench. Pete drags himself to 
his feet, moves over toward the bench, and sits down on a jutting ledge 
of rock, facing the Cross, his arms on his knees, his head bowed on his 
arms. A procession appears,—men and women, but chiefly women, 
walking two-and-two—winding around the hill, from the right. The 
women wear white dresses; the men, white trousers and dark blue 
blazers. They all carry tall willow-wand crosses, as staves.) 

MR. DECOR: (explaining softly), The Woman’s Club and a sprinkling 
of Rotarians. 

MR. PRYER: (Softly), Where are the children? 

MR. DECOR: (softly; for the first time evincing embarrassment), 
Gone to a movie. I wangled free tickets to “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” for the schools. I—somehow—lI can’t see the children in this 
tableau vivant. 

MR. PRYER: (dryly), Your taste is faultless, Décor. 

(During this interchange of remarks the procession has been moving silently up 


the hill, but now it bursts into song again and moves in a circle, slowly, around the 
Cross. The wrecking crew appears over the edge of the hill at the left.) 


THE PROCESSION: (singing to the tune of “O God our help in Ages 
Past,” or some other well known hymn.) 
Farewell, thou Symbol, once divine, 
Of sin and sacrifice ; 
Thou ancient and outmoded Sign, 
Thou meaningless device. 


Farewell, thou vacant Mystery, 
Thou foolishness of Faith 
And relic of Consistory : 
Thou theologic wraith. 


Farewell, our Fetish, we have broke 
The holy Gibbet’s spell, 
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Unbound the burden, slipped the yoke: 
Farewell, old Rood, farewell! 
(Having circled the Cross, the processioners divide into two groups, one under 


each arm of the Cross. From one of these groups a rather flustered young girl steps 
forward and ina frightened voice declaims the following ditty.) 


BRIGHT YOUNG GIRL: 


What shall we say to our dear Mr. Budget, 

Who awakens our rural community out of its nap, 

Who puts our dear sleepy-head village at last on the map? 
What can we say to our own Native Son, 

But thank you ?—We thank you, O generous one! 

We hope that we never shall cause you to grudge it. 


MR. DECOR: (sotto voce to Mr. Pryer) Don’t lay that rhyme at my 
door. This bit slipped by the censor. 

MR. BUDGET: (polishing his glasses) ; Very moving—Highly grati- 
fied— 


(The processioners now begin to intone, antiphonally). 


LEFT Group. Never again, never again, need we depend upon casual 
hook-ups. 

RIGHT GRouP: If there is static, if there is static, it will be our own, 
our own. 

LEFT GROUP: Now shall our own short, permanent wave, our own, 
bring to us inevitably— 

RIGHT GRouP: The explosion of the Japanese bombs over Shanghai 
and the harried cities of China. 

LEFT GRouP: The groans of dying Chinese— 

RIGHT GRouP: The shrieks of fleeing noncombatants. 

ENSEMBLE: Oh, what a privilege is ours! 

LEFT Group: Now shall we be able to tune in on the hesitations of 
the League of Nations. 

RIGHT GRouP: Now shall we be able to get by heart the shopping list 
of the Duchess of Windsor. 

LEFT Group: Now shall we be able to appreciate the overtones in 
the Nazi-Fascist-Duet. 

RIGHT GROUP: The undertones in the discipline and purge in Russia. 

LEFT GRouP: The major and minor dissonances of the Spanish civil 
strife. 

ENSEMBLE: Oh, what a privilege is ours! 
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RIGHT GRouP: Now shall our ears be quickened to the drumming of 
hammers in the armament factories of Great Britain. 

LEFT Group: And to the jazz bands and the advertising stunts and 
vituperations of political parties in America. 

ENSEMBLE: Now shall we be able to turn off the Preacher when he 
bores us. 

MR. BUDGET: (sotto voce, to Mr. Décor), How much longer is this 
thing going on? I’m paying the wrecking crew by the hour. 

MR. DECOR: This is the end, I think. 

ENSEMBLE: Oh what a privilege is ours! 

Every night and every morning, when you tune in, you will hear us 

saying, 
We thank you, Mr. Budget! 


(Mr. Budget bustles forward, shakes hands with half a dozen or more eager maids 
and matrons, and unobtrusively but efficiently edges the crowd backward, away 
from the Cross, along the slope of the hill. During the antiphonal recital, Pete has 
wandered over to the wrecking crew, and is handling their ropes, ladder, and other 
tools, looking up into their faces with his searching gaze as he moves among them. 
They glance at one another, grin uneasily, and one or two tap their foreheads 
significantly. Mr. Pryer now hurries over to the wrecking crew, confers with the 
foreman and draws the crew forward, to the Cross.) 


MANUEL: (to his crew), Now boys, get busy! make it snappy !—Joe, 
the ladder. (foe sets the ladder against the upright of the Cross). 
Adolf, you go up, and Ben hand you the rope. (Adolf climbs up and 
Ben flings the looped rope up to him). Draw that slip noose good and 
taut, Adolf. (Manuel has been examining the rocks at the base of the 
Cross), How far this thing go down,—you know, Mr. Pryer? 

MR. PRYER: I didn’t set it up. Do you know, Décor? Does anyone 
remember? 

VOICES FROM PROCESSION: It was here before I was born— 

PROCESSION: It was here before my father was born— 

PETE: It goes through to China. 

(The crowd snickers.) 

PETE: (turning to Mr. Pryer), Would you venture to say it didn’t 
go through to China? 


MR. PRYER: (gently, humoring him), No, Pete; it begins to look to 
me as if it did. 

MANUEL: Well, we try to pull him over. If he don’t come, we dig. 
Now boys! (They all hitch up their trousers, run their fingers round 
the necks of their shirts, and spit on their hands.) You Hobo, you !|— 
Take a hold on that rope, you lazy son of a 
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MR. DECOR: (hastily), Free born American citizen. 

MANUEL: (glaring at Mr. Décor), This ain’t no pageant for me, I 
tell you,—this is a damn serious job. If he don’t want to come in on it, 
let him stay out. Look at Joe, what a grip he got !—Look at Ben and 
Adolf there, do they lay down on me? 

(Hobo takes the end of the rope, gingerly. Pete has stretched himself on the 


ground in the path of the Cross. He lies with his face to the sky and his arms 
spread wide.) 


MANUEL: Now boys! All set!—Who raises the chantey? (He sees 
Pete lying on the ground.) For Christ’s sake, somebody take away the 
lunatic, please! (Mr. Budget and Mr. Pryer hurry to Pete and try to 
lift him, one by his right arm, the other by his left. The processioners 
crane their necks and snicker.) 

MR. BUDGET: Come Pete; don’t be contrary. There’s a dear fellow. 

MR. PRYER: Get up, Pete. If this thing falls on you, it’ll crush the 
life out of you. 

PETE: (gazing up at them, smiling, entirely relaxed and inert), Oh, 
no it won’t. You’re mistaken. It gives me life. (They stare down into 
his eyes, and suddenly he laughs, loudly, gaily, and leaps to his feet.) I 
scared you!—Ha, ha, ha!—I scared you. But you see, it’s not going 
to fall. They can’t pullit over. They can’t dig it out. It’s the Dynamic 
of the World from the Beginning. It’s the Core of Creation! (He gazes 
at them with his wild, ecstatic smile. Then slowly the smile fades. He 
remains standing, his face turned a little to one side, looking at them 
gravely out of the corners of his eyes.) —Unless—this is—the Judgment 
Day.—Do you think this is—the Judgment Day? 

joe: Gosh !—but this guy gives me the creeps. 

MR. PRYER: (to Pete), Shall we try it out, and see?—If it isn’t the 
Judgment Day—you say—nothing will happen?—Come over on the 
bench, Pete, while we make the experiment. 

ADOLF: (suddenly jittery), But if it is the Judgment Day ?—If it is? 

BEN: Oh, shut your trap! He’s crazy. He’sa nut. (Pete, after con- 
sidering Mr. Pryer gravely, for a silent moment, allows himself to be 
led to the bench and to be seated between Mr. Pryer and Mr. Budget. 
Mr. Décor goes around behind the bench, between the bench and the 
cedars, and stands, with his hands resting lightly on Pete’s shoulders.) 

MANUEL: Okay, boys!—Start the chantey.—You, Joe— 

jor: (Intoning in aloud, heavy voice), Crux, Ave— 

THE CREW: (straining and bending as they pull on the ropes), Crux, 
Ave— 
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JoE: Spes Unica— 

THE CREW: Spes Unica— 

ALL TOGETHER: (as they bend and recover, pull and strain, bend 
with Manuel and recover, pull and strain )—-Crux ave—Spes Unica,— 
Crux, Ave—Spes Unica—Crux, Ave—Spes Unica— 

MR. DéEcoR: (bending to speak to Mr. Pryer), Do you get the words? 

MR. PRYER: No—Sounds like Latin to me, but I’m rusty ; I wouldn’t 
swear to it. These chanties are some of them very old. 

MR. BUDGET: Sounds like gibberish to me. 

PETE: (gently), Sounds like the angelic hosts, to me. 

MR. DECOR: (chuckling suddenly), I get it!—It 7s Latin!—“Hail, 
Cross, the only Hope of Man.” That old hymn, “The Royal Ban- 
ners ’— 

MR. PRYER: Hail, Cross—the only hope !—My God! 

MR. DECOR: Where ignorance is bliss— 

THE CREW: Crux, Ave—Spes Unica—Crux, Ave—Spes Unica. 
(One by one the processioners join in, swaying back and forthin unison 
with the wrecking crew, their willow wands planted on the ground, 
their hands clasped around them,—until all are intoning as one loud 
resonant voice) Crux Ave—Spes Unica—Crux Ave—(But the Cross 
ts immovable ). 

MANUEL: Okay, boys; lay off a coupla minute and rest. 

(The crew stops abruptly; the processioners gradually leave off intoning.) 

THE YOUNG GIRL: Here comes Vicar! Look! Coming up the hill! 

voices: Back from Convention! Nearly missed our show, didn’t he? 

ANTIPHONAL: How was your show, Vicar? 

voices: What rubrics did you change? 

RIGHT: What canons did you ratify? 

LEFT: What apportionments did you cut? 

RIGHT: How much money did you raise? 

LEFT: Are we in the red, Vicar? 

RIGHT: Did you balance the books? 

ENSEMBLE: You must give us a close-up of the whole ecclesiastical 
superficies. 

SINGLE HIGH voice: And what have you done about the Reunion of 
Christendom, Vicar? 

SINGLE LOW voice: And what have you done about bringing the 
Kingdom of Heaven down to Earth? 


ENSEMBLE: (heartily) How are you, Vicar? Welcome home! You 
look fine! 
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(The Vicar has come striding up the hill, out of breath, a suitcase in his hand.) 

VICAR: (panting), Budget !—Budget !—You are here, Thank God! 
—And I see you have been able to restrain them.—Nothing has been 
done.—They told me at the railway station, and I couldn’t believe my 
ears. But I thought as I came along—Budget is there. I can depend 
upon him to conserve the status quo,—the ancient sanctities. (He di- 
rects a glare of rebuke about the assembly) Who conceived this deed 
of vandalism? 

THE YOUNG GIRL: (alarmed and stammering), B’but V’vicar, it’s 
Mr. Budget who is taking it down. 

VicaR: (staring, bewildered), Budget? 

MR. BUDGET: (deeply embarrassed), Why, Vicar!—It never oc- 
curred to me that you’d mind! 

(There is silence, while this remark sinks into the consciousness of all present.) 

VICAR: (bewildered and piteous), but—but—it’s a cross— 

MR. BUDGET: (recovering himself and speaking in a soothing tone), 
An old cross, Vicar— 

VICAR: (fixing his eyes on Mr. Budget, in a straining effort to under- 
stand), Yes; an old cross— 

Joe: (suddenly, in a rough, mocking voice), Tell you what, Vicar, 
—We'll leave the cross stand, if you'll leave us crucify you on it. (Guf- 
faws of delight from the wrecking crew. The processioners recoil in 
horror.) 

VICAR: (outraged and trembling), Blasphemer !—Impious! 

MANUEL: (wiping a grin off his face with the back of his hand), Quit 
your kiddin’, Joe, and let’s get on with the job. All together, now— 

PETE: (crying out in anguish and ecstasy), No!—No!—Crucify 
me !—J am the Church !—I am Peter !— 

(All stand aghast, except Mr. Décor, whose face is lighted up with dramatic 
appreciation.) 

BEN: (uneasily, to Adolf), I don’t like this job. The damn Nut raises 
the hair on the back of my neck. 

MR. DEcoR: (touching Pete on the shoulder, gently), Tomorrow, 
Pete.—There’s plenty of time, you know. If they can’t Ae down the 
Cross,—then tomorrow— 

PETE: (allowing himself to be led aside), But if tomorrow should be 
the Judgment Day ?—If the Judgment Day should come before Peter 
is crucified >—Oh, catastrophe for the world! 

ADOLF: (uneasily, to Ben), I’d throw up the job; but a guy’s gotta 


live— 
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mR. Décor: Let’s be optimists, Pete. It may not be till day after 
tomorrow. 

(They have withdrawn to the bench, and stand beside it, conversing inaudibly.) 

HOBO: (uneasily), What the Nut needs is a gag— 

JOE: (fiercely), Free speech for loonies,—what’s the good ?— 

MANUEL: (feebly), T’ll say I’m wit’ you, boys—but—we got a con- 
tract to wreck it— 

MR. BUDGET: (pulling himself together), Hold ona minute, Manuel. 
(To the Vicar, earnestly), It isn’t as if it were in the Church, Vicar. 
We should never have interfered with the Cross in the Church. I don’t 
need to tell you that. (Playfully) We’re not Bolsheviks. 

(The Vicar, with eyes fixed on Mr. Budget, smiles a mechanical, hypnotic, obedi- 
ent smile.) 

PETE: (He has drifted away from Mr. Décor, and now speaks 
quietly, at the Vicar’s elbow), I wouldn’t be too sure, Vicar. Better 
run and find out. 

MR. BUDGET: (briskly), Where’s that blueprint, Pryer? Let’s show 
Dr. Parsons what we’re about. (He edges Pete aside. Pryer unrolls 
the blueprint. Budget, Pryer, Vicar, study the plan. Décor, having 
followed Pete, looks over their shoulders.) 

MR. DECOR: (soothingly), I sympathize with your point of view, 
Vicar. I hate to see the dear old thing go. But after all, there are com- 
pensations—a beautiful, sky-leaping, lace-work of steel—a notable 
landmark—for miles around— 

MR. BUDGET: Short wave, you understand ?—We can pick up our 
missionaries anywhere on the globe— 

vicAR: Ah!—Can we, indeed? 

MR. BUDGET: (warming to his theme), China, Africa, India, Japan, 
Alaska.—Think of the educational value to our people— 

PETE: (smiling his wild, strange smile), Yes; think of the educa- 
tional value of hearing civilization commit suicide, on our own exclu- 
sive network. 

(During the preceding dialogue, the bright young leader of the procession has 
been using her willow wand cross as a baton, and mouthing silently, “One, two, 
three, four—One, two, three, four...” At this inopportune moment, the chorus 
goes into action.) 

ENSEMBLE: (with fervor), Oh, what a privilege is ours! 

PRYER: (hastily stressing Pete’s last words), Yes; you will get them 
direct, sir. No relaying. Quite independently of the commercial hook- 
ups. 
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MR. BUDGET: We might even put through missionary messages free 
—or—r relatively free.— 

VICAR: (also warming up; and with eyes only for Mr. Budget). A 
great gift to the Church, from our little village,—from you, dear 
Budget. 

MR. BUDGET: I knew you'd see it, Vicar, when I could make you un- 
derstand. Sorry I didn’t tell you in the beginning—but we wanted to 
surprise you. 

VICAR: (anxious to agree), And as you say, nothing can take the 
Cross from the Church— 

PETE: He didn’t say that,—he said— 

MR. BUDGET: And on Sundays we might have our own religious hour. 
You could go on the air, Vicar. No politics,—no industrial blah, blah 
—but pure religion, theories of the atonement—that sort of thing. 

VICAR: (pleased, but modest), But my voice? Would it carry ?—I’ve 
never— 

MR. PRYER: You have the perfect radio voice, Dr. Parsons. 

PETE: (admonishing the Vicar, face to face), But if you try to keep 
the Cross in the Church, your voice won’t carry the length of the Chan- 
cel. (He becomes more and more excited.) If you take the Cross away 
from the people, you betray the Church.—You betray the Church, I 
say!—You can’t keep the Cross inside the Church; it won’t stay 
there— 

MR. BUDGET: Now, now, Pete, you mustn’t be impertinent to the 
Vicar— 

MR. Décor: Let him get it off his chest, Budget. It’s the best way— 

MR. BUDGET: I don’t agree with you— 

vicar: (soothingly), Pete doesn’t mean to be impertinent ; do you, 
Pete? But when you and I talk together about the Cross, let’s be sure 
we mean the same thing. 

PETE: (quietly, at first, but with rising passion), There is one Cross. 
It keeps the world alive-——One Way,—one Cross,—for God’s Creation 
—One Way, one Cross, for God’s creature. You, you! (he turns to the 
wrecking crew) Will you stay alive? —Then you must work with God. 
—If you pull down the Cross—perpetual unemployment will follow— 

(The members of the wrecking crew are gazing at one another with uneasiness 
and growing horror. Some of the processioners are weeping silently, their faces in 
their hands, or covered in their arms. The Vicar has taken off his hat and stands 
helpless, with head bowed. The others glance askance at one another with fright- 
ened, questioning eyes.) 
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You cannot work, except you work with God.—You cannot build king- 
doms on earth, except you build with God.—Perpetual, increasing un- 
employment !—except you labor with Christ.—If you pull down the 
Cross,—your labor is ended!—unemployment will follow—a world 
unemployed—a world in suicide.—If you take away the Cross—there 
will be nothing left but a dead world !—Death will follow the wreck- 
ing of Christ’s Cross—Death !—Death !—Death !— 

(The Wrecking Crew suddenly stampedes and disperses in panic, with cries of 
horror, contortions, wild gestures, wild words.) 

BEN: (defying the heavens), I don’t take orders from no man—I 
don’t take orders from God—Aie !—The Nut has a devil!—Aie! (He 
flees down the hill.) 

ADOLF: (shrieking with terror, chewing his knuckles, wringing his 
hands), I can’t find myself!—I can’t find myself!—I am Man!— 
Where is he?—Where is Man?—Lost !—Aie!—Death!—Aie! (He 
flees in the opposite direction from Ben.) 

JoE: (staggering off through the terrified processioners, who scatter 
to let him go by.) There is nothing but Man!—TI tell you, Man is 
enough !—There is nothing, nothing but man!—Aie!—Save me from 
God !—Save me !—Save me!—God! 

HOBO: (Gazing at his hands, at his clutching fingers), Nothing to 
do forever !—Hell!—Hell!—I’m so empty!—Seven devils !—Hell! 
(Shrieking, he runs down behind the hill.) 

MANUEL: ‘There’s something inside of me, tearing me apart !— 
Christ !—Something inside of me, tearing me in two!—Save me! 
(Rending his shirt and his breast, with both hands, he stumbles and 
runs after the others.) 

PETE: (turning to the frightened and gaping processioners), Will 
you follow these who say that Man is sufficient unto himself? 

(The Processioners moan and sway in terror.) 

PETE: You cannot work, except you work with God—is not that 
true? 

PROCESSIONERS: (in anguish), We cannot work, except we work 
with God. 


PETE: The Cross is the Sign of our Partnership with God, through 
Christ Crucified,—is not that true? 


PROCESSIONERS: The Cross is the Sign of our Partnership with God, 
through Christ Crucified. 


PETE: Will you betray that Partnership? Will you pull down the 
Cross ? 
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PROCESSIONERS: (plunging forward in great excitement), No!— 
No!—No!—No!—Vicar!—Vicar! Don’t let them take away the 
Cross !—Save us from the curse of unemployment !—Give us security, 
Vicar !—Oh, give us the security of the Cross! What shall we do if 
_we have nothing but a radio! (They all cast themselves down ; some 
on their knees, some prostrate on their faces. The Vicar stands help- 
less, apologetic, gazing from the prostrate multitude to Mr. Budget and 
back again. Mr. Budget blows his nose vigorously.) 

MR. DECOR: (His hand pressed to his left side), By Jove! It’s made 
my heart palpitate! 

MR. PRYER: Do I understand that you would prefer to choose an- 
other site, Mr. Budget? 

MR. BUDGET: (gazing open-mouthed at Mr. Pryer), Another site? 
(coming to himself), Oh, ah, yes, of course. Another site. (Suddenly 
brisk again), a practical suggestion. Let’s get going. I’m sure we can 
find a place that won’t interfere with the Cross— 

PETE: Are you? 

MR. BUDGET: (ignoring Pete), A place without hallowed associa- 
tions for the people—too hallowed—that is— 

MR. PRYER: (hesitant, subdued), I think you’re wise. The expense 
of uprooting the Cross might prove prohibitive—it is so firmly in- 
trenched,—and even then—(He is moving away with Mr. Budget, but 
he turns, comes back a step or two, stands for a moment looking up 
wistfully at the Cross)—It is so firmly intrenched—and even then— 
I doubt if—(He sighs, turns away, and slowly, thoughtfully, with 
bowed head, follows, Mr. Budget.) 

MR. BUDGET: (Looking back over his shoulder as he moves away 
with Mr. Pryer), Coming Vicar? We shall want your O.K. on the 
new site— 

vicaR: (Torn by his desires, but resigning himself—to stay where 
he is), Thanks, Budget. Too bad we upset your plan—but you under- 
stand.—If you can do without me—I’m sure to approve your choice 
—hbut my place seems to be here, at the moment. 

MR. DECOR: (sitting down on the bench), Vl follow, Budget.—Sen- 
sitive heart, that’s all— Nothing serious. ; 

(Exeunt Budget and Pryer, over the hill. The processioners begin to lift their 
heads, one by one. They wipe their faces. Some of them smile at the Vicar.) 


A MASCULINE PROCESSIONER: Sporting of Budget to renew his offer. 


Think I'l] trail him. 
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ANOTHER PROCESSIONER: Yes; me too. Make sure he chooses a high 
spot. ' 

(About half the processioners scramble to their feet and make off down the hill 
at a rapid pace, after Budget and Pryer. The remainder shift their positions and 
settle into sitting postures, their willow wands upright and steadied on the ground, 
a small grove of crosses rising beneath the arms of the great Cross. They watch 
Pete and listen to his song of triumph, chanted and intoned as he takes up the 
ladder from the ground and sets it once more against the Cross. The Vicar sits 
down on the bench beside Mr. Décor. They join the processioners in repeating 
after Pete the fragments of the Vexilla Regis.) 

PETE: (apostrophizing the Cross), O Crux, ave, spes unica !* 

PROCESSIONERS: O Crux, ave, spes unica ! 

PETE: Arbor decora et fulgida 

Ornata Regis purpura— 
PROCESSIONERS: Ornata Regis purpura— 
PETE: Beata cujus brachiis 
Pretium perpendit saeculi, 
Statera facta corporis, 
Tulitque praedam tartari— 
PROCESSIONERS: Tulitque praedam tartari 

PETE: Fulgit crucis mysterium— 

PROCESSIONERS: Fulgit crucis mysterium— 

MR. DEcoR: (to the Vicar), Sorry; but I think Id better toddle 
along ; afraid of the emotional strain. (Exit.) 

(The Processioners whisper together and the bright young girl speaks softly.) 

BRIGHT YOUNG GIRL: The show’s about over, isn’t it? Why don’t we 
follow Mr. Décor? 

PROCESSIONER: (Softly), Okay by me. You know what Pete is, when 
he gets started. Never knows when to stop. 

(All the remaining processioners rise cautiously and tiptoe away. Pete, absorbed 
in his work and his chant, does not notice their departure. During the foregoing 
phrases of the Vexilla Regis he has removed the ropes from the Cross and flung 
them on the ground. Now, still on the ladder, steadying himself with one hand on 


the arm of the Cross, and half turned to face toward the bench, he makes a great 
Sign of the Cross, upon the air.) 


PETE: 
O thou mysterious finger of Creation, 
Dividing light from darkness in the Beginning: 
Thou Blessing signed upon the face of the Deep,— 
In nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus sancti: 


*For English translation, see English Hymnal—‘'The Royal Banners Forward Go.” 
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The fiery cross of Sacrifice within 
The God-stuff wherewithal the primal, holy 
Ecstasy of the universe is fashioned: 
Thou earliest whisper of the Word, or ever 
The Word was made our flesh and dwelt among us: 
O Cross! O Virtue, whereby joy hath come 
Into the whole world, Hail! We glorify thee, 
We venerate thee,—Hail !—Per crucem gaudium! 
(Pete comes down the ladder and makes a great Sign of the Cross before the 
Cross, when he stands at the foot.) 
So do we sign our partnership with God! 
These hands, for holy labor fashioned,—pierce them! 
These feet,—pierce them and press them on to triumph 
Through shame,—the Incarnate Way of Mystery. 
So do we bind ourselves to build a world, 
Through Jesus Christ, our Working-Man, our God ! 
Lean down, O Crucified, and lift us up! 
(In the silence that follows, Pete becomes aware that processioners have gone. 
He looks all around, scans the horizon every way.) 
PETE: (quietly), You and I, Vicar,—and the Judgment Day. 
vicar: (Rising, as one in a dream, eyes fixed on eternity, speaking 
slowly, thoughtfully, fearfully), I have sinned.—My fault—my fault 
—my fault—(still with eyes rapt, he sinks to his knees, as if pressed 
downward slowly by weight and compulsion). 
PETE: (his arms lifted in supplication, speaking in solemn qutet), 
“O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, set thine holy Passion, 
Cross and Death between thy judgment and our souls.” 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH— THROUGH 
EUROPEAN EYES 


By ADOLF KELLER 


MERICAN and European Protestantism must accept the fact 
that although they are, with the exception of a few groups on 
each continent, one in origin, they are different in many signifi- 

cant respects: in their historic evolution, in their psychology, in their 
interpretation of the Bible, in their application of the Christian message 
to present world conditions, and not infrequently even in their under- 
standing of that message itself. The discovery and acknowledgment 
of these differences is an important object of the comparative studies 
which the ecumenical movement requires. 


I 


Even a casual observer is aware that America is undergoing pro- 
found transformations. America was for many years the “land of 
unlimited opportunities”: a pioneer nation which was pushing west- 
ward in a continuous conquest of land and resources, and could see 
no end to its possibilities of expansion, a nation which therefore 
found it easy to believe in the inevitable progress of mankind through 
education, and the application of scientific method in the spirit of 
good will to the organization of social life. This optimism seems now 
to be giving way to uncertainty as to the economic and social future of 
the country and even as to the moral and religious stability of the next 
generation. The European Continent is already living in an atmos- 
phere of insecurity, if not of despair, confronting the threat of war, 
the downfall of civilization and the end of the Christian church. In 
America such uncertainty is just rising like a cloud. When ten millions 
of unemployed have to be taken care of, when the bread for the next 
day is no longer guaranteed even for the middle class and the farmer, 
when stocks are going down and taxes going up, when the efforts of an 
aggressive and socially minded President to restore prosperity prove 
unavailing, it is hard for the American to maintain his native op- 
timism. 

This rising doubt about the prosperity “around the corner” and the 


growing distrust of the efficiency of political and social constructive 
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efforts have not produced that feeling of helplessness and pessimism 
which characterizes those religious groups in Europe which have 
withdrawn into eschatological passivity. Multitudes of American 
Christians still believe in the efficacy of constructive efforts. They 
have their formulas and their programs—social, educational and spirit- 
ual. An amazing amount of social and religious work is done in the 
parishes by the ministers and their associates. There are institutional 
churches whose activities cover the whole field of human life—youth 
work, clubs, Bible schools, choirs, theatrical schools, nursing, welfare 
work, musical education, settlements, farming, clinics. “Our church 
is like a drugstore: you can get everything there,” a minister some- 
where in the middle west told me. 

Such parish work done by the congregations themselves is certainly 
a fulfillment of a commandment of our faith, and certain European 
judgments upon the “activism” of all such social service activities are 
wrong. The unsettled social conditions, the backward social legislation, 
the acuteness of the social conflicts make practical efforts by the church 
simply indispensable. Yet behind this tremendous social activity lies a 
belief, conscious or unconscious, in the value, the power and the efficacy 
of human or Christian efforts. And of that belief a European cannot 
help being somewhat suspicious. 

The American church’s faith in human effort undoubtedly received 
a bad jolt in the failure of prohibition. It was a great experiment. All 
Europe became an attentive spectator of this struggle between a con- 
structive social idealism and the realities of sin and human nature. We 
still expect a searching analysis of the deepest causes of the failures of 
this idealistic adventure and are not yet satisfied with such evasive ex- 
planations as point to a lack of coordinating governmental forces or to 
other minor causes. It seems to us that the explanation lies deep in 
human nature of whose propensities to evil the American church did 
not take adequate account. The same noble impatience with the pres- 
ent state of the world, the same audacious intrusion into the mystery 
of God’s will seems to be manifest here as in the idealistic missionary 
program whose motto was, “Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration.” The Christian forces can accomplish nothing without the au- 
dacity of such a belief, but can we still be so sure that God wills what 
our hearts declare to be his will? May it not rather turn out that the 
hour of our impatient attacks is not God’s hour and that God’s victory 
will come not in the form of human or Christian victories but some- 
times in what are our lamentable defeats? 
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Behind such an impatient idealism there seems to be a moralistic 
conception of Christianity and a faith in an evolutionary transforma- 
tion of this world until perfection is reached. But was the moral trans- 
formation of this world the original gospel of Christ? Emil Ludwig 
wrote me recently that the churches have failed because they do not 
prevent war. I answered with these questions: Has the church of the 
Word other powers to transform the world than the power of this 
Word, in the widest sense? Is moral improvement the message of 
Christ who began by preaching : “Repent because the kingdom of God 
is near”? Is it not an idealistic exaggeration of human responsibility 
if the victory over the most demonic forces, over the Prince of this 
World, is by such an idealistic optimism laid as a charge upon the little 
flock of Christ, which knows about judgment day, the end of the 
world and the kingdom to come? 

At the ecumenical conference at Stockholm in 1925 and in many 
meetings of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches an open controversy has several times oc- 
curred—I would not say between Anglo-American pacifism and the 
European war-spirit, but between a Western idealism overstressing 
Christian responsibility for the state of the world and Continental real- 
ism reckoning with the realities of sin and of God’s judgment, and there- 
fore underestimating the immediate and necessary responsibility of 
the Christian for the next step. 

Any idealism ignores the limitations which beset the way of man. It 
is obvious since the failure of prohibition, the obfuscation of paci- 
fism, the partial break-down of democracy, the end of “social gospel 
Christianity,” that American Protestants have become increasingly 
critical of an idealism which forgets those limitations. What happened 
at Stockholm in 1925 when the principal of an American college in- 
vited the church “to make a final moral or social effort to accelerate 
the coming of the kingdom,” would not happen now. 

This change in climate manifests itself in many fields. The decline of 
religious humanism, for instance, is one sign. The recent National 
Preaching Mission was not, as it would probably have been during the 
“social gospel” period, a simple challenge to organize a better social 
world, but was rather an appeal to put first things first : the preaching of 
the gospel and then, necessarily, the application of the gospel wherever 
it must be preached by practical witness and action. This new syn- 
thesis between the evangelistic and the social aspects of Christ’s mes- 
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Sage is certainly better rooted in the Bible than the feverish effort to 
change the world without reference to a change of hearts. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, however, to observe that the pendulum is not 
swinging back to a merely individualistic conception of the gospel. 
A fresh study of the relations between individual and community is 
digging down to ultimate metaphysical questions into which we need 
not enter here. European theology has undoubtedly had some influ- 
ence—more by its stirring and searching questions than by its dogmati- 
cal answers. European theology had made a sound criticism of 
American theology when it declared, for instance, that “loyalty to 
Christ” was certainly not a full exposition of the gospel, which does 
not begin with an act of man but by an act of God. Likewise, Ameri- 
can Protestantism may provide a sound corrective to a certain Eu- 
ropean eschatological laziness or to a social sit-down strike of the Chris- 
tians, which leaves the world as it is and waits for God’s action. At 
any rate the shrinking of former religious and social idealism in wide 
American church circles prepares the way for a timely rapproche- 
ment between American and European Protestantism. 

There is one field, however, where idealism still is dominant. It is 
education. In spite of disappointing experiences with educational 
methods, especially in religious education; in spite of the breaking 
down of former moral standards in wide circles of the younger genera- 
tion ; in spite of discoveries of the psychology of the subconscious, re- 
vealing a rather dark background for our conscious moral and religious 
life—in spite of all this, America, so far heedless of such warning voices 
as Hutchins’, still believes in the omnipotence of educational method. 
Such belief is rooted in an idealistic conception of human nature, in an 
optimistic self-made image of man and his possibilities, in an educa- 
tional humanism long associated with the name of John Dewey, which 
from a Christian point of view is devastating. The discussions in the 
education section of the Oxford Conference revealed here a wide con- 
troversial field. 


II 


The recent decline of idealism and humanism is paralleled or per- 
haps motivated by a wholesome reorientation in theological thinking. 
As there is no recognized “American theology” based upon a responsi- 
bility toward a single church, there is no common denominator for 
the diverging theological trends. European influence was probably 
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stronger in theology than in any other phase of the religious life of 
America, though the waves of theological movements reached 
America relatively late and became a distinct influence only after sev- 
eral decades. The tides which flowed from European and mostly Ger- 
man schools—Ritschlianism, the theologies of Harnack, Troeltsch, 
and Otto Deissmann—are visibly ebbing. Walter Horton in his Con- 
temporary English Theology even gives out the slogan: “Away from 
German theology !” and seeks to reorientate theological studies in the 
direction of a new evangelical catholicism which he finds in Anglican 
theology. This reaction from the hitherto predominating influence of 
German theology is due not only to the weakening of German intellec- 
tual life because of political repression but also to the difficulties which 
American theologians evidently find in understanding and assimilating 
Barthian theology. 

In spite of the fact that this theology found quite a group of excel- 
lent American interpreters—such men as Pauck, Lowrie, Richards, 
Homrighausen, John Mackay, Reinhold Niebuhr (to some extent)— 
its influence is more felt in its questions than in its answers. But already 
these searching basic questions, confronting man first with God’s Word, 
the manifold practical problems taking second place, meant the erup- 
tion of a new dynamic, invigorating and critical power into American 
theological thinking. One does not have the impression, however, that 
American theology as a whole can espouse the dogmatic ideas of Barth 
as a system—the vision of five coming volumes on dogmatics alone is 
awe-inspiring—which is very often misinterpreted as a simple repeti- 
tion of fundamentalist supernaturalist orthodoxy. If Barthian influ- 
ence may become a revolutionizing element, it can only be in an in- 
dependent American form. Brunner’s conception of natural theology 
seems to be nearer to the American mind with its inclination toward 
compromises and practical activity than the uncompromising theologi- 
cal genius of Barth which prefers to say “No!” categorically where 
friends of peace easily say “Yes.” This does not mean that Brunner is 
less categorical than Barth in challenging Christian humanism, secular- 
ism and idealism in all its forms and in confronting man with the sole 
sovereignty of God and his Word. 

Certain theologians, like W. Lowrie and John Mackay, instead of 
seeking a synthesis between Barth and Brunner which none of them can 
find, prefer to go back to Kierkegaard, one of the forefathers of dialec- 
tical theology. The long expected book of W. Lowrie on the Danish 
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thinker may mean a new theological start in bringing the original agains, Cat 
searching questions of dialectical theology in a new form before Ameri- 

can theologians, although it is difficult to believe that Kierkegaard’s 
individualistic and “existential” philosophy and his criticism of the 

church may be made accessible to American thought without a good 

deal of reinterpretation and adaptation. Modern American theology 

seems to be still in an eclectic mood and can never forget, while con- 

sidering the question of abstract truth which dominates European 

theology, the accessory pragmatic question: What have we to do? 

That a rethinking of theology is going on appears not only in such 
challenges as those of John Mackay and Homrighausen, who ask for 
a strong theology; not only in a theological reorientation of a social 
philosophy as in Reinhold Niebuhr’s books; not only in a critical 
analysis of the present theological situation as in Henry Sloane Coffin, 
H. P. Van Dusen, John Bennett, Knudson, McGiffert and Francis 
Miller—but also in a revival of theological interest among the students. 
While a few years ago theological problems had to recede before social 
problems and peace questions, the young generation manifestly feels 
the need of a theological reorientation. This is not sought in a theology 
of experience or in a rationalistic intellectualism, nor yet in a theology 
of social action, but in a theology of revelation and thus in a new effort 
to understand what the transcendent and eschatological aspect of the 
gospel may mean for the Christian church in a time of general chaos 
and disillusionment. 

The rebirth of a theological interest may be another element which 
is favorable to a rapprochement between American and European 
Christianity. To feel jointly confronted with the question of God’s 
truth does not mean an escape into stratospheres of theoretical abstrac- 
tions nor an ultimate neglect of practical tasks. Such conceptions as 
transcendence, eschatology, sovereignty of God, revelation in Jesus 
Christ are once more finding a place in American theology and are 
becoming stimuli for practical action no less effective than the Ameri- 
can conscience has received from pragmatic and humanistic concep- 


tions. 
III 


The most visible changes are taking place in the church conscious- 
ness of American Protestantism. A certain parallelism with the Eu- 
ropean situation cannot be overlooked here. I refer to the fact that 
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Christians no longer feel at home within our denominational and con- 
fessional churches. We have to reckon with the possibility that the 
church may simply become the little flock again in the midst of a 
religiously indifferent people. This is already the case in France, for in- 
stance, where out of forty-one million inhabitants the Roman Catholic 
Church claims not more than ten million members and Protestant 
churches hardly one million. Where are the remaining thirty million? 
They may truly be called the “dying” church of France. A similar end 
of the historic churches can be observed in other countries, in the large 
cities, in the younger generation, among laboring and cultured classes 
in America as well as in Europe. We can go even further and ask 
whether the organized church is not becoming a minority with an 
unorganized, diffused and invisible Christianity. The question may 
then come up whether Protestantism is at all capable of building up 
a wider church, or whether it will not exist rather as a movement, as 
an atmosphere, as an attitude and ethos within the religious world at 
large. 

Confronted with the large block of religious people in America who 
have lost all church connection, on one side, and the ecumenical move- 
ment on the other, one may ask what the denominational church still 
means today within a larger, atmospheric and partly unconscious 
Christianity. The denominational church stands today like a rocky 
island in the midst of the ocean of a vague Christian life and general 
religious productivity. Its shores are constantly whipped by waves of 
new religious movements undermining with an intense religious propa- 
ganda the once solid structure of the historic churches. These move- 
ments often seek a mission field in Europe when their appeal to the 
American public is no longer effective. The denominational church, 
facing the disintegrating influence of a growing lack of church interest 
in large numbers of the people, on the one hand, and the inclusive and 
growing interest in the ecumenical movements, on the other, seeks to 
hold a middle position between the congregation and the larger church, 
the Una Sancta. The congregation is the living cell of the church. 
One can see in Europe that the congregation may sometimes save the 
church, as for instance in Russia and Germany, where the historic 
church is going to pieces but is taking new form and new life from the 
small and living local cells, the congregations. 

In America it looks sometimes as if the Una Sancta would save the 
great churches, and the great churches, the congregations. It is 
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significant that the Congregationalists are trying to strengthen the cen- 
tral organization and power of their communion, feeling evidently that 
the congregation is not strong enough to meet the present situation. It is 
not less momentous that large denominational bodies like the Method- 
ist, the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Evangelical 
Synod and the Reformed churches are seeking a more comprehensive 
fellowship or union than hitherto and that the missionary situation of 
the Canadian churches led to the formation of a United Church. 

A real rapprochement between the American Anglicans and the 
Presbyterians would indeed be one of the most significant events in 
modern church history. If the spiritual power of faith, as expressed 
in doctrine and belief in the institutional values and form of the church, 
could find a synthesis which would be more than a mere compromise, 
such an event would give a leadership to the ecumenical movement such 
as hardly any other thing, even a church council, could do. It would 
probably also give new life to the reunion movement in Great Britain, 
which has not made much progress in recent years, and would make 
accessible to the Protestant world at large those catholic values which 
the Anglican Church more than any of the churches of the Reformation 
has preserved and for which a new understanding seems now to be 
developing. 

Such an opening of the doors should certainly not mean a dissolu- 
tion of the confessional character of the historic churches. This would 
be dangerous and would probably increase the propaganda, influence 
and significance of smaller free sectarian movements which are already 
multiplying their efforts (supported by all kinds of biblical institutes 
and private committees) to disintegrate the great historic churches of 
the Reformation. Confessionalism cannot simply be absorbed by ecu- 
menism. But the confessional churches can become real pillars of the 
ecumenical movement. Confessionalism gives character, strength and 
definiteness to Christian faith and life. Ecumenism gives breadth, 
fellowship, power of action and concentration to the Christian world. 
The bridge between confessionalism and ecumenism can be seen in the 
large and world-wide denominational alliances like those of the Angli- 
can communion represented at the Lambeth Conference, the Presby- 
terian World Alliance of Reformed Churches, the Lutheran World 
Convention and others. It would be a serious mistake for the ecumeni- 
cal movement to neglect these connections. It became obvious, for in- 
stance, at the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order that neither 
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an Anglican nor a Presbyterian group would take an important step 
without preliminary consultation.with the whole communion. A future 
church council will gain in weight and support if these world alliances 
are in one way or the other included. 

On the whole, the world conferences last summer have found a 
more general and more sympathetic echo in America than in Europe. 
It may even be that the real strength and stimulus for the furthering 
of the movement may come today from America, where not only the 
doors are opening between church groups like the Anglicans and Pres- 
byterians, between the Federal Council and the church groups not as 
yet included in it, but where the National Preaching Mission is an ex- 
tremely efficient method for bringing the spirit and work of the world 
conference before the congregations and local and state federations. 
If a step is not made today in this direction by such important groups, 
the time for further international church conferences and councils may 
soon be over. “It is five minutes to twelve,” as I have said in a little 
book which tries to interpret the significance of the recent church 
conferences. If the National Preaching Mission and the ecumeni- 
cal movement can be protected from a new invasion by an idealistic 
and vague optimism, a unique opportunity for a rapprochement be- 
tween American and European Protestantism is opening. 

Even for the social task of the church the cooperative and union 
movement is the only hope, because it is obvious today that no congre- 
gation, no church alone, is in position to make a real contribution 
toward the social needs of our time or the solution of the social and 
political problems. Here the American churches may hold even a 
key position. They have not lost to the same extent as the Continental 
churches the contact with the masses; and labor has not espoused, as 
in Europe, a materialistic Marxian ideology, diametrically opposed to 
Christian philosophy and ethics. There is still time—but it is five min- 
utes to twelve—for the church and labor to find each other. If they find 
each other in a sincere way, without imposing their formulas upon each 
other, a driving force may come into action of unique importance for 
the nation and the world at large, because a labor movement friendly 
to the spiritual and social values for which the church stands, may 
mean a world spared the revolution and war which today threaten us. 


Ahe, Welle 


CHALLENGE OF A HILLSIDE 
By BURNHAM EATON 


URN now from this peace, 

(Though you came and come again to it waiting, 
To drink it deep, then turn away again 
Restrengthened). 


Turn now with thought for men, 

With compassion for the race 

Of a million men cramped and huddled, 
Who never know tranquillity of hillsides 
Or stirring peace of vast blue space. 


“T will lift up mine eyes—” 

But turn now to those who veil them, 
Who may never lift them 

But to dust and cinders. 


Turn now from this peace. 

Be mindful of the want among men in many places, 
Who long for hills but know them not 

And know not what they long for. 
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THE MORTALITY OF NATURALISM 
By GEORGE M. GIBSON 


HE IDEAL has ceased, the lyric vein has dried up ; the new 

men are cured of lyricism and the ideal ; ‘a severe and pitiless 

truth has made its entry, as the last word of experience, even 
into art itself.’ The characters of the new literature of fiction are ‘sci- 
ence, a spirit of observation, maturity, force, a touch of hardness.’ ” 
This is not a description of our American post-war literary output. It 
was written in 1887 by Matthew Arnold in his essay on Count Leo 
Tolstoi and is descriptive of the literature of French naturalism 
heralded by the appearance, thirty years before, of Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary. 


I 


A review of that period may serve to remind us that our own pre- 
vailing popular philosophy is not so original as its chief exponents had 
led us to believe. Naturalism as a thought-mode is not the end-product 
of all cultural and scientific progress; it has appeared many times in 
history and is always mortal. This paper does not mean to suggest 
that there are no causes or reasons for the occurrence of a naturalistic 
outlook on life; nor will it claim that these expressions serve no pur- 
pose. Preceded and urged on by the stimulus of an excessive romanti- 
cism, or by undisciplined supernaturalism, these schools of thought 
appear to serve a corrective function. But, despite the fact that their 
enthusiastic adherents attempt to endow them with ultimate sanction, 
they, of necessity, complete their cycle and are done. 

Even now we witness the steady downward curve of our post-war 
period which, taken as a piece, has been called realism (with no 
accurate devotion to the term’s meaning). The central dogma of John 
Dewey that “experience itself is the ultimate authority” meets its chal- 
lenge today from respectable philosophic as well as religious quarters. 
While a this-worldly view, glorifying scientific observation, together 
with disdain of moral values or religious insights, may still hold the 
field in popular philosophy, such contemporaries as Albert Einstein, 
Sir James Jeans, Robert Andrews Millikan, Hillaire Belloc, and the 
late G. K. Chesterton represent those who refuse to be contained in the 
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narrow mold of naturalism. Understanding that popular philosophy 
always lags some half-century behind its foremost contemporary 
thought, we may be justified in supposing that the future belongs else- 
where than with the naturalists. 

How ephemeral is the thought-mode here discussed is graphically 
illustrated by the rise and fall of the literary expression of this mood, 
almost in the course of a single decade. In the 1920’s a disillusioned 
nation stood in a queue for its copies of Main Street and Babbitt ; The 
Titan, The Genius and An American Tragedy found echoing response 
in the multitudes whose beacons of ancient faith had gone out ; Eugene 
O’Neill had discovered raw, instinctive desire as dramatic material 
and was making it popular in Desire Under the Elms. The sophomores 
of the Bible Belt who, in the pre-war decade, had smuggled their for- 
bidden Boccaccio’s into dormitories, were, in the post-war decade, 
brazenly devouring Mencken and Nathan in lecture-rooms. And, 
though refusing to goose-step to the inherited traditions, they none- 
theless bowed to the tyranny of these Baltimore sages in the farthest- 
flung nose-thumbing army of youth that any nation had ever produced. 

The cult of the animal was with us, and the cult of the cruel—the 
cult of the unnatural practised in the name of naturalism. James 
Branch Cabell’s Jurgen, once banned, came forth in triumph to clothe 
homosexuality with cultural finesse. Joyce’s Ulysses showed us human 
depravity with exhibitionary ardor. Willa Cather, in the mood of 
realistic observation, wrote extended pages on Kansas dust; Walter 
Lippmann, bewailing the abdication of the ancestral gods, and Harry 
Elmer Barnes, gloating over Christianity’s twilight, both harked back 
to the Lucretius that a decadent Rome had produced, who had told 
of the eternal atomic drift and sung, in melancholy quatrains, the in- 
stability of all things. Bertrand Russell, reviving Schopenhauer, was 
telling the new age that progressive disillusionment and unyielding 
stoical despair were the only valid signs of the civilized mind. And 
Joseph Wood Krutch cried out the agony of the sad young man of the 
era: “Ours is a lost cause; there is no home for us in the natural uni- 
verse.” 

There were a few who refused the style, choosing rather to remain 
quaintly anachronistic than to adopt the loose garments of the new 
freedom. Christopher Morley continued producing values, not despis- 
ing those of romance and self-discipline. Stuart P. Sherman raised a 
voice in defense of the genteel tradition in the wilderness of anarchic 
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“creativity.” And the literary humanists found voice through the 
Bookman, standing for the rights of the human spirit against its own 
excesses. But such as these were conspicuous by their very relief against 
the general background. 

An agony of mind and soul was the most natural outcome of an era 
of naturalism. It might have been foreseen that an era, which scorned 
as medieval the conception of man as “an animal plus” and sought for 
physiological explanations for all ecstatic loves and rapturous mystic 
moments, should at last reach the ennui which is the price of excess. For, 
as Chesterton showed us from his look at the thirteenth century, 
naturalism becomes unnatural. Men of that day, regarding love as 
natural, had followed the pathway into unnatural and revolting per- 
versions. Against them and all they represented in that undisciplined 
time, Saint Francis “rose over Italy like a pardon of God.” 


II 


But whether foreseen or not, our post-war period entered a decline 
as rapid as its rise. The 1930’s record a marked change. The reading 
public grew tired of endless description of observed minutiae, pre- 
sented with no effort at moral valuation. Having been urged to look 
upon life realistically, they began to wonder whether all the real were 
confined to Dreiser’s Chicago gutters or to Lewis’ polite adulteries. 
And since man had so pitifully failed in his economic systems and in 
his national life, the decade pondered the failure, if not with penitence, 
at least with doubt of the Dewey dogma that “human experience is the 
ultimate authority.” We groped for the more yet. We demanded that 
literature give us meanings and values, not mere catalogues of fact. 
To survey the best-seller lists from the end of the World War to the 
present is to see this major drift in reading tastes, away from the ex- 
cessive naturalism that defined the school, and toward a variety of 
broader expressions. 

The change is also easily discernible in the confessions of the chief 
exponents of literary modernism. Too much may not be assumed 
from the shift. There is as yet little open repudiation of former posi- 
tions. Nearest to real conversions have been the experiences of Paul 
Elmer More, as his pilgrimage led him over many years from the 
Demon of the Absolute to Christ the Word, and T. S. Eliot, who came 
through humane skepticism into the fold of the Anglican Church. In 
degree, all the authors have been affected by the immanent mortality 


of their chosen system. Dr. Dewey of late turned his mind to religion, 
and, through dealing with it with his tools of a lifetime—the scientific 
mood, the ethical motive, and naturalistic monism—at least has paid 
it the tribute of extended attention. Dreiser, destined perhaps to re- 
_ main incorrigible to the end, nonetheless confessed in an unguarded 
moment to being tired of his reputation as a small boy throwing snow- 
balls at plug-hats and forced to live up to the reputation. And his 
finest fury against shams, stupidities, greed and disorder could find 
no justification in his accepted system. Courageously flinging himself 
into the struggle for civil liberties in the Harlan coal fields, he could 
offer no reason under naturalistic monism for either his courage or his 
love of liberty. Since post-war realism concerning man included only 
his demonic attributes and excluded as fictional all his better parts, 
Dreiser must depart from his system and find entirely outside its defi- 
nitions that zeal for righteousness which would not let him rest. 

Sinclair Lewis, having gained Nobel recognition for his arraignment 
of the status quo, was quoted as saying upon his return to America: 
“T am not satisfied with anything I have done; I would like to go up 
into the Maine woods and write something beautiful before I die.” He 
has not done it yet, but his current offering is a story of one phase of the 
revolt against revolt, which may be symptomatic of the decay we now 
describe. Bertrand Russell, coming to see that philosophic despair is 
not the final state, turned his energies toward a healthy “Conquest of 
Happiness.” 

Mencken, having grown prosperous vending his iconoclasm, suc- 
cumbed completely to prosperity’s temptation, and became a kept 
writer for all the forces of reaction of a dying order. This, too, is a 
confession. Cabell, who was hailed by the repressed as the champion 
of their rights to be licentious, grew weary of the excess of sexuality 
and homosexuality and found himself impelled to speak a word in 
behalf of those who claimed for themselves the right not to be pro- 
miscuous in an age in which virginity and continence had come to be 
looked upon as amazing curiosities. Willa Cather’s pilgrimage led her 
away from the dust storms of Kansas to archbishops and cathedrals 
and the Shadow on the Rock, with a treatment of the miraculous and 
devotional, sympathetic rather than critical. O’Neill introduced the 
latest theme of redemption into his latest plays and, under dramatic 
as well as theological necessity, whether he knew it or not, must lead his 
lost character to the cathedral scene for the fulfillment of his hopes. 
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The religious counterpart of this literary transition is to be seen in 
the eclipse of interest in the humanist movement hailed scarcely a 
decade ago as the new religion of man. It was marked with the char- 
acters of science, a spirit of observation, a this-worldly emphasis, a 
corresponding skepticism of the supernatural, sentimental humani- 
tarianism, and was contained in the mold of naturalistic monism. In 
the quill-pen battle that accompanied its popularity some of us younger 
churchmen participated on the side of the new enlightenment, with 
zeal exceeding knowledge. The interest lapsed as suddenly as it rose. 
Potter, almost alone, was left as its unattached and erratic prophet. 
Ames, Dietrich and Holmes have all broken through the narrowness. 
And over all Protestantism has come this widespread revival of theo- 
logical spirit as the necessary corrective for which a so-called religious 
naturalism cried out. The curve of the thought-style is bending defi- 
nitely downward. It is seen now to be the product of a Zeitgeist con- 
taining no hint of eternals and universals. As frequently before in the 
history of thought, naturalism shows itself mortal, and prepares itself 
for extreme unction. 


III 


The French period of our opening quotation shows close parallels to 
our own. Paul Muni’s recent excellent portrayal of Emile Zola, dom- 
inant figure of that school of naturalism, invites a look into the 
unhappy fortunes of its philosophy. Matthew Josephson in Zola and 
His Time sympathetically and discriminatingly presents that era as a 
large-scale illustration of the inadequacy of naturalism. 

Zola, Flaubert, Daudet and Goncourt, rebelling against the sac- 
charine sentimentality of the age of romance and the extravagances of 
the church, became the inseparable four horsemen of the naturalistic 
apocalypse. Zola, in the poverty of his attic on the left bank of the 
Seine, sought for a formula to which to dedicate his energies. He came 
upon it in the time-spirit, later described by Sainte-Beuve: “The ideal 
has ceased, . . . the lyric vein dried up. .. . Science . . . spirit of observa- 
tion, maturity, force, a touch of hardness.” Zola formed his creed: 
“Tt is not my intention to comment or moralize .. . only to investigate, 
to expose, to lay all before you.” And again: “I would borrow of the 
sciences their broad horizons, their magnificent hypotheses! .. . I 
would become a new Lucretius....I ama positivist, an evolutionist, 
a materialist ; my system is heredity. I have found it the instrument of 
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my epoch, and there is no doubt about the power which it gives to a 
man to feel himself holding it in his hands and aiding the natural evo- 
lution of things. I wish to be a painter of life. I must therefore ask of 
science to explain life to me, to make it known to me.” Sainte-Beuve, 
' critic with romantic leanings, had looked about him and observed 
sadly: “Anatomists and physiologists, I find you everywhere!” Zola 
saw the same, and hailed them with joy and open arms. 

Having a philosophy, he now formulated his plan. It was to por- 
tray the Rougon-Marquart family in all its ramifications through 
generations, set in the milieu of Parisian social life. Many hundreds 
of characters, representing all stages of moral and mental capacity, 
and all phases and vocations of French life, were to come teeming from 
his inventive brain. In one book alone there were seventy-six charac- 
ters. It was truly an epochal adventure. The sale of Contes Ninon 
while the author was twenty-four began that long train of voluminous 
naturalistic description which was to continue almost without a break 
for forty years. He was alternately branded as the villain of the whole 
French literary scene, and hailed as its Messiah. In all this the center 
of reference was naturalism. With its spirit and instruments he uncov- 
ered the most unsavory stench-pools of French life, dug his way into 
the sewers described by his illustrious contemporary, Victor Hugo, in 
Les Misérables, and, notebook in hand, invaded exclusive social salons 
for the vast cataloguing of customs which was to document his cease- 
less writing. 

Younger contemporaries followed after him, gladly recognizing in 
him their lord and master: Paul Cezanne, father of modernism in art ; 
De Maupassant, craftsman of the sex-centered short-story ; J. K. Huys- 
mans, among them all the most sensitive and refined and who there- 
fore went the deeper into mire and later rose higher toward redemp- 
tion. 

Huysmans presents to us the clearest concrete illustration of the 
natural course of naturalism. In his experience is found a recapitula- 
tion on a shorter curve of the cycle to be run by the movement of 
which he was a part. His Ld Bas has already followed naturalism to 
its unnatural consequences. Here, the description of ‘satanic worship 
in underground Parisian chambers literally shocks the reader to numb- 
ness. Madame Chaunteleauy, of the social elite but wholly given over 
to the bestial practices of satanic worship, represents the lostness of 
the age. Literary materials are masturbation, all manner of sex per- 
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versions, and the black mass in which Satan is implored to minister to 
lusts, while the Christ is ritualistically cursed. Withal a beauty of 
treatment gives promise of a redemption later to be sought. A Rebours 
brings this sensitive young author to his center of indifference, where, 
exhausted with that which goes “against the grain” of his true and 
finer nature, he accepts Schopenhauer’s pessimism as “the great con- 
soler of choice intellects and lofty souls,” restrains hopes as much as 
possible lest they should fall toppling around his ears. 

In En Route he begins his movement toward redemption. Here are 
exquisite descriptions of the art of bell-tolling. Here the plain chant, 
God’s own music, soothes the jaded nerves. Durtal, the searching pil- 
grim of life, goes from one to another chapel and cathedral of Paris to 
find that which naturalism cannot contain. And in the soft light that 
falls at vesper hours through stained glass windows on white-cowled 
nuns at prayer he finds a kindly light that leads him on. His prayer 
the first night in the Trappist monastery where he has retired into the 
benediction of total silence, is the cry of the age of naturalism which 
would seek to rise and return to the Father: 


“Father, I have driven the swine from my being, but they have trampled on me, 
and covered me with mire, and the very sty is in ruins. Have pity on me for I 
return from a distant land. Have mercy, O Lord, on the swine-herd without a 
house. I have entered into Thy house; do not send me away, be to me a kindly 
host, wash me.” . . . He prayed long, unsealing himself for the first time, recogniz- 
ing his unworthiness and vileness so that he could not imagine how, in spite of his 
mercy, the Lord could tolerate him in the little circle of the elect; he examined 
himself, saw clearly, and avowed that he was inferior to the least of these lay 
brothers who perhaps could not even spell out of a book, understood that the cul- 
ture of the mind was naught and the culture of the soul was all, and little by little 
without perceiving it, thinking only of stammering forth acts of gratitude, he 
disappeared from the chapel, his soul borne up by the souls of others, away, away 
from the world, far from his charnelhouse, far from his body. 


The master Zola besought his younger contemporary to forego such 
writing. But the die was cast. Huysmans was prodromatic of the im- 
manent decay of the system and the passage of the Zeitgeist which 
could offer nothing in the ultimate except despair. 


IV 


Now the younger writers came forth with a startling manifesto, 
signed by five whose names are still obscure. The paper echoed far 
and wide through French literary circles of the last century. This 
remarkable document, beginning by paying tribute to the powers of 
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_ Zola, and expressing some gratitude for past services, rapidly came 
to the central declaration: “Well, the game is up! We repudiate vig- 
orously this impostor of true literature. . . . Our protest is a cry for 
probity, the dictates of the consciences of young men, concerned in 
_ defending their works—good or bad—against a confusion of their aims 
with the aberrations of the master. We are convinced that La Terre 
is not the momentary stumbling of a great man, but the accumulation 
of a series of downward steps, the irremediable, morbid depravity of a 
chaste man.” 

And though the signers came humbly in after years offering abject 
apology for their inexcusable harshness of spirit, the thrust had been 
given—naturalism’s fatal wound at the hands of its friends. Zola was 
stunned. But the criticism from without making alliance with some- 
thing within him created in his own mind a doubt of naturalism’s final 
authenticity, stirred in him, even in his fat and prosperous maturity, 
some yearning for the more yet. Excusing himself to those who thought 
they discerned his change, he said: “I have given my life to analysis ; 
should I not be allowed a bit of synthesis before I go?” 

In 1891 the Echo de Paris collected a symposium of answers to the 
questions: Is naturalism sick? Is it dead? Can it be saved? What 
will it be replaced with? As Zola’s biographer says, “the replies of the 
naturalist authors themselves are most interesting. They represented 
a general abandonment, even by the faithful, for they sensed as 
actresses do the changing public taste.” 

Zola himself wrote: “Naturalism finished? Possibly. ... This reac- 
tion is logical, and it may triumph, if a man appears who resumes 
powerfully in himself the plaint of the age, the reaction against sci- 
ence. That is how naturalism may die. . . . I believe in a picturing of 
truth broader, more complex, a greater overture to humanity, a sort 
of classicism of naturalism. . . . Well, if I had time, I would do the 
other thing, what they want, what they need... .” 

Huysmans answered: “We are done with naturalism. In every 
direction masturbation has been novelized. Belgium has given us an 
epic of syphilis. I believe that in the realm of pure scientific observa- 
tion we may stop there. It was fated to come! It is an impasse, a 
blocked tunnel, into which Zola with his great drumbeating has led 
us.” Ernest Renan whose name is still identified with the introduc- 
tion of the naturalistic mood into New Testament study, answered 
with a question: “Naturalism? Is there such a thing?” 

Anatole France whose exquisite prose was to cover a multitude of 
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sins for the coming thirty years, said: “Naturalism is finished. To see 
in peasants nothing but animals in rut is as childish, as false as to make 
of a woman an ethereal sexless creature.” 

And we see Emile Zola turning in the comfortable autumn of his 
life toward the miracle city of Lourdes and the eternal city of Rome 
to make a new beginning. He made no eleventh hour confession nor 
embraced the dogmas with open arms. He went as truth-seeker, but 
now ready to seek it from other quarters than “man’s own experi- 
ence” and to give sympathetic ear to its claims. From Lourdes he 
sends Paul Alexis, losing his sight in Paris, a vial of the healing water— 
with what faith or intent one may only conjecture. Alexis, having no 
faith in Rome, nor any in miracles, did have faith in Zola, and ap- 
plied the water to his failing eyes. Then, miracle of miracles, his sight 
was improved! This was symbolic of an age which, lost in its own 
darkness, must seek its healing from living waters. Zola turned then 
to Rome to catalogue the materials of ecclesiastical splendor and the 
spiritual truth they stand for. He returned home to write his final 
trilogy of the cities, Lourdes, Rome, Paris, all uttered in a new tone. 

It was in the midst of this period of spiritual transition that he was 
rudely shaken out of the comfort of his baroque study by the cry from 
the gaunt Dreyfus on his exile rock, “Innocent, innocent, innocent!” 
It stabbed his soul awake. He constituted himself the supreme court of 
France, gathered evidence, and prepared himself to hurl defiance at 
the intrenched powers of a nation, “Truth is on the march and will 
not stop !” 

It was truth of another order than that to which he had devoted his 
best decades. Here is no longer “the spirit of observation,” the de- 
tached cataloguing of the minutiae of social life, the disdain of moral 
judgment and valuation. The truth for which he now stands, and to 
which he dedicates reputation and energy, is not contained in the nar- 
row mold of his former naturalism, nor limited to observable human 
experience. It is prophetic, apostolic! He appears now with the poise 
and serenity of those who are signed and sealed to a cause greater than 
they, and in the interest of which they are totally indifferent to human 
approval, to security, to life and death. And from the dedication a 
prophetic optimism rises, a faith in the good that triumphs despite 
humanity. Through London fogs in exile and across the channel 
mists he could see his France, the mad-dogs still at its helm. But he 
could say: “I feel new stars rising!” 
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Thus for the enactment of his final and most glorious role, he had to 
break through the limitations of his early creed. Naturalism knew no 
splendid moral anger, no love of freedom, no conscience. Zola had 
written in his youth: “It is not my intention to comment or moralize 
... only to investigate, to expose, to lay all before you.” But over his 
body Anatole France could say of him: “He was a moment of the 
conscience of man.” Not the leader alone, but French naturalism as 
a dominant philosophy was dead. It was time for new stars to rise. 

The implied thesis of this essay is that the lines of classic literature 
and classic theology tend to converge upon those eternal and universal 
truths above all the spirits of time and place. Naturalism, whether our 
own of the post-war period, or that of nineteenth century France, or 
of thirteenth century Italy, or of the day of Lucretius, is a passing 
mood, a temporal style of thought and feeling which carries within it 
the seeds of its own mortality. It holds no doctrine of God. Its doc- 
trine of man is that his own experience is his ultimate authority. And 
upon the basis of that doctrine there is no redemption. 

This is why no single piece of redemption literature has ever been 
produced from naturalistic assumptions. This is why few naturalists 
have ever attempted redemption stories, and why those few have failed 
to consummate salvation. Goethe fails in his artificial rescue of Faust 
by a cheat of the Devil. Shakespeare, showing strength incomparable 
in human tragedy, is weak in resolving tragedy or effecting any con- 
vincing transaction between the soul and its God. Tennyson, for the 
most part, cries after redemption like a child in the dark. The great 
artists of redemption are Dante, Milton, Tolstoy, Caine; the theme is 
in the Pilgrim’s Chorus of Tannhaiser, and in the old morality play 
Everywoman. Browning comes close to it in Paracelsus. In these is a 
doctrine of man closer to truth than Dr. Dewey’s teaching of his self- 
containment. They, every one, confess to the creatureship of man. 
Without exception, they present this being, so strangely compounded 
of dust and eternal life, as dependent for his destiny upon “a power 
not himself.” 

Such writers will come again. Their coming waits upon a great 
religious experience and upon its inevitable accompaniment—a culti- 
vation of the spirit of theology. 
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DESCARTES—RATIONALIST AND MYSTIC 
By ROBERT W. BRETALL 


LL does not go well today with the reputation of the “father of 
modern philosophy”—especially in theological circles. One 
hears him called also “the father of the de-Christianization of 

culture,” the father of positivistic rationalism, and, most particularly, 
the father of that way of viewing the world which places man, and not 
God, at the center of it. Catholic writers such as Jacques Maritain 
have been preaching anti-Cartesianism for some time ; recently, how- 
ever, a considerable number of Protestants have been won over to their 
point of view. For these thinkers, the influence of Descartes has been 
almost totally disastrous, for it has lain in the direction of substituting 
scientific means for moral and spiritual ends, and of abstracting the 
human reason from its object so as to create the “egocentric predica- 
ment.” These charges are true, and it would be sophistry to dispute 
them. But a philosopher is not just his znfluence ; for there is always 
the possibility that he has been misunderstood. The Hegelian notion 
that we understand a thinker by tracing the subsequent history of his 
teachings has, of course, some truth. History may shed light on certain 
aspects of a man’s thought which might go unnoticed otherwise; but 
the historical process is not an inevitably truthful one: it selects, empha- 
sizes, and omits, and these selections, emphases, and omissions may not 
be adequate to the complexity of the philosophy in question. The his- 
torical study of the influence of any philosophy must then be balanced 
by an equally intensive systematic study of the philosophy in itself. 


I 


It may be that this balance is peculiarly hard to effect in the case of 
Descartes, simply because his historical influence has been so firmly 
fixed in our minds. But in proportion as it is effected, we shall find that 
Descartes becomes a much less simple sort of man. Almost any of the 
accusations levelled against him may be viewed in two ways. When, 
for example, M. Maritain complains that Descartes “made meta- 
physics an introduction to mechanics, medicine, and ethics,” we may 
reply that he made it the introduction to these subjects—that is, the 
indispensable foundation, the precondition, of any investigation of the 
external world or of man. As Lévy-Bruhl points out, the parallel be- 
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tween Democritus and Descartes (first urged by Leibniz) has often 
been exaggerated so as to obscure the real difference between the two. 
With Descartes, before physics is begun a complete metaphysical sys- 
tem has first been established, and it is from this that physics is to de- 
rive its principles: the primordial laws of phenomena . . . are deduced 
from God’s attributes. . . . Lastly, far from looking upon matter as self- 
existent, Descartes believes that bodies, as well as other finite things, 
exist only by God’s express will and constant help. Should this help 
cease for an instant all bodies would sink back into nothingness.” 

It may be said, however, that all this is beside the point. The central 
issue in connection with Descartes is not whether matter depends upon 
God, but whether God depends upon man. This is the well known 
charge of “‘anthropocentricity,” and to estimate just how much truth 
and justice it contains is all-important. ‘The abstraction of subjective 
man from reality had its origin in Descartes” and “‘in this vacuum of 
subjectivity, the modern mind has found its problems ever since” — 
these phrases from the Editor of CHrIsTENDOM are as accurate as most 
generalizations. But to speak as if one man corrupted the whole course 
of modern European thought is to take a naively individualistic view 
of the matter. Descartes was rather the spokesman of a variety of cul- 
tural and intellectual currents of his day: there is more than one theme 
running through his philosophy, and not all of the themes are to be 
condemned. What I shall try to show is, that if we view Descartes with 
a fair amount of sympathy, we shall discover in him, alongside much 
that is ruinously “subjective” and rationalistic in nature, a sound ap- 
proach to the philosophy of religion, and one which Christianity can- 
not afford to dispense with. 

Will this, then, give us the “real” or “true” Descartes, whom the 
more usual interpretation has overlooked? The answer to this rather 
delicate question depends ultimately on what is meant by “consist- 
ency.” We may admit that Descartes’ philosophy, considered as the 
strictest rationalism, is “consistent” in the narrow sense of self-con- 
sistency ; just so, Spinoza’s philosophy is thoroughly and magnificently 
self-consistent. But an age like our own, which does not accept the 
rationalistic premise, will care little for such consistency: the philoso- 
phy of Descartes and the philosophy of Spinoza will be simply and 
fundamentally wrong, for all of their harmony within themselves. For 
such an age there will arise the task of delineating and conserving the 
real insights of the great rationalistic thinkers, while canceling out 
their fundamental errors. To do this is to render these thinkers “con- 
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sistent” in a much deeper sense—consistent with reality, and not 
merely consistent with themselves. We must, of course, be careful not 
to import into the Cartesian philosophy anything that is not really 
there; but those elements which really are there, and which are not 
vitiated by rationalism or subjectivism—which point, rather, in the 
very opposite direction—these should be clearly pointed out, in order 
that nothing of value may be lost. 


II 


In determining Descartes’ view of the relation between man and 
God, we must subtract from consideration what may be called the 
biographical element, as a mere contingency. In the Discourse on 
Method and the Meditations Descartes is relating his own intellectual 
history ; and so he begins with the intuition of his own existence (the 
Cogito ergo sum), and proceeds from that to the proof of the existence 
of God. This is the order, in other words, in which Descartes’ thinking 
actually took place; but the actual process of thought is not identical 
with its logical process, and it by no means follows from the fact that 
Descartes became certain of the self before he became certain of God, 
that the knowledge of God is logically dependent upon the knowledge 
of the self. 

That Descartes himself made this distinction between the actual 
order of discovery and the logical order of “pure truth” we can infer 
from the fact that while he repeatedly insists that the knowledge of 
material things is less certain than that of the self or of God, he no- 
where states that the knowledge of the self is in any way prior (log- 
ically, that is) to the knowledge of God. It is only actually prior in 
Descartes’ own experience. For purposes of exposition, Descartes is 
forced to write as if his philosophy were a matter of three sharply 
divided stages—(1) the self, (2) God, (3) the external world; each 
one being discoverable as logically certain apart from those that follow 
it, but not apart from those that precede. It is true that the knowledge 
of the external world depends upon knowledge of God and of the self 
in this sense ; but Descartes never claims to be theoretically certain of 
the self alone, apart from God. For at the beginning of Meditation 
ITI, after the Cogito has been expounded, he still raises the possibility 
of a deceitful Deity ; and he says: 

In truth, as I have no ground for believing that Deity is deceitful, and as, indeed, 


I have not even considered the reasons by which the existence of a Deity of any 
kind is established, the ground of doubt that rests only on this supposition is very 
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slight, and, so to speak, metaphysical. But, that I may be able wholly to remove 
it, I must inquire whether there is a God, as soon as an opportunity of doing so 
shall present itself; and if I find that there is a God, I must examine likewise 
whether he can be a deceiver; for, without the knowledge of these two truths, I 
do not see that I can ever be certain of anything. [Italics mine.] 


Even more decisive is the statement in the Discourse on Method 
(Part IV, near the end) : 


In the first place, even the principle which I have already taken as a rule, viz., 
that all the things which we clearly and distinctly conceive are true, is certain only 
because God is or exists, and because he is a perfect being, and because all that we 
possess is derived from him: whence it follows that our ideas or notions, which to 
the extent of their clearness and distinctness are real, and proceed from God, must 
to that extent be true. . . . But if we did not know that all which we possess of real 
and true proceeds from a perfect and infinite being, however clear and distinct our 
ideas might be, we should have no ground on that account for the assurance that 
they possess the perfection of being true. 


Arnauld, among others, pointed out that the Cartesian philosophy 
involves a circle, because the criterion of clarity and distinctness de- 
pends upon God, while yet the proof of God’s existence seems to depend 
upon the criterion of clarity and distinctness. Descartes replied to this 
criticism, and his reply is most instructive: the criterion, he said, de- 
pends upon God only in so far as memory is involved in an argument 
—that is, only in so far as there is a linear order of proof which we can- 
not “intuit” all at once, but of which we must intuit the different steps 
separately and then remember that we have intuited them. But if this 
is so, it seems to follow that the proof of God’s existence cannot really 
be a “proof” at all—cannot be a linear chain of deductive reasoning. 
It must be an intuition, just as the certainty of the self is an intuition. 
The whole notion of the knowledge of God being dependent upon the 
knowledge of self, or of the former being a deduction from the latter 
as necessary premise, must then be abandoned. Unless it is abandoned, 
the criterion of clarity and distinctness must be introduced to guaran- 
tee the conclusion that God exists, and only God himself can guarantee 
this criterion. 


III 


All this is true; and yet it seems plain that Descartes, in his own 
account of the matter, definitely connects the existence of God with 
the existence of the self. The distinctively Cartesian “proof of the 
existence of God” is generally referred to as the “causal proof,” because 
it proceeds (a) from the existence of the self and (b) from the self’s 
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idea of an infinite being, to infer God as the only sufficient cause of the 
self and of the self’s idea. The two parts (a) and (b) into which the 
“proof” divides are important. Descartes clearly distinguishes these 
parts, and even speaks as if they are two separate proofs. This, how- 
ever, is impossible ; for if we consider them as separate, we see immedi- 
ately that neither by itself possesses any validity whatsoever. 

Take first the mere “idea of an infinite being”: we cannot argue 
from this idea of an infinite being to a really existent infinite being as 
its cause, simply because there is a gulf between ideality and actuality. 
We might accept Descartes’ favorite axiom that “the greater cannot 
come from the less” as holding good within either the ideal realm or 
the actual realm; but there is no plausibility at all, let alone self- 
evidence, in crossing over—in claiming, that is, that the “greater” in 
the ideal sphere cannot come from the “less” in the actual. An idea 
of an infinite being—strictly qua “idea”—does not require an infinite 
being as its cause—or, at least, to say that it does is to proceed upon the 
most rationalistic of assumptions, and one which violently offends com- 
mon sense. At this point in his argument Descartes has not justified 
any such assumption, and we are therefore free to reject it. 

But we are in no better situation if, on the other hand, we start from 
the bare existence of the finite self. For even if we again assume that 
“the greater cannot come from the less,” we can conclude only that 
there exists a cause of the finite self that is at least equal (in perfec- 
tion) to that self, or, at the most, is a little greater than the latter—in 
other words, we can establish only a finite God. The progression of 
causes-a-little-greater-than-their-effects might, so far as we can tell, 
be infinite, and we should thus never reach a being infinite once for 
all. Whether we argue from the zdea of an infinite being alone, or 
from the existence of a finite being alone, we therefore never reach the 
conclusion we are seeking. 

We only reach our conclusion, or, at least, come within sight of it, 
when we take the two lines of argument together, and think of them as 
constituting a single “proof.” On the one side, it is not just from the 
idea of God that we argue, if by “‘idea”’ is meant a bare meaning, an 
abstract content: we argue from the idea as an existing reality, an idea 
thought by us. On the other side, we do not argue from the mere exist- 
ence of our finite selves: we argue from these selves as the Cartesian 
“doubt” discovered them—that is, not as merely finite selves, but as 
finite selves which yet possess an idea of the infinite—a “notion” of it, 
a striving toward it which is revealed in the very fact of their recogniz- 
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_ ing themselves as finite and subject to error. Thus revised, the argument 

would run like this: I perceive that I, a definitely limited being, exist ; 
but I have also an idea of what is without limit ; and this dual state of 
things would be impossible, unless a limitless being really existed. “That 
which knows something more perfect than itself is not the source of its 
own being” (Principles of Philosophy). Or, as Descartes most lumi- 
nously expresses it at the end of Meditation III: “I perceive that I could 
not possibly be of such a nature as I am, and yet have in my mind the 
idea of a God, if God did not in reality exist.” 

Nevertheless it is interesting to observe that even this argument is 
invalid, if we insist upon its being a genuine “argument,” a “proof” 
proceeding from definite premises to a definite conclusion. For the con- 
clusion does not follow unless we allow the typical rationalistic assump- 
tion that a finite being could not “possibly” have originated the idea of 
an infinite being. As long as we persist in viewing God as the “con- 
clusion” to be drawn from given data, we get nowhere at all. There is 
only one way in which Descartes’ argument can succeed, and that is 
under the assumption that we directly perceive or intuit God, just as 
we directly perceive or intuit the self. That this is what Descartes was 
really driving toward, but which became obscured by his rationalistic 
prepossessions and especially by his attempt at an autobiographical 
account—an account, that is, which would present the growth of his 
convictions in serial order, in the way they actually occurred to him— 
is indicated by such a passage as this, again from near the end of the 
third Meditation: 


Considering only that God is my creator, it is highly probable that he in some 
way fashioned me out of his own image and likeness, and that I perceive this like- 
ness, in which is contained the idea of God, by the same faculty by which I appre- 
hend myself—in other words, when I make myself the object of reflection, I not 
only find that I am an incomplete and dependent being, and one who unceasingly 
aspires after something better than he is; but, at the same time, I am assured like- 
wise that he upon whom I am dependent possesses in himself all the goods after 
which I aspire, and that not merely indefinitely and potentially, but infinitely and 
actually, and that he is thus God. [Italics mine. ] 


Descartes’ “proof of the existence of God” thus becomes valid only 
when it ceases to be a “proof” at all, and is regarded instead as the 
(necessarily imperfect) elaboration of a primary intuition. I perceive 
myself as finite and imperfect ; but in the very same instant I perceive 
also the infinite and perfect toward which I aspire. “The knowledge of 
the existence of God is, therefore, dependent on no middle term, but 
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is just as intuitive as our own existence. Both are alike evident, and 
alike certain. As from the ‘Cogito,’ ‘sum’ immediately follows, so from 
‘Deus cogitatur, ‘Deus est’ immediately follows. . . .” (Kuno Fischer, 
Descartes and His School). How do we know that God is being 
thought? The answer is, that no one can know it unless he has had 
the definite experience of “thinking God.” In just the same spirit 
Professor G. E. Moore has argued that no one can have any notion 
of “good” unless he has personally experienced “good”—unless he 
himself has “sensed” this particular quality of things, which by itself 
is unique and indefinable. But although we may not be able to explain 
what God means to anyone who has not experienced him, we may 
indicate in a general way the nature of such experience—the marks 
by which it may be recognized, the circumstances under which it 
most often occurs. For this purpose—and only for this purpose—Des- 
cartes takes the fact of doubt as crucial: God is thought in the very act 
of doubting, because the consciousness of our own imperfection implies 
the further consciousness of a perfection by whose standard we estimate 
ourselves. The intuition of the self is thus logically impossible apart 
from the intuition of God, just as the intuition of God is impossible 
apart from the intuition of the self. Actually or psychologically each 
one may exist apart, and this is why Descartes expounds them as he 
does, as stages in his own biography ; but in the order of eternal truth 
they are inseparable. To quote Fischer again: “Our self-consciousness 
and the consciousness of God form two sides of one and the same intui- 
tion, which belong together as thoroughly as right and left, above and 
below.” 

Viewed in its own best and most “consistent”? form, therefore, Des- 
cartes’ account of God turns out to be, not a concluding of something 
from a premise already well established (namely, the self), but rather 
the necessary confirming of this premise by a clear exhibition of what 
was all the time implicit within it. This was the only valid procedure, 
because, as Boyce Gibson puts it in his Philosophy of Descartes, “it is 
impossible to argue from the less to the greater, unless the greater is 
already given in the less.” 

This interpretation of Descartes’ “proof” is endorsed by such Car- 
tesian scholars as Kuno Fischer, Boyce Gibson and Merrylees. Others, 
who do not endorse it, can either see no cogency in the proof at all; or 
else (if they are Hegelians) they accept the “rationalistic postulate” 
and all that goes with it, including the ontological proof, which from 
the rationalistic point of view is much superior to the Cartesian. The 
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fact that Descartes himself repeats the ontological proof from St. 
Anselm indicates to what extent he wavered between the rationalistic 
and intuitive poles. But such wavering cannot produce a coherent 
philosophy ; to turn our back upon one pole is to be driven inexorably 
‘toward the other. 

We have seen that “intuitionism”—or, as it might better be called, 
“value-mysticism”’—is a genuine element in the Cartesian philosophy, 
co-existing with other elements such as rationalism and subjectivism. 
My interpretation, which has stressed this element of intuitionism, is 
thus an interpretation of Descartes, and not a mere invention. We 
have also seen that a final resort to intuition is indicated by any attempt 
to render Descartes “‘consistent”—internally consistent—on other than 
the most purely rationalistic basis. There must finally be pointed out 
the considerable merit of such an intuitionism, considered as the basis 
of the philosophy of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. 


IV 


Its agreement with the modern realism of Principia Ethica has al- 
ready been noted. We cannot argue a person into a knowledge of God, 
just as we cannot argue him into a knowledge of good; in order to 
make any headway at all, the person must first know by direct experi- 
ence—as direct, in Moore’s famous example, as the sensing of yellow— 
what God is, or what goodness is. But merely to stop here would cre- 
ate a hopeless situation ; we must be able to tell people how and under 
what circumstances God is generally experienced—we must enumerate 
the usual characteristics or marks of this experience, so that it may be 
more explicitly recognized for what it is. 

Now this enumeration, in the Christian tradition at least, has always 
centered about the antinomy of value on the one hand and on the other 
our inability to realize values—the very antinomy which Descartes 
brings into the clearest possible light. “Anyone who is aware of the 
pull of perfection, and of his own failure to attain it, should know what 
is meant by the idea of God; and under this heading should fall any- 
one who honestly follows out Descartes’ method of doubt” (Boyce 
Gibson). We cannot give a conceptual explanation or. demonstration 
of God ; but we can tell how he is most often found. In those moments 
when the majesty of the moral law rises up before us, and at the same 
time we feel our absolute inability to obey this law in our own “natural 
strength” —then do we truly see God, because we know that unless the 
universe is a horrible mockery, there must exist a being who will give 
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us his grace to do what we must do, but cannot do of ourselves. It is 
to this antinomy of the ideal and the actual that philosophy ever re- 
turns, however much it may strive to evade it. The only solution is one 
in which the antinomy is broken down from the side of what is not- 
ourselves, and the Son of God comes to seek and to save the lost. 

The objection may be raised, that although our knowledge of the 
self and our knowledge of God may be equally immediate and correla- 
tive, still we have not avoided the “immanentist error,” because we 
have drawn God out of an introspective examination of our own con- 
sciousness, without reference to the external order. It will not escape 
notice, however, that Descartes’ doctrine is an excellent gloss on the 
famous passage in which Cardinal Newman spoke of being confirmed 
‘in my mistrust of material phenomena” and made to “rest in the 
thought of two and two only supreme and luminously self-evident be- 
ings, myself and my Creator.” This is the constant report of mystics 
and “religious geniuses” —of those who, we have reason to think, know 
God most intimately; and an adequate philosophy of religion must 
account for such testimony. If it really be “immanentism” to hold that 
the evidence of God is an internal evidence, given in the soul’s knowl- 
edge of its own condition and its need of a Savior, and not at all in the 
external evidence of the senses, which assure us only of physical phe- 
nomena, then “immanentist” the philosophy of Christianity must 
really be. But I cannot think that such a defining of “immanentism” 
would be just. 

Whether or not Descartes is to be regarded as the father of the 
“anthropocentricity of thought” certainly depends upon whether we 
regard him in his rationalistic or in his mystical aspect. As rationalist, 
he draws both God and the external world out of one primary postu- 
late—consciousness, or the self. But as mystic, he shows us God and 
the self, together contained in every experience of value, so that it be- 
comes impossible to speak of having apprehended one without having 
apprehended the other. And God as found in the experience of value is 
God as found in the seeking of him and his own goods. No two con- 
temporaries could have differed much more than Descartes and Pascal, 
and it is the fashion nowadays to play off the latter against the former. 
Yet Descartes, the mystic, only confirms these thrilling words of Pascal: 

Console-toi! Tu n’aurais jamais me cherché, si tu ne m’avais déja 
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SONNET 
By EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


HAT laughable pretense, what cosmic sport, 
This game that freedom of the will remains! 
Lord, what is this free will that Thou hast wrought ? 
How callest Thou me free whom love constrains? 
Beauty, Thou gavest me an artist’s eye. 
Can the bud choose but blossom in the spring ? 
Truth, Thou hast ever been the full reply 
Which antedated all my questioning. 
Thou wast the light before the shadow fell ; 
Thou art the urge to growth of them that live ; 
There is, for him who learns Thy name to spell, 
Unbounded choice but no alternative. 
Love is the arch-betrayer. Lord, to Thee 
I come of my free will which is not free. 
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THEOLOGICAL ISSUES IN THE GERMAN 
CHURCH CONFLICT 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


‘ , ; 7 ITH the persecution of the Christian Church in Germany 
I am not here concerned, nor shall I discuss the various 

forms of “redemption from Jesus Christ” which are now 

being commended to the German public. My purpose is, without un- 
due regard to cross currents and matters of secondary importance, to 


offer a picture of the theological scene as it concerns those in Germany 
who, at least in name, are Christians. 


I 


Herr Hitler does not add to his other striking gifts the competence 
of a theologian, but it will be convenient to start from his personal 
attitude to the religious issue. As I understand him, he makes a sharp 
distinction between religion and Weltanschauung. Religion is con- 
cerned with the transcendental world, with private religious experi- 
ences, hopes, beliefs; its sphere is the other world, the spiritual world. 
Weltanschauung on the other hand is concerned with this world and 
embraces a man’s whole attitude to politics, to history and to the 
affairs of this present life. Since, then, religion and Weltanschauung 
are clearly distinct, each with its own sphere, there should be no con- 
flict between them. Herr Hitler does not desire to meddle in religious 
issues nor to qualify the freedom of the church in its own sphere. 

“Political parties,” he has said, “have nothing to do with religious 
parties, so long as in a way that is alien to the Volk they [religious 
parties] do not undermine the outlook and morality of the particular 
race. In the same way religion is not to be mixed up with politics.” 
We should agree that the state should leave religion free, subject to the 
safeguarding of public morals, and that it does not befit the church to 
take sides in purely political issues or to become a political party. But 
this is much less than Herr Hitler’s meaning. For us politics means 
political programs, political organizations, the principles and practice 
of government. But in Germany today politics is inseparable from 
Weltanschauung. There is not to be found in the German church, 
Roman or Protestant, serious opposition to what we should call the 
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politics of the National Socialist party. There is no church opposition 
to the Four Year Plan, to the foreign policy of the government, to the 
new organization of society. What the church cannot accept is the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung, which is the “philosophy” of the 
‘party. For example the church is asked to adopt the “Aryan para- 
graph” ; which means, in effect, that Jewish converts and Christians of 
Jewish or partly Jewish descent must be excommunicated from the na- 
tional church and ejected from its ministry. Again, the church must 
confine its attention to the esoteric experiences of its members and its 
hopes of the world to come, abandoning without qualification its pro- 
phetic ministry and its claim to speak to the nation in the name of God. 

In Herr Hitler’s view, then, Christianity is a religion of the other 
world (most unfortunately connected with the Jews), which, so long 
as it is believed, serves the cause of national unity. But, to quote Herr 
Reichsminister Kerrl, “it has nothing to do with the practical things 
of life.” The Christian who comes into conflict with the National 
Socialist Weltanschauung, therefore, is not merely an enemy of the 
state but an enemy of true Christianity. Hence, in Herr Hitler’s view, 
there are no martyrs of the faith in Germany, but only politically 
minded parsons who forget their place and calling. 

The “crowned” leader for Weltanschauung in Germany is Dr. AlI- 
fred Rosenberg. He is officially responsible for the cultural side of 
education ; his views are supported and furthered in various degrees 
by the whole educational machinery of the country, and, indeed, not 
even a professor of theology can be appointed without his consent. It 
is customary, and not inaccurate, to speak of him as the sponsor of a 
new paganism in Germany, but technically he should perhaps be styled 
rather heresiarch than pagan. The National Socialist state claims to 
rest upon “positive Christianity.” It is “positive” Christianity which 
he champions, as distinguished from the “negative” Christianity of the 
churches. 

His most famous book, the M ythus des XX. Jahrhunderts, which 
has had an enormous circulation, is not a monument of serious scholar- 
ship. It abounds in misstatements and bizarre theories, but some con- 
sideration of its argument is necessary for the understanding of the 
present theological situation. About Christian origins Rosenberg says 
that in Asia Minor under stress of Roman rule “there arose among 
the oppressed population the hope of one who would lead and free the 
slaves. That was the legend of Chrestos. From Asia Minor this 
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Chrestos myth passed to Palestine, where is was enthusiastically taken 
up, combined with the Jewish notion of Messiah and projected upon 
Jesus.” As for our Lord there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
he was born of Jewish stock. Not only is he not the Son of God but he 
never claimed even to be (in the Jewish sense) Messiah. “The mighty 
preacher, he who was wroth in the temple, not the crucified, is today 
the ideal that shines forth for us from the Gospels.” The real founder 
of the Christianity we know was the Apostle Paul. His so-called con- 
version was the clever trick of a political Jew, a trick so successful that 
it has taken nineteen hundred years for his unmasking. St. Paul en- 
larged the national Jewish opposition to an international scale and 
thus increased the race-chaos of the ancient world ; he aimed at world- 
revolution by exalting the humble, the meek, the outcast, the least 
desirable elements in the population. He it is who is responsible for 
the “bastardizing, the Orientalizing and the Judaizing” of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Christianity, then, must be delivered from all its Jewish elements. 
In particular, the Old Testament must go. The God of the Old Testa- 
ment is “the demon Jahweh,” whose creation of the world out of 
nothing by the exercise of his will is “for us an idiotic idea.” “Once 
for all,” says Dr. Rosenberg, “the Old Testament as a book of religion 
must be done away,” and therewith “the unsuccessful attempt of the 
last 1500 years to make us spiritually Jews.” In the place of the Old 
Testament we must put the Nordic sagas and fairy stories received at 
first as they stand and later interpreted as symbols. They represent 
not “ the dream of hate and murderous messianism” but “the dream 
of honor and freedom.” Dr. Rosenberg’s excursions into later history 
are not more meritorious. Unlike more serious scholars he has adopted 
the curious theory that the ruin of Rome was due to the sexual perver- 
sions and obscenities of the Etruscans. The Pope of Rome is the true 
successor of the Etruscan haruspex. “To write Roman dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical history,” he says, “is to make the attempt to work out 
the magical-demonic world-conceptions of the medicine man in a 
world-political sense.” The Cathari and the Waldensians, like the 
Arians before them and the Huguenots after them, represent the pro- 
test of the German spirit in the interests of liberty! Martin Luther pre- 
eminently embodies the protest of the German character, but he has 
been utterly misrepresented by the German church. 

Such is the “negative” Christianity of the churches. What is the 
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“positive” Christianity of Dr. Rosenberg and of the National Socialist 
party? “Christianity,” he says, “has to thank the German character 
for its enduring values.” But for their conversion to historic, that is to 
Etrusco-Syrian-hither-Asiatic-Pauline Christianity, the Germans 
would long since have developed a new ethical and metaphysical sys- 
tem with honor as its “Leitmotiv.” Unfortunately the Germans had 
adopted ideas of love in the sense of “humility, mercy, subjection and 
asceticism.” “Every right-thinking German,” he goes on, now recog- 
nizes that this conception of universal love is “a blow at the soul of 
Nordic Europe.” 

The church from the first has been anti-national in the sense of inter- 
national; it has been racially undiscriminating. No more serious 
charge could be brought against it. “The German character-values,” 
says Dr. Rosenberg, “are the eternal to which everything else must be 
related.” “The racial soul of the people is the measure of all our 
thoughts, all the motions of our will, all our actions: it is the final 
norm of our values.” Hence the importance of racial purity, and hence 
eugenics as the normative discipline of the new religion! Naturally no 
part of the Christian profession is more antipathetic to Dr. Rosenberg 
than its doctrines of man, of sin and of grace. We must abandon the 
preaching of “the servant and the scapegoat as the Lamb of God”; a 
German church will replace the crucifix with the representation of 
“the teaching Fire-Spirit.”” God is conceived as purely immanent. The 
Nordic soul proclaims in autonomy, in freedom and in honor its equal- 
ity with God. Hence there can be no such thing as revelation. “Soul 
is race seen from within. And, vice versa, race is the outward side of a 
soul.” An anonymous author sums up this part of Dr. Rosenberg’s 
teaching not unfairly thus: “The race-value is the only absolute, the 
supreme, value from which all other values derive their status; the 
concept ‘God,’ in particular, has a basis in reality only in so far as the 
‘eternal’ race-soul is meant.” 


II 


Dr. Rosenberg stands definitely outside the Christian church. Of 
all church parties the so-called “German Christians” alone stand near 
to him. These may be briefly described as follows: 

(1) The “German Christians” do not, at least in intention, question 
or repudiate the Christian faith. They give general assent to the 
ancient creeds of the church and the confessions of the Reformation. 
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(2) Inregard to the Old Testament they say : “The Old Testament 
is for us an example of the divine education of a Volk. It is of value to 
our faith in so far as it affords us understanding of our Savior’s life, 
cross and resurrection.” 

(3) With regard to the Jewish question, the acceptance of the 
“Aryan paragraph” is “self-evident.” “Christ is not the offspring and 
fulfiller of Judaism, but its deadly enemy and conqueror.” 

(4) The distinctive element in the teaching of the “German Chris- 
tians” is their attitude to the myth of Blood and Race, to the National 
Socialist Weltanschauung and to the person of Herr Hitler. In their 
Weimar program of July 1937 they declare their aim to be the religious 
renewal and unity of the German people. They regard all religious 
divisions of the people into Romans, Reformed and Lutherans as op- 
posed to the creative will of God that the Volk should be one. Hence 
their battle-cry, “One people, one faith.” They aim, further, at the 
rejection of all church teaching and organization which is Jewish or 
un-German. They commit themselves without qualification to follow 
the leader and the Reich; they profess without qualification their ad- 
herence to the National Socialist Weltanschauung. They repudiate the 
idea of any political or legal separation between church and state. All 
the affairs of the church are to be subject to the control and organiza- 
tion of the Volk. “The national church is the fulfillment of an eternal 
longing of the German people.” 

The fundamental contention on the Protestant side, as against the 
“German Christians,” cannot be better epitomized than in the state- 
ment of the Barmen Synod (1934), which is becoming famous even 
outside Germany: “The inviolable basis of the German Evangelical 
Church is the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is witnessed to in holy Scrip- 
ture and came to light afresh in the confessions of the Reformation. 
Hereby is defined and limited the authority which the church needs 
for its mission. . . . Jesus Christ, as he is declared in holy Scripture, is 
the one Word of God that we are to hear, that we are to trust and obey 
in life and death. We repudiate the false teaching that the church 
can, and must, recognize as a source of its message, outside and in addi- 
tion to this one Word of God, other events and powers, figures and 
truths as also God’s revelation. ... We repudiate the false doctrine that 
there are spheres of our life in which we have not to recognize Jesus 
Christ, but another lord, spheres of life in which we have no need of 
justification and sanctification through him.” 
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Similarly the Pfarrer-Not-Bund, the predecessor of the Confessional 
Church, had declared in February of that year that the revelation of 
God in the Old and New Testaments is the only standard and rule of 
faith; Volk and fatherland, Blood and Race, derive their meaning 
from the Word of God and are to be received as God’s gift and task: 
“We reject the teaching which finds in Volkstum and race norms by 
which to gauge the validity of the biblical revelation of God. ... We 
reject all talk of a religious or moral perfection or superiority of the 
Nordic man that brings into question his need of redemption. . . . 
Membership in the church is determined, not by blood and Volkstum, 
but by baptism and faith. We reject every attempt to build the church 
upon any other ground than God’s Word and sacrament.” 

Roman criticisms of the neo-paganisms within and without the 
church are similar. They are to be found in the pope’s encyclical, 
The Persecution of the Church in Germany, in two learned works, 
Archbishop Groeber’s “Handbook” and the anonymous “Studies” on 
Dr. Rosenberg’s “Myth.” Romanism and Protestantism are being 
persecuted alike, and fundamentally for the same reason. 

But the two are sharply divided in theology. Protestantism is deeply 
under the influence of Professor Karl Barth. It is fervently protested 
that “the gospel is no Weltanschauung”’ ; it is God’s Word, not man’s 
philosophizing. On the other hand, it may seem to many non-German 
Protestants that the Roman Church enjoys a great advantage in pos- 
sessing a full Christian Weltanschauung with which to oppose the cur- 
rent philosophies of the hour. In Thomism the church has, for in- 
stance, a comprehensive Christian doctrine of the state. The state, 
which according to the good pleasure of God serves the ends of the 
good life, takes its place in the hierarchical order of the world, subject 
to the moral law of God. The Lutherans, on the other hand, regard 
the state for the most part as indeed the gift of God but a gift only 
made necessary by the fall of man and vouchsafed in constraint of sin 
and for the negation of chaos. 

Many on the Protestant side would contend that the advantage of 
the alleged philosophia perennis is a delusion. St. ‘Thomas’ “Natural 
Theology,” they say, rests upon communis sensus, certain agreed and 
unquestioned moral and philosophical presuppositions; but there is 
today no such communis sensus. A world that is half mad must be con- 
fronted solely with the Word of God. In German Protestantism the 
titanic figure of Martin Luther still dominates the scene with his ter- 
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rific insistence on the one doctrine of justification by faith and his anti- 
intellectualism. German Protestantism, therefore, is very largely 
bereft of the kind of apologetic which in Great Britain we associate 
with such names as Professor A. E. Taylor, Professor de Burgh and the 
Archbishop of York. 

The Protestant church, then, knowing but the one Word of God and 
repudiating the idea of a Christian state as a contradiction in terms 
stands in sharp contrast to the Church of Rome with its “Natural 
Theology” and its doctrine of analogy. But never have the two been 
so near together, never has there been such a good understanding 
between them as now, for it is the same fundamental faith for which 
they are contending, and the same bitter persecution which they are 
sharing. The Protestants would have us understand that the integrity 
of the Christian gospel is at stake ; the Romans that Christian civiliza- 
tion in Europe is now jeopardized. I think that they both are right. 


Ill 


Such, as I suppose, are the theological issues of the hour in Germany. 
But what if the real issues be not theological at all? This, I think, 
would be the answer offered by many Germans who have little sym- 
pathy with the churches but would not willingly give up the name of 
Christian. Again and again political leaders in Germany speak of the 
churches with mingled despair and contempt. They say in effect: “A 
new Germany has arisen; our great need is unity; why cannot the 
churches identify themselves with this cause which must appeal to 
every patriot? Look at these ecclesiastical divisions—between Roman 
and Protestant, between Reformed and Lutheran! These religious 
squabbles are about issues that no longer have any meaning; let men 
differ, if they must, about theology, but let us have one national church 
to serve and support the nation. See what we of the National Socialist 
party are doing: look at our winter-help work ; consider how we have 
reduced unemployment, how we have banished the fear of atheist 
domination, how we have persuaded the better-off to forego meals for 
the benefit of the poor. It is we who are doing the church’s work. 
This is real Christianity ; this is what we mean by positive Christianity. 
Let the churches squabble, if they must, but we simply will not allow 
them to divide the nation; they shall not impede our good works; 
they shall have no part in the education of the young ; we will confine 
their activities solely to the sphere of theology and inward piety, and 
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we will leave them free provided only that they do not hold us back. 
Religion is, and always has been, free in Germany ; we demand only 
that Christians shall identify themselves with the new life of the nation, 
the Weltanschauung of the party.” 

That sounds very plausible. It is the protest of the layman against 
the theologian; it is the view that it is works and not theories that 
matter. Such a view will find many echoes of sympathy in Great 
Britain and America. 

Let us see how it works out in fact. It means in practice for the 
church (1) that it abandon Jewish missions and make itself a racial 
church, (2) that it substitute an ethic of honor for an ethic of humility 
and of repentance, (3) that it regard the Cross chiefly as the shameful 
work of Jews, (4) that it regard sin primarily as disagreement with 
National Socialism, (5) that it make Race and Blood dominant cate- 
gories in the exposition of the faith, (6) that it regard God as almost 
wholly immanent in Race and Blood, (7) that it see in the revolution 
and in the leadership of Herr Hitler acts of revelation akin to those 
declared in the creeds, (8) that it substitute the Aryan Christ-idea for 
the Christ of history and of the church’s faith, and (g) that it wholly 
abandon its prophetic function to declare to the nation the will of 
God. We should not belittle the really remarkable achievements of 
National Socialism, not only in organizing the national life in the inter- 
ests of the whole community but also in awakening an almost religious 
fervor of service and of sacrifice ; but there can be no doubt that in fact 
positive Christianity is increasingly a mode of paganism. 

It is possible for us to discuss these issues weighing without prejudice 
one contention against another, but in Germany it is not so. The 
Weltanschauung of Dr. Rosenberg has in its support the whole force 
of government and public education ; it is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult for the church even to reply to him. The newspapers and radio 
are closed to the Christians—but not to those who attack them. The 
printing presses of the Christians, where they have not been closed 
down by the police, work under the severest limitations; apart from 
the spoken voice the church is almost silenced. Thus, for instance, the 
pastoral letters of the Roman bishops may not be printed, Dr. Kiineth’s 
reply to Dr. Rosenberg’s recent attack on the Protestants was seized by 
the police before it was published, and this week the official Protestant 
paper, Junge Kirche, may not even mention Dr. Niemdller’s trial which 
has just been renewed. Arrested pastors and priests have been accused 
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not under laws dealing with religion but under laws against commu- 
nism. To prejudice national unity is treason ; to deny the truth of the 
Weltanschauung of the party is indeed to cut oneself off from the na- 
tion’s life. 


IV 


We greatly err if we think that the theological issues of the hour are 
only of domestic German interest. Rather, we see focused in Germany 
the problems with which in milder forms and under very different con- 
ditions we also should be dealing. By way of conclusion and recapitu- 
lation I venture to indicate what these are. 

(1) Dr. Rosenberg and “the German Christians” raise in an acute 
form the problem of “liberalism” and of syncretism. In so far as 
avowedly or unavowedly they start, not from the historic faith of the 
church as declared in Scripture and witnessed to in the creeds, but 
from the demands of “the German soul” and the ideals of German- 
entum, it is plain enough that they are seeking to lay some foundation 
other than that which has been laid. But the issue is not always as 
clear as that. They would say (and presumably we should agree) that 
the gospel must be restated for each generation and, so far as possible, 
set forth in the thought-forms of the age. A religion that in its earliest 
phase used only the language of Judaism came out into the Graeco- 
Roman world and expressed itself in terms of “substance,” “hypos- 
tasis’ and “nature” ; thus was the Christian faith quite rightly Hellen- 
ized. After the breakup of the Roman Empire the faith was Roman- 
ized and expressed in terms of Roman law. In Germany, then, the 
faith must be Germanized. As once the purely Jewish categories were 
dropped, so now the non-German categories and modes of thought 
must go for Germans; the faith must assume a German dress. 

Up to a point we, who so often claim that we hope to see a distinctive 
Indian, African and Chinese Christianity, must agree. But how are we 
to decide where translation ends and distortion begins? At the forth- 
coming Madras Conference there will be Indian Christians who will 
say: “We accept the gospel, but we repudiate Western theology and 
Western terms; we intend to express the faith in the terminology of 
Indian philosophies.” Can the Christian faith be expressed in terms 
of Race and Blood or in terms of the Upanishads and Vedas? There is 
no simple answer. If St. Paul became a Jew to the Jews and a Greek 
to the Greeks, he did not fail to preach the Cross, which is an offense 
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and stumbling block not to Jews and Greeks only but also to Germans 
and British and Americans. 

(2) In particular, Dr. Rosenberg and to a less degree “the German 
Christians” raise the question whether the doctrine of sin and guilt, 
and the exposition of the gospel primarily as the forgiveness of sins are 
the thought of Jews and mixed races or are universal-human. There 
have been many morbidities in regard to sin in Christian history, but 
on this matter we may well listen to Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. 

(3) The problem of the Old Testament is raised in an acute form. 
Is the Old Testament to be wholly repudiated with Marcion and Dr. 
Rosenberg, or treated merely as the background of the New, or as the 
illustration that God deals always with nations as such? Or does the 
Old Testament declare the mighty acts of God in our redemption and 
the beginnings of the Christian church? Is the God of the Old Testa- 
ment the true and living God as the gods of the heathen world are not ? 
Is the Old Testament revelation and is it Christian Scripture ? 

(4) Is our Lord Jesus Christ the only Word of God, the unique and 
final revelation, or are there subsidiary or even equal sources of reve- 
lation—as the Barmen Synod puts it, “other events and powers, figures 
and truths,” events such as the German revolution or the founding of 
the League of Nations, powers such as the instincts of race, figures such 
as Herr Hitler or Napoleon, truths such as the quantum theory or the 
philosophy of Hegel? 

(5) As between the Protestants and the Romanists, are there philo- 
sophical principles that are timelessly true, can there be such a thing 
as a Christian philosophy, a Christian civilization, or must we contrast 
as utter opposites man’s thoughts and God’s Word, the world of sin, 
of politics, of the marketplace, of the drill-hall and the sphere of grace? 
Is there still the image of God even in fallen man? Is there a recogni- 
tion of the demands of God’s law (the lex naturae) innate in the heart 
of man as man, such that we can appeal to all men upon the basis of 
it, or is man’s natural reason so corrupt that there is no point of contact 
between the church and the world around it? 

These are some of the living issues of the hour in Germany. They 
come before us with peculiar pathos because our German brethren are 
facing them, not in the calm of academic thought, but in the flames of 
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persecution. 


THE SOUTH INDIA RAPPROCHEMENT 
By THE EDITOR 


HEN church union in non-Roman Christendom shall have 

become an accomplished fact, we shall probably look back 

upon the mission field as a kind of experimental station 
where the most important pioneering work was done. On every mis- 
sion field unions have taken place, some more and some less compre- 
hensive. The most significant of all these movements toward union is 
that in South India. There the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
some years ago merged under the name “South India United Church.” 
Since 1920, negotiations have been proceeding for a union of the Angli- 
can, Methodist and South India United churches. These negotiations 
have commanded attention throughout Christendom because they in- 
volve a wider range of ecclesiastical differences than any other union 
experiment, and have actually come within striking distance of their 
goal. It is obvious that an attempt to unite Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational types of ecclesiastical order and tradi- 
tion in one body is a matter of interest to the whole of non-Roman 
Christianity. 

Necessarily, the movement is slow, if for no other reason than that 
these churches of the mission field are bound by ties of dependence as 
well as of loyalty to their several churches at the home base. In the 
case of South India the home base is chiefly British. It is not prac- 
ticable for the younger churches to act independently, nor do they 
desire to do so. This slowing down of the movement until full approval 
is granted by the mother churches is no real disadvantage, but quite 
otherwise. Local or regional unions, while important in themselves, 
are far more important in the degree that they embody some solutions 
of the general problem of church union. If the South India project 
can solve the problem of uniting the diverse traditions involved, in such 
a manner as to command the blessing of the home churches, a way will 
have been opened up for the union of these home churches themselves. 
This is the larger significance of the South India negotiations. 

Attention has been called anew to these negotiations by the adoption 
last October of certain resolutions by the General Assembly of the 
United Church of South India. This church has not yet approved the 
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basis of union. In their resolutions these erstwhile Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists proposed certain modifications of the draft plan 
which, if acceded to, would enable it to “proceed with the next steps 
necessary for the final consummation of union.” A statement of these 
proposals has been sent to me, as well as to others, with a request for 
an expression of opinion. It will be recalled that the South India plan 
proposes to solve the question of orders for the ministry of the united 
church by accepting without reserve or prejudice the ministers of the 
uniting churches on a complete parity, both as to status and function, 
subject to the provision that from the date of union and for a period 
of thirty years thereafter all new candidates for the ministry shall be 
episcopally ordained. Up to the present time, this proposal has been 
the most distinctive feature of the whole project, and has been gen- 
erally regarded as its major contribution to the general problem of 
unity. The S. I. U. C. suggests no modification of this feature, which 
has been accepted along with the plan as a whole by the other two 
negotiating churches. It finds its difficulties in connection with the 
creeds and the celebration of the holy communion. My comment will 
begin with the latter. 


I 


It is proposed that the diocesan council be permitted, “‘if it so desires, 
to frame rules with due safeguards on the granting of licenses to lay- 
men of proved character and experience for conducting the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper in particular places and for definite periods 
of time.” Plainly, this proposal for lay celebration of the communion 
is intended to apply to situations where an ordained minister is not 
available, but where the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is properly 
desired. It is directed toward an exceptional situation, such as must 
occur more frequently on the mission field than in our Western coun- 
tries. The proposal conforms to the practice of the S. I. U. C. in cer- 
tain areas, and is not unusual in Congregational and Presbyterian prac- 
tice in Great Britain and America. It is, in my opinion, desirable that 
provision be made for its practice in the larger union of churches. 

However, the question to be faced by the negotiating churches is 
not a question of sheer right or wrong; it is rather a question of the 
relative importance of such a provision in a plan of union. Obviously, 
not all questions which the united church will face can be answered in 
advance of union. Some problems can safely be passed on to the fu- 
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ture! No doubt it will develop that many of these problems can be 
more satisfactorily solved in union than in the approach to union. We 
must be content to leave some really live issues for the united church 
to worry about! Therefore it would appear that if the other negotiat- 
ing bodies find it difficult, because of internal differences of their own, 
to accept this otherwise desirable provision for an exceptional and well- 
safeguarded lay administration of the communion, the S. I. U. C. is 
hardly justified in making it a sine qua non of its own participation. 

Another proposal concerning the communion is that intercommun- 
ion and intercelebration of communion shall be recognized and ac- 
tually practiced by the three negotiating bodies before union takes 
place. This proposal seems to throw the fat into the fire by raising the 
whole question of the significance of the Lord’s Supper. Is the Lord’s 
Supper, as the Archbishop of York maintained in the Winter number 
of CHRISTENDOM, an expression of actual church unity, and therefore 
meaningless where church unity does not exist? Or is it, as Dr. William 
Adams Brown maintains in this number, also a means to church unity ? 
It is not my purpose to discuss this question here. And it seems to me 
that it is too late for the South India churches to raise it for discussion. 
They have found an acceptable solution of the question for the united 
church. Why force the issue in advance of the happy solution which 
union itself will make possible? 

According to the plan of union, there will be no question of inter- 
communion, or intercelebration, when once union has been consum- 
mated. Such questions arise only under division, not under union. 
Why bring controversy into the ranks of those whose feet are set toward 
the common goal? When the goal, which is apparently within reach, 
is actually attained, theoretical questions about the Lord’s Supper, such 
as those which our divisions now thrust upon us, will become purely 
academic. Let the South India churches rather thank God that they 
have found a plan of union in which the Lord’s Supper will no longer 
be a theme of sectarian controversy, and let them patiently endure the 
differences of practice until these differences disappear in the united 
church. 

This comment seems so obvious that I am left wondering whether 
there may not be in the demand for intercommunion before union 
some purpose which I have not sensed. At first blush, the proposal sug- 
gests that there may be some doubt on the part of the S. I. U. GC. as to 
the intention of the Anglican Church of South India to carry out in 
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good faith that part of the plan of union which provides for the full 
parity of all ministers of the uniting churches in the exercise of all the 
functions of the Christian ministry, including the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. These erstwhile Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
seem therefore to be asking for some advance token, some “down pay- 
ment,” so to speak, which will serve as the earnest of a bona fide inten- 
tion of the Anglican church to carry out the terms of the plan of union. 
If Anglicans can be induced to practice intercommunion and inter- 
celebration of communion before union is consummated, it may be 
felt that there will be less likelihood of an attempt on their part to 
reassert in the united church any special claim concerning orders which 
under the plan of union they formally waive. 

The bare mention of such a possible purpose as actuating the de- 
mand put forward by the S. I. U. C. is repugnant. I would not mention 
it were it not for the fact that my comment upon the proposal seems 
so obvious that I cannot think it would not have occurred to those who 
made the proposal. But if the purpose behind the proposal for prior 
intercommunion is only a strategic one, it seems to me manifestly 
unfair. For those who hold with the Archbishop of York and other 
Anglicans (though not all) that intercommunion where there is no 
outward unity is without meaning, that is, without sacramental mean- 
ing, it is manifestly unfair to demand that they participate in an act 
which, though outwardly the same act, has a totally different meaning 
to them before union from that which it would have after union. Cer- 
tainly such prior intercommunion could not be interpreted as a pledge 
or earnest of their good faith in accepting the plan of union. 

On the other side, those who make this proposal for prior intercom- 
munion are unfair to the cause of unity which the proposal is osten- 
sibly intended to serve. The proponents point out that some churches 
in Great Britain “have suggested that intercommunion should come 
before union,” and that in those cases of actual union which have al- 
ready taken place in various countries, intercommunion was as a mat- 
ter of fact practiced before union. But this begs the question. For none 
of these unions included a participating church which held the view 
of the communion widely held in Anglicanism. And the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the South India rapprochement is that it includes the 
Anglican Church of India, and offers a plan by which Congregational- 
ism, Presbyterianism, Methodism and Anglicanism can be united in 
one body. Moreover, the Anglican Church in India has already ap- 
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proved the plan and awaits only the consent of the parent church in 
England. To introduce, now, a demand for intercommunion as a 
means to union is to make the path to union just that much more difh- 
cult. Admitting that, in general, intercommunion is indeed a means 
to union, it must be obvious that in South India the case is different. 
There the union movement has gone so far as to be apparently within 
hailing distance of achievement, and that without benefit of intercom- 
munion. If union, including a solution of the communion question 
itself, is attainable without intercommunion, what logic can there be 
in insisting upon intercommunion as a means to union? Under such 
circumstances it becomes an obstacle to union. 

I write as one who holds the more liberal or flexible doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. I believe that intercommunion is, in general, a means 
to union as well as an act of expressing corporate unity, and I am 
compelled to disagree with the position of the Archbishop of York 
which limits it to the latter function. Nevertheless, when the Holy 
Spirit falls upon the churches of South India in such a manner as to 
lead them to the very threshold of union without previous intercom- 
munion, I do not see how Christians can do otherwise than follow 
Peter’s example when he saw that the Holy Spirit had fallen upon the 
household of Cornelius, and say: Who are we that we should thwart 
God by insisting on means which, evidently, in this case at least, God 
has himself not used ? 


II 


The other question raised by the South India United Church con- 
cerns the form of acceptance of the historic creeds of the Christian 
faith, in particular the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds. In the draft plan 
of union which has been approved by the Methodist and Anglican 


churches in South India, the statement concerning the creeds is as 
follows: 


It [the proposed united church] accepts the Apostles’ creed and the creed com- 
monly called the Nicene as witnessing to and safeguarding that faith which is 
continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of the church of Christ, and as 
containing a sufficient statement thereof for a basis of union. 


For this statement the S. I. U. C. now proposes the following sub- 
stitute: 


It accepts the creeds, commonly called the Apostles’ and the Nicene, as ancient 
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witnesses to the faith which the church still holds and which is continuously con- 
firmed in the spiritual experience of the church of Christ. 


This proposed substitute is offered, let it be remembered, by the 
former Presbyterian and Congregational participants in the union 
negotiations. Its proponents believe that it is both a reconciling and a 
more true and honest statement of fact than that represented by the 
original draft. The historic creeds are accepted for what they actually 
are, namely, “ancient witnesses to the faith.” In adopting this formu- 
lation, the church would affirm that it still holds the historic faith and 
would testify that this faith is continuously confirmed in the church’s 
living experience. There is no essential change of attitude toward the 
faith, nor does the S. I. U. C. desire any change, but the two creeds 
are accepted as “ancient witnesses.” Thus attention is focussed upon 
the faith itself as the real ground of church union, rather than upon 
the creeds. 

I gather from the communication asking for an expression of opinion 
on these matters that the proponents are more optimistic with respect 
to the acceptability of the change in the creedal formula than with 
respect to the two communional proposals. If this optimism is well 
founded, it would seem that the last barriers to the consummation of 
union in South India are about to be removed. For it is hardly con- 
ceivable that Presbyterians and Congregationalists would allow their 
two proposals concerning communion, which I have already discussed, 
to stand in the way of union. Thus another major contribution to the 
solution of the problem of church unity would be made by South India. 
Already the ecumenical church acknowledges its debt to South India 
for its contribution in the matters of episcopacy, orders, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. This contribution underlies the draft 
plan for the “United Church of England” which is published as an 
appendix to this issue of CuristENDoM—by all odds the most inclusive 
and suggestive “blueprint” of union which has yet been offered for 
general discussion. Its inspiration derives directly from South India. 
Under the formula now offered by the S. I. U. C. for the solution of 
the problem of the historic creeds South India would make a contribu- 
tion in the sphere of faith equal in importance to that which its plan of 
union has already made in the sphere of order. 

The distinction between the faith of the church and the creeds of 
the church is of far-reaching importance. This distinction is not intro- 
duced by the substitute proposed of the S. I. U. C., but appears also in 
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the original draft. Evidently in South India all the churches think of 
“the faith” as something to which the creed is a “witness.” In the 
original draft, the creed is also a “safeguard” of the faith. This term 
is omitted from the proposed substitute. Also, in the original draft 
the candidate for ordination is required to affirm his sincere belief in 
the “truths” witnessed to by the creeds. This wording also disappears 
from the substitute. 

Putting the original draft and the proposed substitute side by side, 
we find that three distinctions have been explicitly drawn: (1) Be- 
tween the faith and the witness to the faith; (2) between the creed as 
a witness to the faith and the creed as a witness to certain truths; (3) 
between the creed as a witness to the faith and the creed as a safe- 
guard of the faith. These distinctions bring us to close quarters with 
the great problem of the faith of the church upon which the unity of 
the church ultimately rests. 


Ill 


What is the faith of the church? Church union is impossible until 
we come to terms with this question—at least until we recognize the 
existence of a reality called “the faith” which is distinguishable from 
the creeds which “witness” to it and “safeguard” it. The whole history 
of sectarianism is a demonstration of the fact that the church became 
confused with respect to this distinction and allowed its faith to be 
identified with its creeds. By asserting its creeds as bonds of unity it 
caused endless division. In directing attention to a faith that is not to 
be identified with “creeds” or “truths,” the proposals of the S. I. U. C. 
make a contribution of ecumenical significance. 

The negotiating churches in South India are not required to formu- 
late and agree upon a definition of the faith as a basis of union. But 
in order to justify the distinction upon which these churches are ap- 
parently agreed, I may be allowed to suggest the direction in which we 
must look for such a definition. We must look, I would say, not toward 
any partial or fragmentary element or feature or aspect of Christianity 
in the hope that we shall find in a particular one of these elements or 
features or aspects the very essence of the Christian faith, but we must 
rather look toward the whole concrete phenomenon of Christianity 
itself. It is safe, I believe, to take it without argument that any state- 
ment of the Christian faith in terms of a category which is less than 
the whole concrete phenomenon will be a distorted and misleading 
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Statement. But if we can find a category which is large enough and 
rich enough to include all features and elements and aspects of Chris- 
tianity we shall be in a position to clarify and justify the distinction 
between the faith and the creeds and to give to the creeds the place 
which is their due in the united church. 

I suggest the concept of community as such an inclusive category. 
What emerged in history and continues to live in history under the 
name of Christianity is not merely a body of doctrine—an ideology— 
but the living Christian community. This is the concrete historical 
phenomenon; it is the enduring and identical reality from which all 
the features of Christianity are derived and which gives to them their 
meaning. Apart from the Christian community the creeds and the 
entire Christian ideology are, at most, a philosophical system ; they are 
not Christianity. The creeds and doctrines arose as the effort of the 
church to rationalize its own existence as a community; that is, to 
explain itself ; that is, to explain or witness to its communal experience. 
We cannot emphasize too strongly that all our creeds emerged within 
the church. The creeds did not create the church. The church created 
them. Every Christian doctrine gets its meaning from the fact of the 
church. It was the existence of the church, that is, the Christian com- 
munity, which prompted the early Christians to find an explanation 
of their Master, the historical Jesus, in whose companionship their 
community emerged and began to take form. They had to account for 
their existence in terms of him who had brought their community into 
existence. At first they called him Messiah. Later they called him 
Lord. Later they called him the divine Logos. Still later the explana- 
tion of his person took shape in the Trinitarian formula. 

Underneath this changing ideology there was an unchanging faith, 
a continuous and identical concrete reality to which these creedal con- 
cepts bore witness. What was this faith? It was the faith that their 
community was the bearer of salvation. This faith was continuously 
confirmed in the community’s experience, and has been confirmed in 
the community’s experience down to our own time. In the community, 
as such, they found the revelation of God—not the revelation of a doc- 
trine about God, but of God himself. In the community of the church, 
they met God and participated in the salvation which the community 
carried by virtue of God’s presence in it. 

Such a statement will seem, at first, to leave out much of the rich- 
ness and fullness of the historical reality. It is intended to do so, in 
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order that attention may be focussed in one glance upon a category 
which, when it is explored, will be seen to include all the richness and 
fullness of the Christian revelation. We are so accustomed to state- 
ments of the essence or genius of Christianity in terms of abstract doc- 
trine—the deity of Jesus, the incarnation, justification by faith, etc., 
etc.—or of some ethical ideal, such as that Christianity is a way of 
life, or of personal religious experience, that it is difficult to think in 
terms of Christianity as a concrete phenomenon in history whose living 
existence was the matrix within which the doctrines and the ethical 
ideals and the personal experience arose. Therefore let me say at once 
that the concept of community is useless if it is taken as bare com- 
munity. There is no such thing as bare community. We would not be 
advanced toward an understanding of the Christian faith if we so con- 
ceived it. Christianity was a specific and concrete community, dis- 
tinguished from every other order of community known to man in that 
it was oriented toward God and was thus the carrier of his grace. 

Paul described the Christian faith thus: God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. Manifestly this statement of the Apostle 
could not have referred to the limited person of the historical Jesus, 
but to the community of the faith of which Christ was the Head. It 
was not Jesus as a detached individual who reconciled the world to 
God ; it was what God did through him. And what did God do through 
him? He created a community in his company which survived his 
death and saw him alive forevermore as the Head of their community, 
which they called his very body. As God was in Christ so he was in 
the church—the church was the extension and effectuation of the in- 
carnation. To be a true member of the church was to be “in Christ.” 
To be “in Christ” was to be a member of the church. The concepts 
are absolutely interchangeable. Moreover, to affirm that God was “‘in 
Christ” was to affirm that God was in the body of Christ, which is the 
church. Here, too, the concepts are absolutely interchangeable. To 
be a member of this community is an acknowledgment of the faith by 
which the community lives, namely, that God created the church and 
dwells in it, and through it reconciles the world to himself. To ac- 
knowledge this faith was to be a member of the community. To be a 
member of this community and to acknowledge this faith are not two 
things, but one. 

In the fine phrasing of the South India proposals, it is this faith 
which is being “continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of 
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the church of Christ.” This experience does not confirm the truth of 
the creeds ; it confirms the reality of God’s presence and grace. The 
living communal experience of the church does not confirm the doc- 
trine of the trinity, nor the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, nor 
any other doctrine of the creeds. Nor does it confirm any creedal state- 
ment of fact—for example, that Christ was born of a virgin, or suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, or was crucified and rose again on the third 
day. None of these doctrines and statements of fact are in any intelli- 
gible sense confirmed by the church’s experience. They are matters of 
speculation and history, whose confirmation rests upon reason and evi- 
dence, and are in no way different from man’s other theoretical and 
factual knowledge. But the faith which the communal experience of 
the church confirms is the faith that God is in Christ, that is, in the 
living body of which Christ is the Head, reconciling the world to him- 
self. 

From the beginning there have been change and development and 
revision in respect to the speculative and factual affirmations which 
the church has made. But since the day of Pentecost there has been no 
change and no revision of the faith that God’s saving grace is avail- 
able for all who yield themselves to it in the Christian community. 
This faith is evermore confirmed in the church’s communal experience. 


IV 


Let no one infer that, because we are able to distinguish between 
the faith and the creeds, the two can be torn apart, and that the Chris- 
tian community can continue to live without its doctrines and its fac- 
tual beliefs. This is impossible. To distinguish faith and creed is not 
to separate them. They go together ; they belong together. The creeds 
are integral and inevitable parts of the Christian faith. No community 
of faith—no community of any kind—is possible without a common 
ideology, that is, common doctrinal and factual beliefs. But to iden- 
tify the faith with these creedal beliefs and to build the church upon 
them is to rest salvation upon orthodoxy rather than upon the living 
presence and grace of God. 

What, then, is the relation between the faith and the creeds? My 
answer is three-fold: The creeds are the church’s effort to explain to 
itself its experience of God’s ineffable grace, to provide a language 
of communication with those who are outside the community of faith, 
and to give to the faith a structure by which its identity can be main- 
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tained from age to age. That is to say, the creeds provide the faith 
with a rationalization, an apologetic and a safeguard. 

It is not necessary in this connection to elaborate these functions of 
the creeds in relation to the faith. But the category of “safeguard” 
calls for comment inasmuch as it is included in the original draft of 
the union plan and omitted from the substitute formulation offered by 
the S. I. U. C. In my opinion it should be omitted, not because it is 
out of place there, but because it lends itself to ambiguous interpreta- 
tion. A safeguard may be a very rigid and ironclad thing, or it may 
be a flexible and adjustable and even (when conditions have changed 
and its specific purpose has been accomplished) a removable thing. 
To write into the constitution of the united church an acceptance of 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds as “safeguards” of the faith invites 
the interpretation of the literalist that these ancient creeds are iron- 
clad, adequate and final witnesses to the Christian faith. No union 
on a basis open to such an interpretation of the term “safeguard” could 
hope to endure. The S. I. U. C. illuminates the whole problem of 
church union when it asks the united church to accept these two creeds 
for just what they are, namely, “‘ancient witnesses,” whose degree of 
vitality and adequacy for our time remains to be determined by the 
spiritual intelligence of the living church itself. A church which ac- 
cepts the creeds in this spirit may be trusted to hold them in the venera- 
tion which is their due and neither to depart from nor to add to them 
save only as the faith itself requires. 

It is highly important to recognize a yet more generic difference 
between the faith and the creeds. That difference, I would affirm, lies 
in the fact that the faith is the gift of God, while the creeds are the 
work of man. I am defining the Christian faith as the trustful assur- 
ance that the reconciling grace of God is made available to the world 
in the community which is Christ’s body, and I have adopted the South 
India formula that this faith is confirmed continually in the church’s 
experience. But the community which carries this grace is the work of 
God, and can be none other. The Christian community is God’s doing 
—it is not man’s doing, but God’s gift. All true community is super- 
human. Man does not create community—he shares in it; it comes to 
him ; he is caught up in it; he does not make it, it makes him. This is 
true in every order and circle of community—in the family, in friend- 
ship, in civic and patriotic solidarity, in the wider reaches of man’s 
relation to man. Community is never man’s creation; it is always 
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something given to him. True, man has his part to perform—he sets 
up conditions through which community emerges and grows, but the 
emergence and the growth of community transcend his powers. Paul 
plants, Apollos waters, but God gives the increase. This principle holds 
throughout the entire range of man’s contact with the world of reality. 
The enrichment of life in community, the reconciling grace of God in 
community—these both are superhuman phenomena. The creation 
of the church, the body of Christ, in which God performs his recon- 
ciling and saving work—this is the mighty act of self-disclosure which 
God through the historic Jesus wrought in history. It is not the work 
of man; it is God’s doing and is marvelous in our eyes. 

But the intellectual concepts or system of concepts by which this 
doing of God is explained, and published, and safeguarded, is the work 
of man. The creeds which formulate theories designed to bring the 
doing of God within reach of man’s understanding, and which describe 
and affirm certain facts of history upon which the doing of God is be- 
lieved to have turned—these are the work of man. They are the trellis 
which man contrives to support the vine. Let us be very clear in saying 
this. Our Christian creeds belong to the same order of knowledge as 
do all other human attempts to apprehend the doing of God. They 
belong to the same order as do, for example, the doctrine of evolution, 
or the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the doctrine of the a priori basis 
of knowledge, or the doctrine of relativity. These all represent man’s 
attempt to orient himself in relation to some aspect of a reality that is 
superhuman. In the case of the creeds the superhuman reality is the 
fact, experienced by all Christians, and witnessed to by them, that 
God is actually in the church, which is the body of Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself. This church is thus both divine and human. Like 
its living Head it has “two natures.” The Christian creeds represent 
the inevitable effort of a human church to understand, to communi- 
cate, and to safeguard the superhuman gift which it has received from 
God. But its apprehension is a human apprehension. Though it seeks 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in formulating its understanding, it 
cannot claim infallibility or adequacy or finality for its formulas. The 
Holy Spirit is evermore correcting the church’s understanding and 
guiding it into fuller and clearer understanding. 

The churches in South India thus face—and cause the ecumenical 
movement to face—this question: Shall church unity be sought on the 
basis of what God does, or on the basis of what man thinks about what 
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God does? This is an awkward phrasing of the question, but it states 
the issue succinctly. Stated otherwise, the question is whether the unity 
of the church is to rest upon the unity of the faith or upon a uniform 
and fixed ideology. The answer would seem to be obvious. The unity 


of the church must rest upon what God does, not upon what man 
thinks. 


Vi 


But the application of this distinction to the concrete problem of 
church union is not so simple as the sharpness of the antithesis might 
suggest. For when we undertake to build a united church upon that 
faith, in disregard of the creeds, we shall discover at once what I have 
already pointed out, that, though it is highly important to distinguish 
the faith from the creeds, the work of God from the work of man, it 
is impossible actually to separate them. They are inextricably bound 
together in the concrete phenomenon which is Christianity. God can- 
not reveal himself to man except in terms of some existing human 
ideology. The first Christian community was not constituted of men 
who had nothing in their heads! And men cannot have commerce 
with God in a community of grace without proceeding at once to 
rationalize their experience. Human ideology is the earthen vessel in 
which the church carries the treasure of the divine self-revelation. We 
cannot build a united church upon the self-revelation of God, con- 
firmed in the church’s experience, without making some place in such 
a church for the ideology of man. 

Have we then come to an impasse? Must the unity of the church 
wait upon the achievement of a uniform ideology for the Christian 
faith? Is our distinction between the human and the divine purely 
academic and sterile? I do not think so. On the contrary, it offers the 
ecumenical movement its most necessary tool with which to bring 
about the unity of the church. How then is this tool to be used? It is 
to be used as a means of giving a different status to the creeds from 
that which is given to the faith. The faith, which is the unchanging 
divine reality, is the substantive basis of unity. The creeds, which are 
the work of man, must not be given such importance in the church 
that they restrain the work of God. “The word of God is not bound.” 

Yet a place for the creeds in the united church must be provided. 
If they should be incorporated as a fixed element in the basis of the 
church’s unity, they can be accepted as ancient witnesses, to be cher- 
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ished by the church throughout all time for the truth that is in them, 
and, where they fall short of the truth which the faith requires, still 
to be cherished as symbols of that unity which binds the church across 
the centuries in a living fellowship of history. 

This, as I understand it, is the ecumenical value of the proposed 
revision of the South India formulary. It affirms, in effect, that nothing 
else than the faith is the substantive basis of unity—the faith which the 
church has held from the beginning and still holds, the faith which is 
evermore confirmed in the church’s experience. But it does not cast 
the creeds aside, or treat them lightly, or ignore them. It embraces 
them in its plan of union. It sees that these ancient creeds, though the 
work of man, are integral to the continuing life of the divine com- 
munity. It accepts and utilizes them as ancient witnesses to the faith, 
human attempts to apprehend and proclaim what God hath wrought, 
with the implication that they are not final or authoritarian, but sub- 
ject to the limitation that rests upon all man’s work. 

I is, I earnestly believe, in the line of this distinction between the 
faith and the creeds that the church may hope to find its unity. Under 
this distinction, these ancient “‘witnesses” to the faith would become 
the free and unconstrained possession of the modern church, symboliz- 
ing and affirming the unbroken identity of its faith with that of the 
earliest Christians, exercising a wholesome constraint against erratic 
heresies which would distort the faith, yet not binding the church, but 
leaving it free to bear its own witness in such an ideology as its living 
faith may require. 

If the churches of South India have the wisdom and grace explicitly 
and consistently to incorporate this distinction in their basis of union, 
they will not only solve a great problem for themselves, but will clarify 
the discussion of every issue which now confronts the ecumenical move- 


ment in Christendom. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE SUBSOIL OF COMMUNISM 


‘4 3 
Tue Oricrn or Russtan Communism, by Nicuoias Berpyagv. Charles Scribners Sons, $3. 


HIS invaluable review of the currents which flowed into the Marxian 

stream to create present-day Russia impresses the reader first of all with 
our American provincialism. Most of us have never heard of sundry important 
people in the world into which Berdyaev takes us. We are dimly aware that 
genius burned with intense if smoky flame in nineteenth century Russia. 
Turgeniev, Tolstoy, Gogol, Dostoievsky, Kropotkin—these we have read ; per- 
haps Soloviev has quickened us; Hertzen is a faintly illumined figure in the 
confused half lights of the post-Hegelian period, and if we have read Lenin, as 
we should have done, we have encountered Plekhanov. But how about Klu- 
chevsky, “the most distinguished of Russian historians,” Chaadaev, “the first 
Russian historical philosopher,” Petrashevsky (did Mrs. Browning know of his 
phalanstery burned by his own peasants when she wrote “Aurora Leigh’ ?), 
Belinsky, “the central figure in the history of Russian thought and self-con- 
sciousness in the nineteenth century,” Radishchev, Pizarev, “the third great 
Russian poet Tyutchev,” Khomyakov, Nechaev? Shame on us! If we are to 
develop that international consciousness which holds more hope for the future 
than do new political rearrangements, it behooves us to know these men, and 
the movements they shaped or shared. 

Well, let us at least read about them. So shall we be able to play our part 
in accord with the already classic remark to be heard at any luncheon of the 
truly cultured: “What new book reviews have you been reading lately?” 
Joking apart, Berdyaev has put us in his debt. Writing with his usual dis- 
passionate analysis of positions he rejects, and regulating his wide sympathies 
steadily by Christian tests, he enables us to understand as never before the para- 
doxical victory of Marxism, and its transformation, in what might have seemed 
the most unlikely country in Europe. 

The first four chapters treat the pre-Marxian period, and make us realize 
the depth of the subsoil from which the efflorescence of communism in Russia 
springs. “The whole nineteenth century was a century of growing revolution.” 
One salient fact presented is the early appearance of many conflicts still going 
on, such as the divergent interests of the peasants and the industrial workers, 
the alternative of a special destiny for Russia or her part in an international 
whole. Can Russia escape capitalistic devolopment? Over a hundred years 
ago these questions were hotly debated. Yet whether in Slavophils, Nihilists, 
Anarchists, Narodniks—where you will—appear the same racial traits: the 
passion for wholeness, “the search for an integral outlook which will give an 
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answer to all the questions of life; the tendency to “thinking divorced from 
action”; the distaste for private property, so that “all through the nineteenth 
century, Russians were irresistibly impelled to socialism.” All these related to a 
background—“the immensity of Russia, the absence of boundaries, was ex- 
pressed in the structure of the Russian soul,” and “the inconsistency of the 
Russian spirit is due to the conflict of the Eastern and the Western elements 
in her.” Here above all is the “persistent genesis of all revolutionary passion 
in Russia,” “the basic problem of the justification of suffering” which crushes 
earlier revolutionists, focuses much that is best in Russian literature in a sense 
of guilt, and inspires Russian atheism with that religious quality it still re- 
tains. For, as the author reiterates, “atheism is a religious phenomenon in 
Russia.” 

Chapter IV, on Russian literature, is fine criticism, and the characteriza- 
tions of great writers tempt to quotation at every turn. Berdyaev brilliantly 
contrasts the complacent Western nineteenth century with the seething unrest 
in Russia: “Western people hardly ever had a doubt about the justification of 
civilization ; this was a purely Russian doubt. . . . Russian writers, especially 
the most notable, did not believe in the stability of civilization; . . . they are 
full of terrible forebodings of impending disaster.’ So the psychological prepa- 
ration is completed ; so the stage is set for Marx. Berdyaev stresses, as usual, the 
apocalyptic and catastrophic strain—latent in Marx himself, for that matter,— 
which, passing so easily from the religious to the social field, has helped to deter- 
mine the Russian outlook: “In this book I have tried to show that Russian com- 
munism is more traditional than is commonly thought, and that it is a trans- 
formation and deformation of the old Russian messianic idea.”’ Marx is shown, 
bringing to Russia not only an economic and historical doctrine, but ‘“‘a doctrine 
of deliverance,” . . . “of the power and victory of man over the irrational forces 
of nature and society.” 

From Chapter V to the end, the book vibrates with personal experience. 
Never were the complexity and the “moral self-contradictions” of Marxism 
more keenly dissected, never was its devolopment, or its gradual ‘“Russifica- 
tion” more interestingly traced. We note the emergent recognition of free- 
dom—‘“real freedom is inherent in matter”—as releasing the “revolutionary 
will,” which at first glance seems so piquantly to contradict determinism. We 
are shown how “the young socialist philosophy” to which we are just waking 
up, with its faith in “the spiritualization of matter” refutes all crass condemna- 
tion of communism as materialistic. Especially arresting are the autobiographi- 
cal passages where Berdyaev tells how he and his friends early in the century 
continued to stand by a section of Marxian thought when “the religious whole- 
ness was broken up” and the totalitarian outlook of the orthodox Marxist 
yielded to “a liberation of the oppressed life of the spirit.” Still he can say: 
‘However strange it may be at first sight, yet it is actually Marxism . . . which 
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has supplied us with an idealist and later on a religious current of thought.” 
Nonetheless, looking at communism as it now is, he recognizes a fundamental 
breach, hinted at in his epigrammatic phrase about Lenin: “Lenin did not 
believe in man .. . but he had a boundless faith in the social regimentation of 
man.” Communism, in its very sins and failures, as in its achievements, is to 
him primarily a summons of the church to penitence. 

Though Berdyaev is no longer resident in Russia, his evaluation of what is 
going on there moves on deeper levels than that of other critics or advo- 
cates—let us say, Eugene Lyons or Albert Rhys Williams. Three points of 
view, he tells us, exist toward revolution: that of persons engaged in it, whether 
friends or foes; that of disinterested students; and that of “people who have 
taken the revolution into their inner experience, lived through the suffering of 
it, and risen above its daily conflicts.” It is because he belongs to this last 
group, that his judgments of the whole communist movement afford to Chris- 
tian minds much needed guidance. 

Vina D. ScuppEr. 


THE FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH 


Tue First Five Cenrurtes, by K. S. Latourette. Harper and Brothers, $3.50. 


N this attractive volume Professor Latourette of Yale begins an enterprise 
which is long overdue, namely a survey of Christianity in its expansion from 
the beginning to the present day. The whole problem of missions is acquiring 
new significance today, and is likely to raise serious issues for the next half-cen- 
tury. It is therefore of paramount importance to know how and why this reli- 
gion went into the wide world, how it fulfilled its vocation, and to what extent 
it has been affected for better or for worse by the formations which arose during 
the course of this expansion. 

Dr. Latourette approaches the task with a suitable sense of its scope and diffi- 
culties. By his experience and training he has been rarely qualified for a 
sympathetic and critical appreciation of the subject, and no one can read his 
candid, open-minded preface without being sensible that if he ever fails it will 
not be from any lack of the historical conscience. He frankly admits his liability 
to personal predilections of which he may be not always conscious. Indeed we 
are warned, for one thing, that “his Protestantism, which is of the nonliturgical 
type and in the stream of what is usually called evangelicalism, has prevented 
him from understanding fully the great branches of the Christian church which 
are more nearly in the historic catholic tradition.”’ This is unfortunate, since he 
himself allows that “one of the major achievements of the impulse given by 
Jesus” is the church. If there is one factor to which some critics will think he 
has not given sufficient weight, it is just this reality of the church at worship, in 
its spontaneity and generating passion. However, he has been trained in a mod- 
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ern school of history which “looks askance at the supernatural.” Though he 
announces that he will have to call attention to “facts which he regards as in- 
sufficiently accounted for on the assumptions” of this school, he does not write 
as a partisan. If anything, he is inclined to pay almost too high homage to what 
is called the objectivity of the historical method. 

No historian is less to be trusted than the man who announces that he is 
impartial. Such a writer requires to be watched, for although his prepossessions 
are being kept in the background, they are there. Besides, the historian who 
discusses a vexed issue may fail to reach the heart of it through his very effort 
to purge himself of prejudice. Creighton’s History of the Papacy, for example, 
presents a record of Luther which is so scrupulously devoid of positive apprecia- 
tion and so noncommittal that it does not succeed in explaining satisfactorily 
why the upheaval of the Reformation ever took place. The reader cries, “Oh 
for an hour of Lord Acton!” Similarly there have been accounts of the rise of 
Christianity which resolved it into a synthesis of contemporary tendencies and 
little more. Gibbon’s famous chapter suffers from this misconception. What 
exasperated the orthodox was really that the historian took Christianity into the 
open air. But historical critics since have noted that his causes for the success of 
the Christian faith are simply effects, for which his philosophy had no explana- 
tion. Dr. Latourette is fully aware of this peril at the outset. There is a recogni- 
tion that with Jesus something came into the world which was unique, however 
it may be explained. 

The first five centuries, to which his first volume is devoted, have been handled 
often in sections and even as a whole, though Harnack’s well known treatise 
does not cover more than the first three centuries. The data are so complex and 
miscellaneous that a historian is almost baffled to present them lucidly. One 
drawback of the method of beginning by sketching the environment of early 
Christianity—political, social, religious and economic—is that the stage is ar- 
ranged in view of the audience before the dramatis personae are seen in action 
and interaction, and even then it is apt to resemble a puppet-show. The essence 
of the religion is sometimes identified with a foregone synthesis of more or less 
prior or abstract tendencies. 

Dr. Latourette at the end seeks to correct this false impression by pointing 
out that “Christianity, as its very name implies, owed its inception and its im- 
pelling and integrating impulses to Jesus and to the beliefs held about him. 
Among these were his teachings, his life and death, and the experiences of his 
early followers which led them to regard him as still living and with enhanced 
power and as touching believers through the Spirit and at least one of the sacra- 
ments. It was a faith of great enthusiasms.” This is correct historically, as far 
as it goes. It is the afterglow of last century liberal Protestantism with its mini- 
mum estimate of the originality of the faith, but at any rate it does prevent the 
reader from mistaking the expansion for the result of economic or social forces 
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combining fortuitously round a quite accidental nucleus called the church. 

One sound feature of Dr. Latourette’s seven chapters of concise, conscientious 
workmanship is his recognition of the slowness with which early Christians some- 
times realized what their religion implied, and also the rapidity with which it 
assimilated now and then what was vital to itself in the shifting situation. How 
far it affected and how far it was affected by the environment are questions to 
which the author keeps the mind of his readers steadily alive, even when the 
data available for an answer are less ample and definite than one could desire, 
though never too slender for critics to construct a hypothesis. He manages, 
especially in the pages dealing with the propaganda between Constantine and 
Justinian, to show currents of life flowing, checked or diverted. Above all we 
get a valuable emphasis upon the truth that “expansion” had a double aspect. 
On one side it was the missionary spread of the faith, on the other a growing 
consciousness of what that faith involved both as worship and as a code of prac- 
tical life in society and in the state. The latter does not greatly interest Dr. 
Latourette. He modestly disavows any attempt to analyze it. Yet he does seem 
to perceive that apart from this the factors and forces of the outward expansion 
would be unintelligible, as unintelligible as in the case, say, of Islam. Otherwise 
it would not be possible to understand the situation at the end of this period, 
when Christianity “from being one of the smallest of Jewish sects had become 
the religion professed by the majority in the most populous of the cultural areas 
of mankind.” The external phenomena of this remarkable transition are com- 
petently outlined in the present volume. 

At the end there are over thirty closely printed pages of bibliography for the 
various chapters, besides copious notes in the preceding text. One may venture 
to hope that in future volumes Dr. Latourette will be content with the practice 
of most modern French and English historians and give the titles of a few really 
significant treatises at the close of each chapter. The drawback to the present 
method is that it is cumbrous. It leads to the same book’s being listed, with prac- 
tically the same comment, over and over again. Then a number of the books 
belong to a school of criticism which is being already outmoded. If Hans Lietz- 
mann’s two volumes on early church history are dubbed “semi-popular,” the 
only appropriate term for two-thirds of the others on this list is “demi-semi-pop- 
ular.” Further, if in the excess of objectivity some scholarly works are termed 
“pro-Christian,” logically some others should be called “anti-Christian,” for 
they are certainly not more historical. But let such adjectives be used sparingly, 
if at all. Much work has gone to the lists, and yet a serious student will need 
more guides to the sources of the Greek ecclesiastical historians as well as to 
treatises like Palanque’s Saint Ambroise et L’Empire Romain or Solari’s La 
politica di Teodosi for the decisive fourth century. I do not seem to have come 
across any reference to K. Luebeck’s indispensable Reichseinteilung und kirch- 
liche Hierarchie des Orients or to Baudrillart’s Moeurs Paiennes, Moeurs 
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Chrétiennes, or to A. Dufourcq’s La Christianisation des Foules (which is now 
in its third edition). 

At the very end of the volume there is an uncolored map. Better more maps 
and less bibliography in the coming volumes of this promising enterprise. The 
historian’s creed has one esthetic article, “I believe in maps.” With such pub- 
lishers as those for whom Dr. Latourette is working, and in view of the strange, 
scattered ground he will have to cover, let us venture to hope that no pseudo- 
academic craze will induce him to supersede “I believe in maps” by “I believe 
in bibliography.” 

JAMES MoFFatTrT. 


THE RETURN OF METAPHYSICS 


REALITY AND VALUvE, by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Yale Universit 'y Press, $3. 


HIS is philosophy in the grand manner. It is typical of a tendency among 

philosophical thinkers at the present time—a tendency which follows the 
lead of Whitehead and moves against the leadership of John Dewey. The latter 
has spent his life trying to focus the resources of philosophy upon the practical 
problems of life and to withdraw them from the more speculative flights of 
metaphysics and technical refinements of logical analysis. But these latter today 
are coming back in a flood. The book before us is a part of that flood. 

The work is about evenly divided into two parts, although there is no such 
formal division. The first half is on metaphysics and epistemology, the second 
on theory of value. The dividing chapter in which the two themes overlap is 
called “The Self and the World.” This title for the central chapter is significant. 
Dr. Garnett’s method is to analyze introspectively the nature of his own con- 
sciousness and from the data thus derived to interpret the universe. 

The author finds that the universe is made up of three basic ingredients. All 
that has being comes forth from these. They are Eternal Will, Cosmic Mind, 
and Eternal Object. While I think he would deny that these three can exist 
apart from one another, yet he treats them in clear distinction. 

Eternal Will is the basic structure of the universe. Cosmic Mind is Time, for 
Garnett follows Alexander in saying that time is the mind of the universe. The 
Eternal Object is space, the sense and the value “continuum.” This “continuum” 
is broken up or refracted into the spatial relations, sense data and manifold 
values found in the experience of individuals. We must look longer at these 
three—Eternal Will, Cosmic Mind and Eternal Object. 

The author asserts that there must be an Eternal Will because, while time 
makes for diversification and multiplication of concrete events, there is in the 
world through all this swarming diversification a basic order. Space might pro- 
vide some of this order. But there are really two kinds of order. There is the 
tendency to disintegration, called increase of entropy, and there is the construc- 
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tive tendency of life and mind which works against disintegration and is teleo- 
logical. This latter requires an Eternal Will. 

Time is mind. This is a little difficult to grasp. Dr. Garnett admits that mind, 
in the sense of your mind and mine, is made up of something more than mere 
time. In fact he says that we do consider our minds ‘“‘as a complex of thoughts, 
desires, sensations, and such like. . . .” But he feels that he solves an otherwise 
baffling problem by identifying mind with time. The complex of thoughts, de- 
sires, sensations, which we call our mind, is spaceless. But matter is spatial. In- 
deed matter and mind are so different that it is impossible to see how they inter- 
act. But if we call time Mind, we solve the problem. Time characterizes mat- 
ter. It also enters into this complex of thoughts and desires which we call our 
minds. Thus the chasm is bridged between matter and mind. Time is the me- 
dium by which the two interact. However, Garnett does say that this spaceless 
mind of ours “exerts itself” in a certain “sphere of space-time . . . the cerebral 
cortex.” How a spaceless entity can exert itself in a certain area of space is 
mystifying to the reviewer. 

Perhaps the most original part of this analysis is the Eternal Object, which 
differs from the Eternal Will and from the Mind of the universe, which is time. 
This Eternal Object seems to be the merged and undifferentiated totality of all 
space, all sense and all value. It is this infinite totality which time works upon. 
Time works upon it to scatter and diversify the spatial relations, the sensa and 
the values into all the many different perspectives of space, sensa and value 
which appear when we view the world from the standpoint of different events. 
Space, sense and value appear in a different perspective with each different 
event. Yet all these different perspectives derive from a single source. Further- 
more, when rightly understood and interpreted, they are seen to merge into a 
great unity. Therefore, there must be this Eternal Object, this continuum, upon 
which the gnawing tooth of time forever bites and chews. This continuum is 
chewed by time into all the diversifications of perspectives which the concrete 
world of space-time presents. 

This metaphysic is designed to solve many perplexing problems. We have 
noted a few of them, such as the relation between matter and mind, and the 
occurrence on this planet of an evolutionary process that works against the cos- 
mic disintegration that occurs with increasing entropy. 

The theory also proposes to explain how God can be infinitely powerful, in- 
finitely good and loving, and yet the world be so vastly evil as experience finds it 
to be. This explanation runs thus. God is so good and loving that he will not 
enslave any of his creatures. He gives freedom to all of them. Man has most 
freedom, but freedom is also found in diminishing degree down through all 
levels of existence to molecules and atoms and electrons. Now it is this freedom 
which produces all the conflict and destruction and sterility called evil. This act 
of God granting freedom to all his creatures is the act of perfect love. There- 
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fore there is no evil in it. Therefore God is perfectly good even though this 
world with all its evil is entirely under the control of God. 

_ God is the Eternal Will or Structure above described, plus the Mind of the 
universe which is time, plus the Eternal Object made up of all space, all sensa 
and all values. 

Only a mind of superior ability and much information could construct such 
a grandiose picture of the universe and make it fit so many known facts. The 
trouble is that it includes so many unknown facts, also. There are so many 
cosmologies, all so comprehensive and alluring! Just now it seems to be the 
vogue to represent the universe as made up throughout of conscious beings with 
all degrees of consciousness but none without some degree of it. It may be that 
some of these imaginative pictures of the cosmic whole are happy guesses. Many 
are suggestive and provocative. But the number and diversity of them should 
serve to warn us not to take any of them too seriously. 

Henry N. WIEMAN. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN COLONIAL TIMES 


MinisteriaL TRAINING IN EiGHTEENTH-CENTURY NEw EnNcLaNnp, by Mary LatIMER 
GamsrELL. Columbia University Press, $2.50. 
N view of the current interest in theological education, and in view of the 
fact that the Congregational clergy of eighteenth century New England 
were, on the whole, preachers and pastors of great effectiveness, it is surprising 
that a well ordered study such as this has not appeared long ago. We cannot 
be too grateful to the author and to her advisors, Professor (now President) 
Fox and Professor Greene, for having undertaken this work and for having 
carried it through so well. 

Dr. Gambrell’s book is a sober, accurate and clear summing-up of most of 
the relevant information that can be obtained from printed sources. The author 
has patiently worked her way through a multitude of books, and patiently 
made digests of them. The three methods of theological education then pre- 
vailing—collegiate studies, informal graduate study, and instruction in the 
homes of such masters as the elder Edwards, Bellamy and Emmons (“the 
schools of the prophets”)—are carefully described. So are the antecedents of 
these types of instruction in New England and in the mother country; and 
there are illuminating descriptions of, and comparisons with, similar instruc- 
tion in the English and Scottish universities and the English dissenting acad- 
emies of the day. There are an adequate index and an elaborate and well or- 
dered bibliography. 

Three criticisms should be made of this work: (1) It is evident from certain 
significant omissions that although the author has read carefully the books that 
have been brought to her attention, or that she has discovered for herself, yet 
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she does not have a very wide background in the ecclesiastical history of the 
period ; she has read widely inside her subject, but not widely around it. (2) 
The arrangement of the material might well have been less topical and more 
chronological ; as the book is at present constructed, the reader does not have 
a very clear picture of theological instruction in any one particular period. 
(3) The third criticism is really one of the system under which the author has 
had to do her work. Would it not have been better if she had been allowed— 
or encouraged—to paint more pen pictures of the great teachers, to make gen- 
erous quotations from the correspondence of teachers and students, and (as 
Professor Morison has done in his history of Harvard College) occasionally to 
take a typical student through a typical day’s work? These things could have 
been done in addition to the laborious digesting of sources, and the work as a 
whole would thereby have been considerably enlivened. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why a scholar should not be trained to write interestingly as well as 
comprehensively and accurately. 

But these are doubtless counsels of perfection. The author must be thanked 
for having gone into a field that has been undeservedly neglected, and for hav- 
ing done thorough and accurate work in it. 

JoHN GARDNER GREENE. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S MEANING AND DESTINY 


Txoucuts on DeaTH AND Lire, by Wrti1AM Ernest Hocxine. Harper and Brothers, $2. 

Tue Lastinc ELEMeEnTs oF Inprvipua.ism, by Witu1AM Ernest Hocxine. Yale University 
Press, $2. 
CCORDING to the average modern intellectual, death is both evil and 
inescapable ; and that is the end of the lesson. Only a medievally morbid 
mind, he would say, meditates on death or fatuously hopes to discover in death 
some deeper meaning—like, shall we say, the Pauline “wages of sin.” As for 
survival, admittedly every man deep down has a lurking longing to survive, but 
one gentlest breath from modern psychology is sufficient to topple all the wish- 
ful cardhouse arguments for immortality elaborated from Plato on through the 
centuries of Christianity—to say nothing of the annihilating effect of the pre- 
vailing winds of all the sciences. However, all this is to be reckoned as great gain 
in Christendom, for what we have lost was but dross. We have learned to put 
away childish things. Aforetime we were slaves of anthropomorphism and of 
animistic metaphysics and of otherworldly affections, but now are we free to 
lead rational, loyal, humanitarian lives in pursuit of this-worldly values, which 
is the Christian religion true and undefiled. . . . So one might represent the at- 
titude of the scientifically enlightened man of today, if his enlightenment be the 
orthodox modern variety. For modernity, too, is not without its dogmas. 

The objective of Professor Hocking’s provocative discussion of immortality 
in his essay, “The Meanings of Death” (the first of several assays comprising 
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the volume, Thoughts on Death and Life), is exactly to clear away the uncritical 
dogmas which arising, most of them, from our very sophistication tend to pre- 
vent enlightened consideration of the problem. 

Among such dogmas are the following: The “prevalent but absurd” psycho- 
logical dogma that incredulity toward death’s finality “is based on wishes alone 
or on wishes essentially selfish” ; the ethical and metaphysical dogma that death 
has at best but the negative meaning of terminating the characteristically modern 
value we call individuality, forgetting death’s positive meaning as conditioner of 
historical, ethical individuality ; the logical dogmas of positivist, empiricist, and 
apriorist (whether affirmer or denier) ; the metaphysical dogma that we can 
avoid all metaphysics while in our physical sciences we speak the languages of 
both physicalism (“‘self-within-the-world”) and subjectivism (“‘self-including- 
the-world”) indifferently, and at least imply that the world-structure has room 
for both. (From the dilemma psychology is too inadequately empirical to rescue 
us. ) 

In the course of “disturbing our customary attitudes” Professor Hocking 
achieves much more of a constructive character than his modest disclaimer indi- 
cates. The reader of the essay will find his own thinking constantly given original 
and illuminating turns. I can suggest but a few examples: The “obverse” ap- 
proach to immortality indicated by the title; the positive meanings death has 
for individuality ; the discovery that the behaviorist proves the soul embarrass- 
ingly like what he thinks the medievalist thought it was; the proposed solution 
to the mind-body impasse by attributing to one mind “a whole class of bodies” ; 
the fresh way of stating that science can give us no metaphysics ; the judgment 
that the empirical “fragments of the inclusive self”? are concealed in psychology’s 
“confused and fumbling theory of the sub-conscious’’ ; the description of the 
self in terms of the “principle of empirical duality” ; the conception of freedom. 

He who conceding for the moment Professor Hocking’s thesis that belief in 
personal survival is at least not meaningless but, still hugging dogma, objects 
that finding values “beyond” means to the same degree emptying man’s life 
“here” of meaning, of humanitarian zeal and sanity, means retracing the path 
to Platonism and supernaturalism and moral paralysis and morbidity—such a 
one may be sobered by the companion essay on “The Meanings of Life,” one 
form of whose principal thesis is that “the prevalent notion that interest in 
another world is intrinsically a subtraction from interest in this world is the 
precise reverse of the normal situation.” All meaning, as the author insists, 
is a two-way thing: meaning always involves both immediacy and indirection, 
particularity and totality, “thisness” and “otherness,” vitality and reflection, 
“attachment” and “detachment.” And he believes “‘the disease of meaningless- 
ness which infects our time is due . . . chiefly” to the “inadvertency of the age... 
to this second aspect of meaning,” an inadvertency which “has eaten away the 
foundations of its structure of meanings.” 

In Professor Hocking’s judgment we cannot hope to regain meaning by tun- 
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neling back under reflection, under theology and metaphysics, back to “primi- 
tivism” or irrational “intuitionism” or “pragmatic” absorption. Dewey has re- 
cently argued with insight—we need a reference of my empirical self and nature 
to a transcending ideal; but in supposing that a God merely of our construc- 
tion will do, he has been insufficiently pragmatic and empirical. But neither will 
a wholly detached ideal, however “real,” do. The history of Western civiliza- 
tion, particularly of Christianity, is experimental evidence not that detachment 
is fallacious (else the later humanism and scientific spirit remain a riddle!) but 
that detachment “must stay in company with the attitude of attachment.” A 
fresh analysis of value and its principles shows God, freedom, and personal im- 
mortality as, concretely reinterpreted, essential to life-meaning. Life has mean- 
ing if we regard it as “‘a stage of self-education in the soul’s grasp of the 
meaning of the good,” as self-building which is an “effort toward embodying 
reality.” In a word, one must be both mystic and realist; and such only the 
mystic can be. 

The volume concludes with five short chapters by way of appendix on “Biol- 
ogy and the Meaning of Human Life’—compact argument for the thesis 
that “the meaning of human life suggested by biology lies outside the sphere of 
biology.” 

In The Lasting Elements of Individualism, the Powell Lectures, Hocking 
continues his essay in the discovery of meanings by recovering meaning for such 
terms as individualism, liberalism, and democracy. By individualism he means 
“simply belief in the human individual as the ultimate unit of social structures.” 
Modern economic development cannot logically account for individualism ; its 
origins lie in a confidence in reason (active only in individuals) and in the re- 
ligious notion of the worth of the individual (always involving duties). Liberal- 
ism is associated with individualism. What dominated the nineteenth century 
and is still too much with us today is but one possible pattern of liberalism. One 
may concede that though once good it “is now working badly” ; falsely assum- 
ing social unity as given, it fails to achieve it ; it trains us in our rights but not in 
our duties; and it mistakes an “unsalted amiability” for the sterner task of 
love. Such irresponsible individualism itself brings on dictatorships as temporary 
corrections. But these have equally ignored the experimental evidence fur- 
nished in the “dialectic of liberalism.” 

Developing that dialectic, Hocking subjects the “toleration” thesis of J. S. 
Mill to a trenchant but convincing critique; Mill essentially betrays individual 
“right” for the partial thing, “social utility.’ Marx argues “for a collectivist 
scheme . . . for the sake of individual good.” Each has some truth, but each is 
partial. Both truncate the individual ; so, too, the present-day communistic and 
fascistic orders. 

To have a future, any society must arrive at a synthesis combining a new 
emphasis on the “commotive function” necessary to a strong state (which must 
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have a task of its own) with unwavering regard for the “incompressible indi- 
vidual,” whose ultimate “right” is his duty to think—the individual who unites 
once more the rational and religious grounds of individualism. The future 
state, so our historical dialectic teaches us, will have to be the “co-agent state,” 
deriving its strength from purposeful individuals who will pay a price for rights, 
but itself the “extrapolation” of their wills and a condition of worthful indi- 
vidualism. Some practical agenda for such a state are suggested. Nor need we 
fear that strengthening the state will endanger true individualism; for there 
is always the profoundly lasting element of individualism: the true individual’s 
loyalty to eternal truth. 
W. H. JELLEMA. 


A GERMAN HUMANIST 


Uxricu von Hutren AND THE GERMAN ReEForMATION, by Hajo Horzorn. Translated by 
Roranp H. Barnton. Yale University Press, $3. 
N 1776 Herder complained that Germany had neglected one of her greatest 
heroes, Ulrich von Hutten, knight, humanist, poet-laureate, consistent 
friend of Luther, and at the last in tragic controversy with the prince of hu- 
manism, Erasmus. Some four decades later, Eduard Boecking tried to remedy 
the slight by beginning the publication of his seven-volume magnum opus on 
von Hutten. This quarry was very well mined by David Friedrich Strauss of Life 
of fesus fame, who in 1858 published a life of von Hutten which remained 
the standard for half a century. Thereupon conservative Kalkoff and brilliant 
Kuno Francke dealt with the same subject. Finally in 1929 Hajo Holborn 
popularized the newer historical conclusions. Professor Bainton of the Yale 
University divinity school has now made Holborn available to English readers 
by offering an excellent rendering of the original ideas of Holborn rather than 
an exact literal translation of the author’s words and phrases. 

The entire volume is a thing of beauty, and the illustrations are of extraor- 
dinary significance, including portraits of von Hutten and Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam, the title page of Hutten’s Dialogi, Hans Grien’s woodcut of Martin 
Luther, the “Triumph of Truth,” and the title page of Hutten’s German 
“Dialogues.” The “Triumph of Truth” (1521) represents knight von Hutten 
upon a lively mount being welcomed as a deliverer by the common people. 
The corrupt bishops and rulers of the church are bound to his steed’s tail and 
are followed by a lion, calf, eagle and man (the four Gospels) pulling a cart 
upon which Christ is seated. Carlstadt and Luther on either side accompany 
the Gospel cart. 

The introduction gives a fairly accurate setting for the understanding of the 
rapidly moving life of Hutten, a sufferer, like Erasmus, from syphilis, the first 
modern German, whose short career may be explained in terms of nationalism, 
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humanism and Protestantism. Of knightly ancestry and sent to a convent, he 
walked out at seventeen, wandered from university to university, visited Italy, 
France and the Netherlands, served in the army of Maximilian in Italy, at- 
tacked scholasticism with vehemence, was appointed poet-laureate in the year 
of the posting of Luther’s theses, wrote pamphlet upon pamphlet in the cam- 
paign for the promotion of nationalism, joined with Franz von Sickingen in 
the knight’s movement, received honorable mention with Spengler and Pirck- 
heimer in the first draft of the papal bull against Luther, and died a homeless 
fugitive on foreign soil. But this study is much more than another biography 
of von Hutten. It is also a dependable sketch of the German Reformation to 
the year 1523. 
The Rome of 1516 is described in rather unforgettable lines : 

Nor Roman maids nor Roman men will you find more, 

But all is pomp and fleshly lust. The Rome of yore 

Had men like Metellus, Curius, Pompey. 

O the times! Here manliness hath passed away. 

Turn not, Crotus, my friend, your longing eyes from home ; 

The Roman you will find no more in Holy Rome. 


Von Hutten’s literary development is traced from the Elegy of the German 
Poets to the Expostulation of Erasmus. That bitter quarrel between von Hut- 
ten and Erasmus is explained as not only a “conflict of romantic Germanism 
in Lutheran dress over against cosmopolitan rationalistic humanism, but as 
friction between an activistic and a quietistic humanist. Both failed to grasp the 
point. They saw their difference not as a contrast of spiritual conceptions and 
individual opinions, but as a difference in moral capacity.” 

Conrad Henry MoEHLMAN. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY’S APOLOGIA 


Enps AND Means, by Atpous Huxtey. Harper and Brothers, $3.50. 


T was inevitable, since Aldous Huxley’s conversion to the good life in gen- 
eral and to pacifism in particular, that he should write a book explaining 
his new found faith. In some respects his novel Eyeless in Gaza served that 
purpose. But in its pages the new faith was slightly obscured by remnants of 
the old Adam; for fornication and pacifistic idealism were compounded into 
a curious mixture in the pages of that novel. Now we have his full-length 
apologia. It bears as subtitle the question: “How can existing society be trans- 
formed into the ideal society of man’s hopes?” The thesis is that there is a 
surprising agreement between various religions and between religion and irre- 
ligious science upon the ultimate goal for society. Everyone agrees that it 
ought to be a society of justice, brotherhood and peace, but by what means is 
this desirable goal to be achieved? Here opinions differ. 
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In the field of political theory Mr. Huxley is certain only that the end can- 
not be achieved by either violence or by centralized government. He wants 
peaceful methods of social change and decentralization and self-government 
in politics. In the early chapters devoted to political problems Mr. Huxley 
sometimes approaches, though he never quite attains to, the dry objectivity 
and cool common sense of Bertrand Russell’s essays at their best. He knows 
how to reveal the madness of our era and to portray the ridiculous pretensions 
of dictators and the equally ridiculous devotion of their subjects. 

When Mr. Huxley confronts the problem of positive alternatives to dicta- 
torship and war he ceases to be political and devotes himself wholly to the task 
of outlining an ideal education and religion. This is all very well, but it also 
reveals his lack of understanding of the essentially perennial political prob- 
lem of human society. It may be the business of education and religion to 
create good men. But it is the business of politics to contrive social forms in 
which men, who are not as selfless and good as they ought to be, may be 
persuaded to live and work with one another in the highest possible terms of 
mutual service. Since Mr. Huxley is a rather old-fashioned rationalist, the 
stupidities of human selfishness seem to him eradicable faults. He does not 
understand the essential irrationality of human existence and human ambi- 
tions. He would for instance get rid of dictators merely by teaching men not 
to admire them: “So long as men worship Napoleons and Caesars, Napoleons 
and Caesars will duly arise to make them miserable.” 

We have, of course, no right to quarrel with an author for beginning a 
treatise on politics and then lifting it to the higher plane of education and 
religion. The means toward the end of a just society must certainly include 
education and religion as well as political techniques. The difficulty is that 
the same simple view of human nature which persuades Huxley to abandon 
the political problem without offering any solutions for it, prompts him to deal 
with the spiritual issues in surprisingly facile terms. In education he desires not 
only intelligence but wisdom, that is, a type of intelligence which helps man 
to know himself and to deal with his interior problems sanely. He believes that 
such intelligence would eliminate the stupidity of human pride. “In later 
life,” he writes speaking of Kant, “he claimed a kind of infallibility, insisting 
that the boundaries of his system were the limits of philosophy itself. The 
same childish self-esteem is observable in Hegel and many other thinkers of 
greatest intellectual power. Such men are highly intelligent in certain direc- 
tions but profoundly stupid in others. This stupidity of course is a product of 
the will. Intelligent fools are people who have refused to apply their intelli- 
gence to the subject of themselves.” It really isn’t as simple as that. Sigmund 
Freud undoubtedly knows more about the interior self than did Hegel. But 
that has not saved him from a similar form of self-esteem. Nor has it saved 
Karl Barth from exhibiting intellectual arrogance in the very business of prov- 
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ing the perennial character of human pride. Man tends to worship himself 
and the symbol of his collective self, the dictator. That is not only stupidity. 
It is the very essence of human sin. We change “the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the image of corruptible man.” 

Which brings us and Mr. Huxley to the problem of religion. In his chap- 
ters on religion Mr. Huxley is particularly interesting because he describes the 
path which led him from irreligion to religion. He writes: “Does the world 
as a whole possess a value and meaning which we constantly ascribe to certain 
parts of it? ... This is a question which a few years ago I would not even 
have posed. Like so many of my contemporaries I took it for granted that it 
had no meaning. This was partly due to the fact that I shared the common 
belief that the scientific picture of an abstraction from reality was a true pic- 
ture of the whole of reality; partly also to other nonintellectual reasons.” 
These nonintellectual reasons turn out to have been primarily the desire to 
justify sexual license. Incidentally, Dr. J. J. Unwin’s Sex and Culture seems 
to have had a profound influence upon him in persuading him that sexual 
continence is a necessary prerequisite of cultural vitality. 

Now this conversion to religion of one of the most typical exponents of 
modern nihilism is interesting and moving enough. But what is the religion 
which Mr. Huxley has found? One used to hear, when T. S. Elliot espoused 
Anglo-catholicism in reaction to modernism, that nothing less than Roman 
Catholicism would satisfy Mr. Huxley once he was caught in the reaction 
against modern cultural anarchy. But that was the wrong prophecy. Mr. 
Huxley has become not Catholic but Buddhist. He is at least a mystic of the 
variety which naturally and logically culminates in Buddhism. 

There are profound and moving passages in the chapters devoted to the 
exposition of his creed. He wants to attain selflessness and believes that mysti- 
cism is the way to that end. He is afraid of any religion with a personal God. 
He fears that devotion to a personal God may easily degenerate, as it has in 
the modern period, into devotion to the deified leader. 

The fact is that Mr. Huxley shows not the slightest understanding for the 
genius of Christianity in distinction from Oriental mysticism. The whole 
meaning of prophetism in the history of our faith is a closed book to him. The 
Old Testament is merely a “remarkable compendium of Bronze-Age litera- 
ture.” As a consequence he fails to recognize that his desire for a warless and 
just world is a by-product of a Christian culture, in terms of which it is possible 
to affirm historical goals, while the mysticism in which he has found refuge is 
an essentially a-historical religion, which flees the problem of history and seeks 
the perfection of nirvana. 

This is deplorable in a man so evidently in earnest as Mr. Huxley. Perhaps 
this failure indicts our Christian culture more than it does Mr. Huxley. Just 
how is it possible for a son, or at least a step-son, of a Christian civilization to 
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be as completely ignorant of the essential meaning of Christianity? And why 
should his aversion be so great that when he returned to religion he consulted 
three or four books on mysticism but evidently no profound exposition of 
Christianity? It might be added that Huxley might well have consulted a few 
_ more books on mysticism itself before he began to write. Erudition alone does 
not produce good books. But there are some rather important religious prob- 
lems over which Mr. Huxley passes more airily than would have been possible 
if he had done a little more reading. 
REINHOLD NieBunr. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 


Tue Mopern Famiry AND THE CHurcH, by Recina Westcorr WrieMaN. Harper and 
Brothers, $3. 

Cxurcx Epucation For Famity Lire, by BLaNcHe Carrier. Harper and Brothers, $2. 

| aaa these two books has come a rare degree of understanding of the be- 

wilderment and longing, the unavoidable failure and the sturdy achieve- 
ment of human lives caught into the perplexities and the high expectations of 
our times. The authors write of the individual’s relationship to the family and 
to the church and of these two institutions’ relationship to each other. But they 
write with so much insight and sense of perspective—which means humor 
—that a reader not interested in the church could read with delight and profit, 
feeling he was partaking of inside information about the ways of people who 
band themselves together to realize an ideal. This reviewer has only one re- 
gret: women who know as much as these two, who are authorities in their field, 
who do research of recognized quality and speak with ease at national gather- 
ings—these women could have afforded to write more simply. One feels that 
they have the ability to do so, that their books might have been literature to be 
read with joy by ordinary men and women as well as being worthy of the 
approval of the scholars. Perhaps they were under the strain of proving a 
woman’s right to speak with authority in a man’s world—for certainly in no 
two fields are men less open-minded toward equal opportunity for the service 
of women than in higher education and religion. 

Mrs. Wieman divides her book into four parts and follows a sturdy, well 
articulated outline. ‘““The Family in the Life of Today” shows the difficulty of 
maintaining the more sensitive relationships of the family in a society which 
seems to reward individualism in most other relationships, Family life requires 
“disciplining of the self to meet the requirements of some deép precious fellow- 
ship.” Some individuals expect marriage to succeed of itself although they 
would not “expect a fishing license to guarantee that they will catch the fish 
skillfully, and cook and serve them delicately.” The long-term problems and 
the immediate perplexities which defeat family life are cogently set forth. 
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In her second division, devoted to an analysis of the church in the matrix of 
society, Mrs. Wieman discusses the lack of democracy in the working life of the 
church, the vague understanding of the concepts of religion, the interdepend- 
ence of the church and family. In Part III she develops the idea of the work of 
the church with the family through an enhancing of the values of marriage 
and parenthood, and through practical help for the problems of childhood and 
youth. The last section shows the church at work—all sorts of churches at 
work—devising programs for their task. 

This is a wise book. One almost wishes that Mrs. Wieman had omitted the 
more practical chapters lest the casual reader try to apply her conclusions with- 
out comprehending the integrity of her analysis. But of course, her practicality 
validates her diagnosis. 

There is something so very common-sense about Miss Carrier’s book—com- 
mon-sense and stimulating. It makes one feel that the new day and the new 
ways can be trusted to furnish more worthy religious experience and more ade- 
quate understanding of that experience. 

First she sets forth the current Protestant movement for parent education 
as described by the International Council and other national and local groups. 
She then shows how impossible it is to develop a useful church program if the 
ready-made theological garments of yesterday are fitted upon the vigorous, 
growing social concepts of today. She asks, in Section III, “(Have the Leaders 
Discovered the Educational Implications of a Changing World?” and then 
discusses “The Meaning of Continuous Change” and “A New Kind of Se- 
curity” in the light of their significance for parent education. In her fourth 
section she finds that inadequate ideals have contributed to the discouragement, 
false security and dependence of those who sought to lead in religious fulfill- 
ment. Ideals, she holds, should rise from human action, provide flexibility, 
be tested by growth. They should relate ends and means so that it is impossible 
to be plunged into the psychological muddle of those who try to match honest 
deliberative experience against inherited supernatural concepts. 

Sternly Miss Carrier demands that the educational program of the church 
make place for the first-hand testing of religious ideas by parents instead of the 
customary method of the ministers merely handing out the ideas which he 
himself had opportunity to test and evaluate during his seminary days. She sees 
the church as a laboratory of democratic group life in which the interaction 
of study and activity is more important than precepts from the pulpit. She feels 
that the church is ready for an empirical approach to religion and in support 
of her contention cites various indigenous church programs. In the light of 
her analysis one feels that perhaps the religious and the secular fields are not 
too far apart in their educational endeavors. The church can afford to borrow 
more of the scientific method and to lend a surer supporting philosophy. 

Both of these books are religious books, emotionally as well as intellectually. 


{ Piro 
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They leave one feeling humble before the long-time endeavor of man to find 
God and to interpret him in terms which will enrich other lives. They also 
leave one feeling nearer his fellows, and stirred by the magnificent possibilities 
of life which balances action and contemplation, at the same time making room 
for the continued “feeling awareness” of God. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Carrier and Mrs. Wieman will continue sharing 
their insight. Within both books is the verve of growing personalities—which 
cannot always be said of authors who have written with such scholarly atten- 
tion to detail. 

MARGUERITTE Harmon Bro. 


A PARSON INSPECTS RUSSIA 
Unuoty Pirermace, by Tuomas L. Harris. Round Table Press, $2. 


NLIKE some observers in Russia this Episcopalian rector admits at the 
outset that his description and interpretation can only be “partial, per- 
sonal and prejudiced.” His purpose was frankly “to see how well Russians 
live without God.” He spoke Russian and, believing that men reveal them- 
selves more truly in random talk than in thoughtful answers to questions, his 
method was one of giving attention to casual acquaintances. He had no in- 
terest in facts or statistics as such. Leisurely trips by boat and sojourns in city 
and village brought him close to men and women and especially to youth and 
children. He seems to have maintained a warmly interested but objective at- 
titude—one difficult to maintain, especially with his religious predilections. 

Naturally Mr. Harris was interested in the remnants or the revivals of church 
worship and in the ideas concerning righteousness, death and immortality. 
“From the churches I visited and from conversations I had it is perfectly clear to 
me that there is a remnant not by any means composed exclusively of old men 
and women. Whether this remnant will prove a saving or a withering remnant 
I do not know—nor does anyone else.” He repeats the following interesting 
conversation with a young girl in a church: 

“Of course I am not a believer.” 

“You come because you like the music?” 

“No, not exactly. I come ... oh, because though I enjoy my work and my 
activities, my comrades stick like lice in my hair. In church it is different. I can 
be really alone.” 

“Why not in art, or walking?” 

“No,” she answered, “that’s not quite the same as coming-here. Of course I 
don’t believe, but I feel that it is good for me to be here.” 

Mr. Harris was frankly puzzled by the inconsistencies and contrasts seen and 
heard in Russia. Some of these contrasts were superficial; others, he feels, 
reach to the foundation. He maintains a “yes and no attitude” toward every- 
thing he saw and heard. “A perpetual temptation,” he says, “was to select 
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either the light or the dark fragments of Russian life, and so compose a picture 
true in detail, false as a whole, though eminently acceptable either to Mr. 
Hearst or to the Moscow Daily News.” 

He is unequivocal, however, about three things: the breath of life that he 
found, the vigor of what he calls an “informing principle” and, more than all 
else, the type of character being produced in Russia at the present time. “The 
character of the new man in the new order is good.” He is reluctant, but must 
admit that the “godless young Russians are happier, jollier, and better behaved 
than their contemporaries in Christian America.” He attributes this largely to 
the removal of the “nightmare of a neurotic conscience” and the ideal of 
“perfectionism,” both of which religion fosters. On the other hand he feels 
that “Russian young people are a trifle too content with themselves, a little 
too easy-going, a little too smug to be wholly admirable. Their self-criticism 
is a severe criticism of accomplishment, but never involves, as far as I could 
see, any radical analysis of motive or criticism of goal.” 

This is an easily read, but a thoughtful book. The reader is inclined to 
trust the author all the more for his restraint and his irresolution. The con- 
clusion of the book is less clear and convincing than the rest: “Everything I 
admired in Russia, everything I feared in Russia drove me back to the Pauline, 
Augustinian, catholic doctrine of the relation that exists between the earthly 
city and the city of God.” The rest of the book had not prepared me for such a 
retreat into orthodoxy. 

Mr. Harris seems more true to his observations and his impressions when he 
reminds himself and us that the gap between an existing uncultured order in 
Russia and the communistic ideal of what is to be, is similar to the gap between 
the Christian world and the Christian ideal. 

Mary C. Van TouyL. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF WESLEY 


Joun Westey In THE Evo.urion or Protestantism, by Maxmin Prerte. Translated by 
J. B. Howarp. Sheed & Ward, $5. 
STUDY of John Wesley and the evangelical revival by a Roman Catholic 
scholar is a fact in itself to create comment. But to find a Catholic 
scholar writing sympathetically and with complete understanding of a great 
Protestant movement is still more unusual. 

Father Piette, the author, a Franciscan friar, began his study of John Wesley 
and his “reaction,” as he terms the Wesleyan movement, as a doctor’s thesis at 
the University of Louvain, and it was published in 1925 in French, under the 
title, John Wesley: Sa Réaction dans Evolution du Protestantisme. It is now 
published in an English translation, and in this form will no doubt receive a 
larger reading and exercise a much wider influence. 
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Unlike most other students of the Wesleyan revival Dr. Piette is not content 
to confine his attention to eighteenth century England, but places the Methodist 
movement in the stream of religious development which had its source in the 
Reformation. The first one hundred pages—Part I—discuss with much learn- 
3 ing and with little or no Catholic bias, the Zwinglian, the Lutheran, the Anabap- 

tist and the Calvinistic phases of the Reformation. Part II surveys the moral 
and religious conditions in eighteenth century England, passing in rapid review 
the religious forces of the time, which as a whole is a sad parade. In this section 
the author might have profited from the recent studies of Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan (England Under Queen Anne) on Restoration religion and politics, 
though it might not have changed the author’s high tory estimate of the tangled 
religion and politics of the time. 

The significant part of the book is, of course, the section dealing with John 
Wesley and his movement. Here the author shows a thorough understanding 
of all the sources and the many factors involved. Bishop Kelley in his Foreword 
credits Father Piette with “charity” in his dealing with Wesley and the revival. 
But as a fellow historian I would prefer to think of Dr. Piette’s attitude as that 
of the historical-minded scholar whose chief concern is telling the truth as he 
sees it, in the light of all the facts available. 

The developing spiritual life of John Wesley has never been so well told as it is 
here by this son of St. Francis. Indeed there was much of the St. Francis as 
well as of the Loyola in the Methodist saint. The author lays stress upon the 
fact that Wesley was led along the path of his inner development by the treas- 
ures of catholic piety, and in his early years only missed by a slight margin ac- 
ceptance of transubstantiation. He also lays stress upon the significance of 
Wesley’s break with Lutheran pietism as expressed in Moravian quietism, and 
also his open and emphatic break with Calvinism. Thus, he concludes, the 
Wesleyan movement was no heir to the sects which found their inspiration in 
Lutheranism and Calvinism. And to the mind of this reviewer, this conclusion 
is far nearer the truth than that of some recent Methodist students of Wesley, 
such as C. G. Cell in his The Rediscovery of John Wesley, who have attempted 
to place Wesley in the direct Lutheran and Calvinistic tradition, and have even 
tried to make of him a Calvinist in order to bring modern Methodism into 
larger sympathy with Barthianism. The author states that “to carve a statue 
of John Wesley to look like a disciple of Luther, or Calvin, or any revolution- 
ary” would take more talent than even a Phidias possessed. 

Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma has summarized in his Foreword what seems to 
me to be the thesis of the book. Everyone admits the sad need for religion in 
eighteenth century England. But why did not Roman Catholicisn supply that 
need? The answer is, that Roman Catholicism was so weakened by persecu- 
tion that any Catholic reformation was impossible. The next best thing, then, 
was a movement led by a man steeped in catholic piety, who had openly re- 
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jected “Luther’s doctrine of faith without works, and Calvin’s doctrine of 
despair” and who himself barely escaped being a Catholic in his emphasis. 
Here we have explained, I think, Father Piette’s interest in John Wesley and 
his reaction.” 

American Protestants will be interested to learn that Father Piette has for 
years been at work on a study of American Methodism. To this he will un- 
doubtedly bring the same qualities of sound historical scholarship which make 
the present study so distinguished. 

In a book of such importance the absence of an index is a great pity. 

Wiiuiam W. SWEET. 


SEEKING A BETTER PREACHING 


Tue ErernaL Worp IN THE MopDERN Wortp, by Burton Scott Easton and Howarp 
CHANDLER Rossins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
ConcERNING THE Ministry, by Joun Oman. Harper and Brothers, $2.25. 


ERE are two books which look forward to a better preaching. Both of 

them are written by men in the English tradition. This is, of course, the 

oldest homiletic tradition still influential in America, and if here we have often 

broken away from it to submit to Continental influence or to create for ourselves 

a new practice and pattern, it is bound to be a valuable experience occasionally 
to consider the creative spirit alive in the English practice of today. 

Professors Easton and Robbins wrote their book, The Eternal Word in the 
Modern World, as a result of their class work at the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York. For several years the authors have jointly given a course 
on expository preaching based upon the lections of the church year. The Gos- 
pel or Epistle selected for study has been given careful exegesis and then ser- 
mon outlines have been prepared on the basis of this exegesis. 

This method has been followed in the preparation of the book. It consists 
of liturgical notes for each lesson during the church year. Critical exegesis for 
each lesson is given at some length and an appropriate sermon theme is then 
suggested. For the Sundays from Advent to Trinity this sermon theme is 
developed in notes and illustrations. Thus the Eternal Word is brought to 
expression in the modern world. 

Let us say at once that the book is invaluable for men in the catholic and 
Lutheran tradition, where preaching is bound to the stated lessons. If the lec- 
tionary is to be followed, then here is a good critical exegesis of it based upon 
modern historical scholarship and here is an earnest attempt to give the resultant 
expository preaching what vital and contemporary slant it can take. 

For this type of preaching the authors make a plea in their introduction. They 
point out the fact that “expository preaching means that the preacher is giving 
his congregations the Word of God and not his own; liturgical preaching means 
that he is selecting from the Scriptures those sections which the church through 
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centuries of experience has come to regard as of especial value.” Since the major- 
ity of preachers will subscribe to this, they will find the book of enormous help. 

Though the free Protestant minister, seeking to create vital and contemporary 

patterns of preaching is happy to use the expository method upon occasion, he 
will not want to use it to the exclusion of other methods which often give him 
‘a more immediate contact with the world today. Nor will he accept the lection- 
ary. Because certain lessons and liturgical practices were valuable, for example, 
in maintaining morale among the faithful when the Lombards entered Italy 
is no reason in his mind why they should be used today. Indeed, sometimes no 
apparent reason exists for the selection of specific lessons. They are simply 
accepted and used. As the authors suggest concerning the Trinitytide lections, 
“as is evident, the sections in this series were utilized in order in the late Roman 
tradition on which the Prayer Book rests, although the reason for the adoption 
of the sections chosen and the rejection of the others is wholly unknown.” The 
free Protestant minister prefers to choose his own lessons and create for his con- 
temporaries a nascent lectionary. 

All sorts of ministers and all students of worship will find the book of especial 
value, however, for its rich historical detail. The appendix includes an extended 
comparative table of six different lectionaries: American Prayer Book of 1928, 
English Prayer Book of 1661, English Prayer Book of 1549, Sarum Missal, 
Roman Missal, and the seventh century Roman lists. This neat compilation is 
a great convenience. The liturgical notes also supply one with much informa- 
tion. And at the beginning of the book there is a chapter on “The Church 
Year,” which states the historical background for the liturgical practice which 
finally developed into the church year as we know it. In this sense also, the 
Eternal Word still lives in the modern world. 

The second book, Concerning the Ministry, is the ripe reflection of the Eng- 
lish theologian, John Oman, formerly principal of Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, regarding the work of the preacher. It is a group of informal lectures 
which he gave to some of his classes through the years. It bears the stamp of 
an easy but pungent, an earnest but witty and conversational style. It is as if 
Dr. Oman were sitting in a chair and conversing with the reader concerning the 
ministry of preaching. 

He sets his feet solidly into the earth when he says, “Yet by their effect upon 
action a church and a ministry are rightly judged.” Again, “Perhaps no one 
has any right to be in the ministry at all unless he is quite convinced, not only 
of the value of this way, but that there is no other.” And again, “Good preach- 
ing, like good poetry, does not deal with paradoxes and quirks and quiddities 
and pretty unexpected turns, but with the unrivaled glory and splendor of 
God’s common world of men and things under God’s common but infinitely 
changing sky of eternal truth.” This suggests the mood of the book. 

In this spirit Dr. Oman discusses such varied background material upon 
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which good preaching rests as the minister’s use of his time, the prophetic ele- 
ment in preaching, the development of a personal authority which will be 
persuasive to people, the response of the mind to life’s variety, conversation, and 
the minister’s program of reading. All of this is broadly cultural and is of ines- 
timable value in forming the clerical mind. These sections constitute the best 
part of the book, because they rest the ministry finally upon a deep human sym- 
pathy, a broad culture in the good old Arnoldian sense, and upon great devo- 
tions. 

The other sections of the book, which deal more directly with the matter of 
preaching, are not as happy in their impression. In a simple, homely way such 
matters are discussed as speaking, style, emotion in speech, writing, illustration, 
and the sermonic plan. Many helpful suggestions are made but the American 
mind, at least, wants a more detailed and definite approach to the technics of 
preaching. If preaching is really an art, then its basic pattern forms must more 
meticulously be presented. 

CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. 


A GOSPEL MANUSCRIPT DE LUXE 


Tue Four Gospets or Karanissar, by ERNEst CapMAN CoLWELL and Harotp RipeouT 
WitLoucusy. Two volumes. University of Chicago Press, $25. 
HE appearance of this valuable work on a famous manuscript of the four 
Gospels will be enthusiastically greeted by all students of New Testament 
illustration and Christian iconography, as well as by students of the text of the 
New Testament. The subject of Volume I is the history and text of the codex, 
and that of Volume II is the cycle of text illustrations. 

The history of the manuscript is reconstructed by Dr. Colwell with reasonable 
plausibility, and it is indeed a romantic story. In barest outline it runs thus : The 
Karahissar Gospels were copied in the imperial scriptorium at Constantinople in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. Then they made their way to the 
library of the Great Comneni in Trebizond, and later they enjoyed a long period 
of repose at Karahissar, an old town in northeastern Asia Minor not far south of 
the Black sea, where they were highly cherished by the populace and venerated 
by many pious pilgrims. Finally, the codex was taken to St. Petersburg and 
lodged in what is now the Public Library of Leningrad. 

It is possible to amplify this outline to some extent by means of conjecture. 
When John Comnenus came from Trebizond to Constantinople in 1282 and 
married Eudocia, the daughter of Michael VIII Palaeologus, this copy of the 
four Gospels may have gone back with the bridal couple to Trebizond as a 
gift from the bride’s father. Or, if the manuscript did not make its way to 
Trebizond in the manner suggested by Professor Colwell, it may have been 
brought thither from Constantinople and deposited in the imperial library by 
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some unknown person. For Trebizond became an important center of art and 
learning after the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204. Men of 
culture were drawn thither, and the library of the Great Comneni contained 
valuable codices. 

When or how the Karahissar Gospels migrated from the capital of the empire 
on the Black sea to Karahissar—a distance of about eighty-five miles—is wholly 
unknown. In 1461 Trebizond was captured by the Ottoman sultan Moham- 
med II, who had taken Constantinople eight years before. In the turmoil and 
confusion of that time some pious Christian may have carried off the precious 
manuscript to Karahissar for safe-keeping. Or possibly, as Dr. Colwell sug- 
gests, it may have been conveyed thither by the Christian wife of Uzun Hasan, 
who was a member of the imperial family of Trebizond. However this may be, 
the codex remained at Karahissar for nearly four hundred years. 

Before reading Professor Colwell’s discussion of the date of the manuscript 
the reviewer examined the collotype plates at the end of Volume I, and it seemed 
to him quite clear on general grounds that the codex was written in the thir- 
teenth century. After making a very thorough and careful study of the various 
data involved in the problem Dr. Colwell concludes that “the period which best 
suits all factors which have any significance for date is the last part of the 
thirteenth century.’ “The most plausible time is the reign of Michael VIII 
Palaeologus,” who was emperor from 1260 to his death in 1282. Professor Wil- 
loughby arrives at the same conclusion from a study of the miniatures and 
ornament of the manuscript. When iconography and palaeography point in- 
dependently to the same date, their combined testimony can be confidently 
accepted. The Karahissar Gospels were probably copied in the imperial scrip- 
torium in Constantinople. 

The codex has been collated by Dr. Colwell. The text is mixed in all the 
Gospels except Matthew; but, as one would expect, it is predominantly of the 
Byzantine or Ecclesiastical type. However, a “Western” element can be de- 
tected in the first few chapters of Mark, and near the end of John a Caesarean 
strain appears. There are also some striking agreements with a family of manu- 
scripts headed by Codex 2327. The mixture of texts and of iconographic 
motifs gives us an interesting and instructive glimpse into the methods which 
were employed in Byzantine scriptoria. Professor Colwell is unquestionably 
right when he says that more families of manuscripts can be discovered through 
further study. This would illumine the later history of the New Testament 
text, and the reviewer thinks that it should be done. 

The Karahissar Gospels are richly ornamented with miniatures—four por- 
traits of the evangelists, four medallions of Christ, and fifty-seven tableaux in 
the text portraying Gospel scenes. When the seven canon arcades are added, the 
total number of illuminations is seventy-two. The codex ranks fourth in im- 
portance among illustrated tetraevangelia. In other words it is an édition de 
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luxe of the four Gospels, “made to be admired” rather than “to be used.” 

All the miniatures, including the section and canon tables, are minutely de- 
scribed by Dr. Willoughby. They are not, however, treated as isolated phe- 
nomena or as individual entities, as if they had no ancestors or relatives and 
as if there were no history behind them. On the contrary, they are compared 
not only with similar miniatures found in other manuscripts but also with 
mosaics, frescoes, and other works of art. Hence the portrait of an evangelist 
or a tableau representing a scene in the life of Jesus falls into its proper 
relationship and becomes a significant part of a larger whole. 

Even at the expense of being unduly lengthy the reviewer must mention one 
interesting point in connection with the portraits of the evangelists in the 
Karahissar Gospels. These portraits stand in a climactic sequence. “The first 
evangelist sits in open-eyed meditation, his left hand dubiously at his mouth, 
as he plans the Gospel he is shortly to write. Mark quickly prepares to write, 
and reaches eagerly forward with his right hand to dip his pen into the ink. 
Luke is hard at work in the actual writing of his Gospel, supporting his tablet 
on his left arm while he writes with his right hand. The fourth evangelist, his 
Gospel complete, wearily closes his codex and prepares to present it to his 
master. Thus the four Karahissar evangelists together act out in pantomime the 
full story of the writing of a Gospel, each evangelist by himself representing 
a distinct stage in the total process.” 

Concerning the Karahissar miniatures Dr. Willoughby says: “In manner 
and iconography the Leningrad cycle has close affinities both in the late Com- 
nenian period at the end of the twelfth century and in the early Palaeologan 
era at the end of the thirteenth. It thus stands out, along with the Rockefeller 
McCormick cycle, as an important connecting link, uniting the final phase of 
Byzantine art with its earlier development, antecedent to the Latin occupation 
of Constantinople.” 

An interesting and instructive feature of the Karahissar Gospels is the notes 
which have been written on the flyleaves and in the margins of the codex. 
Sixty-two of these are still legible. Most of them are the work of ignorant and 
pious pilgrims, who hoped to gain some physical or spiritual advantage by 
worshiping this copy of the Holy Gospels and by inscribing their names and a 
few data concerning themselves in the sacred book. The writers were laymen, 
monks, priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries; and two of them were women. 
They came from far and near. These notes constitute an illuminating com- 
mentary on the type of religion and piety which prevailed in the Near East 
when this manuscript was at Karahissar. 

It hardly needs to be said in conclusion that this is the definitive work on the 
Karahissar Gospels. The subject is treated in a thorough and scholarly fashion, 
and it is presented in a clear and attractive manner. The volumes are replete 
with learning, and behind them lies much painstaking research. The authors 
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are to be heartily congratulated on their notable achievement. The University 
of Chicago Press also deserves commendation for its part in the production of 
this important work. The miniatures are beautifully reproduced, and the 
typography leaves nothing to be desired. 
WituiaM H. P. Hatcu. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NAZISM 


Tue Tuep Reicu, by Henri Licutensercer. Translated from the French and edited by 
Koppet S. Pinson. The Greystone Press, $3. 
Tue Spirir anp SrrucTurE or GERMAN Fascism, by Rosert A. Brapy. The Viking 
Press, $3. 
ECENT events in Europe give fresh significance to these two studies. They 
excel in lucidity and candor. Both authors voice the sense of challenge 
aroused by the record of what they find in nazi Germany. Both seek to suggest 
the import of Hitler’s regime in the modern world. Both shrink from the fu- 
ture which they believe lies ahead. 

Yet these books are unlike in the assumptions which the authors bring to their 
observations and in the quality of their conclusions. Professor Lichtenberger 
is the French scholar, historian and savant, seeking an objective interpretation 
of France’s dynamic neighbor in terms of Western liberalism and democratic 
value scales. He seeks to inform his compatriots of the changed environment 
to which public policy and international relations must be adjusted due to the 
transformation across the Rhine. Professor Brady is an American, equipped 
with technical and analytical skill and committed to the doctrine of economic 
determinism in his interpretation of events and man’s behavior. In Professor 
Lichtenberger’s work one is not led to assume a logical world, either in process 
or in results. Man does not live by bread alone. Nazi behavior is often incom- 
prehensible. Professor Brady finds in German fascism a fresh triumph of cap- 
italism moving resolutely and ruthlessly to ascendancy over all opposing forces 
in German life and culture. 

Whatever the social philosophy or political creed of the reader, both of these 
works warrant a careful perusal. The world of our time is confused and 
baffled. Those who brought it into being by the varied enterprises of peace 
and war find the work of their thought and labor crumbling before their eyes. 
Humanitarianism, tolerance and mutuality and the notions of liberty asso- 
ciated with them are being rejected as out of harmony with the realities of 
human experience in the post-war world. Germany seeks a reconciliation be- 
tween experience in the world as it is and the symbols, myths and rationaliza- 
tions which interpret such experience, and she seeks a wider and more complete 
range of experience. Hitler is the prophet of this search. National Socialism 
is the formula. In no previous age has a stranger or more dramatic adventure 


been staged. 
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Whether one views this drama from the vantage point of worried and per- 
plexed democratic societies, steeped in pre-war credo, arid yet themselves 
breaking new paths and searching out nonrational adjustments to the stresses 
of changing time and circumstance, or whether one sees it in terms of economic 
determinism and its clarifying version of societal behavior, the effect is depress- 
ing and the outlook is one to test the stoutest heart and the most courageous 
optimism. 

The Third Reich traces the rise of National Socialism among a people 
whose cultural maturity had anticipated social cataclysms even in the heyday 
of empire and who found only futility in the democratic adventure which 
followed defeat in the World War. The return to authority sprang from the 
soil of a dishonoring and ruinous peace, the economic collapse of the middle 
classes, and the despair over the ability of democratic leadership to achieve 
revival of the national economy or release from the servitudes imposed at 
Versailles. In internal and foreign policy, in agricultural and industrial organ- 
ization, and in economic legerdemain the nazi regime has pursued an aggres- 
sive and even belligerent program. It has reestablished enough of psychic and 
material satisfactions to call forth those energies and enthusiasms necessary to 
make Germany again the dominant factor in European life and thought. Only 
the crises in the relations between church and state remain to divide a people 
sure of their vitality, their might and their future. Not that difficulties will not 
appear, but the fact of nazi Germany is incontestable. Can such a people 
and the neighbors about it “‘agree to disagree,” and thus avoid the destructive 
conflict which disagreement invites. Professor Lichtenberger hopes it may 
work out so. 

The work of Professor Brady is a study of nazi institutions—those through 
which the coordination of spirit is attained and those employed to realize the 
coordination of structure. In the first group he lists “science, handmaiden of 
inspired truth,” “the arts and education as tools of propaganda,” “labor which 
must follow where capital leads,” and “training the youth to become soldiers 
of labor.” There are vivid and unforgettable pictures of the processes and 
techniques of nazi domination over the mind and spirit of present-day Ger- 
many. No one who wonders whether it might happen here should neglect this 
portrayal. Large-scale immunization against such an event might be facili- 
tated if these chapters were separately bound and circulated in a cheap popular 
edition. 

In the second group of institutions through which the structure of German 
fascism is coordinated the author deals with those governing agriculture such as 
the law of inheritance, the national food estate and the control over marketing ; 
with settlements or the hierarchy of fixed social classes rooted to the soil, 
whether rural or suburban in character; with economic institutions represent- 
ing businessmen as the born elite, namely, the policy-forming national economic 
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chamber, the policy enforcing cooperative council of the chambers of industry 
and commerce, and the policy pressure groups or the national trade associa- 
tions. This machinery is mostly of a sort familiar to economic and political 
realists and despite the title of “socialism” is “primarily designed to coordinate 
policy in the face of threats to the underlying tenets of the capitalistic system.” 
_As the national chamber of culture guides and controls the people’s spirit, so 
the national economic chamber provides the leadership and authority in the 
economic sphere. The goal is a self-governing profit-making business order. 

It is in Dr. Brady’s final chapter, “Looming Shadow of Fascism over the 
World,” that the strength of his analysis on the basis of econo nic motivation is 
most ably revealed. No magical words are allowed to hide or confuse what to 
him are the realities in modern wars and conflicts. The difference which he 
discerns in these conflicts as they appear in capitalist countries lies “not in the 
content but in the level” on which they are waged. In England and America 
the level is still “persuasive” ; in Italy and Germany “coercive.” The remain- 
ing pages formulate a statement of the challenge, especially for the United 
States: hope lies “not in giving free reign to monopoly-oriented and fascist- 
inclined capitalism, but in turning back its fields, factories, and workshops to 
those who fought its war of freedom . . . and who built with their muscles and 
brains all the real wealth and all that there is in America which deserves the 
name of culture.” 

The reviewer suggests a final possibility. History is full of ironies and may it 
not be that the now universally welcomed diffusion of the best in pre-nazi 
Germany through the scattering of German emigrés over the world will so 
nourish the spirit of those to whom they go and so enrich their life and 
strengthen their will to resist and turn back the tides of fascism that even in 
Germany and Italy and Japan other choices will appear. Stranger things have 
happened ; men still do not know what they do in their short day of power. 

RusseE ut M. SrTory. 


TOWARD A NEW SECURITY 


Towarps THE TWENTIETH Century, by H. V. Rourn. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 


HE period since the French Revolution has been, in an unprecedented 

way, an era of transformation and of change. It brought to their full 
fruition tendencies which for the first time made themselves felt in Christianity 
during the Renaissance period: individualization and secularization. During 
the last one hundred and fifty years individualism and secularism produced a 
situation, in which men seemed to lack a common spiritual certainty more 
than was the case in any preceding period of history. As our author puts it, 
the true sign of the times was spiritual isolation, not intellectual fellowship, 
“no unity of mood amid all the diversities of opinion.” 
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The author, who is professor of English literature and institutions at the 
University of Athens, aims in his book at conducting an inquiry into ourselves 
as tested by our predecessors. He writes an intellectual history of England, and 
since England is part of Europe, of the European mind during the nineteenth 
century. , 

In the first half of the century poets and thinkers, in the midst of a quickly 
changing world and of unprecedented experiences, still were clinging to the 
cultural inheritance of an older humanism, the product of a synthesis of Chris- 
tianity and Hellenism, trying to impose it on the changing surface of experi- 
ence. They were filled with a great optimism. They believed in a creative 1n- 
telligence permeating the universe and reaching its consummation in the hu- 
man mind, which can divine the supernatural scheme and sketch its purpose 1n 
art and philosophy. 

But this attitude changed in the second half of the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Routh believes that the turning point was 1859, when James Stuart Mill 
published his On Liberty. In that book men were asked to replace creed by 
self-reliant inquiry, to attain to their full stature as human beings by using their 
brains, to be widely awake to a changing world outside and within. With Mill 
a greater realism and a greater courage came into human thought and its ex- 
pression. But at the same time the feigned security was gone. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century men still hoped and pretended to find in secular life 
the same source of inspiration which preceding centuries had found in religion. 
But the word of God had lost to them the precise meaning it had possessed 
previously, for example, to a Dante or a Milton. It meant to them “a wish, a 
cry of the heart, or even simply a sense of the maladjustment to worldly 
things.” The repercussion of Darwin’s books and of higher criticism made the 
position of the early Victorians untenable. A restless search for the meaning of 
life followed. 

Professor Routh is confident of the future. Our present time offers as none 
before “personal freedom, the control and direction of oneself. It is our 
privilege to be free from prejudice, class sentiment, false delicacy, superstition, 
sectarianism. . . . The danger which threatens our moral freedom is moral 
license. . . . We may also lose sight of human limitations.”” The author en- 
visages for the twentieth century a new system of scientific humanism, “a 
scheme infinite yet definite, a body of ordered theories which stagger the imag- 
ination and yet conform to the control of human calculations. This principle 
enables thought to wander among insoluble mysteries with the confidence of 
Theseus, holding fast to his clue; and to wander among human contingencies 
with the confidence of Prometheus, who taught man to conquer life which 
would otherwise conquer them.” 

We may or may not agree with this picture of the future, but we shall be 
certainly grateful to Professor Routh for his presentation of an imposing array 
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of men and works—the tractarians and Newman, Browning and Carlyle, 
Froude and Arnold, Mill and Spencer, Darwin and Huxley, Meredith and 
Hardy, Conrad and George Moore. He does not confine himself to English 
men of letters, and much important light is thrown on Goethe and Emerson 
at the beginning, and on Nietzsche and Thomas Mann at the end. The read- 
“able book rather puts problems than tries to answer them. It will have the 
merit of setting the reader to thinking and even sometimes to revising some of 
the judgments which he had formed about the men and the books which have 
influenced our youth and have helped to shape the thought and faith of the 
last three generations. 
Hans Koun. 


CATHOLICA LEGUNTUR 
St. Beneprct, by Dom Justin McCann. Sheed and Ward, $2.75. 
Hicu Ponts or Meprevat Cutoure, by James J. Watsu. Bruce Publishing Company, 
2.75. 

ai Pine THE ELEVENTH, by Pump Hucues. Sheed and Ward, $3. 

HERE was a time during the beginning of the twentieth century when an 

impatient and self-satisfied modern world used the slogan: ‘“Catholica non 
leguntur” (‘Catholic books are not read’). Today we are living in a different 
atmosphere. Catholic publications are not only read but are often eagerly an- 
ticipated. These three books are not exceptional in deserving wide notice. 

If we consider the fact that Saint Benedict with his venerable religious order 
belongs among the chief founders of Western civilization, a biography of the 
Saint is immediately assured of our attention. The present portrayal of Saint 
Benedict by Dom Justin McCann is not based on new research material. Its 
strong feature is the critical selection of source material. The author eliminates 
as spurious all material which was added to sixth century documents. “On a 
review of these sources,” he states, ‘‘and after considering their character and 
chronological position, the biographer of Saint Benedict is compelled to the 
following conclusion: Everything after Saint Gregory which is not an accurate 
reproduction of his account is to be ruled out as of very dubious authority. . . . 
We are left, therefore, with the “Rule” and with the second book of Saint 
Gregory’s “Dialogues,” and must build our account in the main upon these 
two documents.” 

On the basis of these foundations the author tells the story from Rome to 
Subiaco and Monte Cassino, mixing historical narrative with the most charm- 
ing miracles. The picture which unfolds itself before the eye is like a landscape 
of Turner with its classical ruins, softly wooded hills and gently spreading blue 
sky. We are touched by a stillness of the soul such as our turbulent minds can 
never experience. The reading of this book is both a study and a spiritual 


experience. 
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The most interesting part of the book for the historian of culture is the 
analytical presentation of Benedict’s famous “Rule for Monks,” certainly the 
most authentic source for our knowledge of the work of Saint Benedict. “If 
anyone wishes to know,” says Saint Gregory, “his character and life more 
precisely, he may find in the ordinances of that ‘Rule’ a complete account of 
his practice, for the holy man cannot have taught otherwise than as he lived.” 

At the end of this lucid and enjoyable book there is a chapter on the history 
of Benedictinism and a bibliographical appendix. 

Mr. Walsh, author of High Points of Medieval Culture, does not need any 
introduction, being well known from his work, The Thirteenth, Greatest of Cen- 
turies. In the present volume he covers the total period of the Middle Ages and 
touches such points as the monastic and parish schools, universities, medieval 
pedagogics, gymnastics, feminine education and encyclopedists. He has many 
interesting things to say on Irish cultural influence, the cathedrals and their 
treasures and closes his book with three splendid monographs on Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante and Saint Francis of Assisi. But these titles alone do not do 
justice to the work at all. Behind them there is concealed a mass of material 
from the treasure-house of Mr. Walsh’s learning. His style is clear, sincere, 
personal and extremely popular. Indeed his book reads like a good, thrilling 
story. 

The weak side of the work is its apologetic nature. There goes throughout 
the pages a spirit which, in the absence of a better word, we may call that of 
salesmanship. The author’s chief intention seems to be to make out a case for 
the Roman Catholic Church rather than to put out a scientific work. Any his- 
torian of culture is, of course, aware of the immense educational merits of the 
Catholic Church through the ages. But to make this institution the sole deposi- 
tory of all culture in the Middle Ages is a distortion of historical facts. The 
enthusiastic desire of the author to glorify the church makes him blind not only 
to the dark sides of the Middle Ages but especially to the harmful influences of 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church shines enough in her medieval 
glory without the burning of so much incense. How much superior the work 
would have been if written in an objective, dispassionate manner ! 

An example of this quality of impersonal approach is Philip Hughes’ Pope 
Pius the Eleventh. The author conceals his personality to the point of omitting 
even a preface. He tells the story of the life of the present pontiff on the basis 
of cold data and official pontifical documents. A person as attractive and pic- 
turesque as Pius the Eleventh might have tempted any writer to emotional 
utterances, but Father Hughes remains true to his objective spirit throughout, 
a fact which gives an almost majestic aspect to his beautifully restrained pres- 
entation. 

Pope Pius the Eleventh has amazed the world lately with his invincible 
vitality during a most cruel sickness which almost ended his life. There was 
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something superhuman in the relentless insistence of the eighty-year old pontiff 
upon performing his duties against the advices of his physicians. And when 
he broadcast his Christmas message from his sick-bed, no heart remained un- 
touched. This defiance of death is not so surprising when one reads that the 
broken, old sufferer was the same man who at 32 was the first Italian ever to 
climb, in the company of another priest, the 15,400 feet high Monte Rosa from 
the Italian side. Is it a wonder that this mountain climber when he was ele- 
vated to the throne of Saint Peter became the originator of the Azione Cattolica, 
Catholic Action, the most remarkable movement of contemporary Catholicism? 
The aggressive spirit of the mountain climber reasserts itself in this movement. 

Pope Pius the Eleventh, as Father Hughes tells us, spent thirty years as li- 
brarian of the Ambrosian Library in Milan and of the Vatican Library at 
Rome. It is not surprising that a man whose constant association was with 
books brought light to many phases of church life. Two very attractive ex- 
amples are mentioned in the book. “The practice of votive candles,” says the 
pope, “may easily become or appear to be a superstitution and it fosters the 
impression that it is done for the sake of gain. This practice must therefore 
cease.” Another decision of his concerned the indiscriminate, uncontrolled 
accounts of “miracles” at famous shrines. ‘““These reports,” his decree says, 
“are often mere gossip, unsubstantiated by any authentic proof. For the future, 
therefore, every account of what is alleged to be a miracle at such places is to 
be submitted to a special censorship, and without this the bishop of the place 
concerned is not to give permission for the account to be printed.” 

Achilles Ratti, mountain climber, librarian, enlightened pope—Father 
Hughes is much to be congratulated for carving the face of his hero in noble 


relief. 
STEPHEN C. TorNAy. 


MEDIEVALISM VERSUS EMPIRICISM 


Tue Untry or Pamosopuicat Experience, by Etrenne Gitson. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.75. 
T IS impossible in a short review to do justice to this important work. The 
book is important because it is written by a master of medieval thought, 
and because it sets forth the metaphysics of St. Thomas Acquinas with com- 
plete understanding and with perfect clarity. That system sought unity in 
transcendent reality and in the nature of reason itself. Ultimate reality, or 
God, is given to man in revelation and in reason. Therefore genuine theology 
and valid philosophy do not conflict. Confusion arises when theology is made 
dependent upon philosophy, or when philosophy seeks to validate itself by ap- 


peal to revelation or faith. 
Medieval philosophy was broken into skepticism and defeat by the rise of 
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empiricism. William of Ockham ushered in this new intellectual disease of 
empiricism by his “scientism’” and “psychologism.” His nominalism shattered 
the universals into particulars and made them so discreet that he could not 
explain nor give validity to general concepts. He fell into the pit of theologism. 
“As soon as the scholastics gave up all hope of answering philosophical problems 
in the light of pure reason, the long and brilliant career of medieval philosophy 
came to a close.” 

A hundred pages, or nearly a third of the book, are devoted to the “mathe- 
maticism” of Descartes, and to his consequent metaphysical breakdown. 
Descartes was unable to bring into a harmonious system his mechanical concep- 
tions of space and time and causality, and consistently to relate God to the 
worlds of extension and thought. He could not find any real relation between 
mind and body, and therefore led the way to Malebranche’s occasionalism. The 
still more modern experiment and failure was Kant’s “physicism.”” Kant found 
the validity of mathematics and physics in the universal and necessary laws of 
the human mind. Metaphysics became for him a transcendental illusion to 
which man’s reason was inevitably impelled. Kant demolished the traditional 
“proofs” for the existence of God, and adopted in their stead the “moralism” 
of the practical reason. 

The “‘sociologism” of Comte fell into futility through the same inherent diffi- 
culty as beset all other empiricisms. His positivism tried to ignore metaphysics 
and necessarily failed because it endeavored to substitute partial and phe- 
nomenal aspects of reality for the whole reality. “Comte was in quest of a 
scientific dogma whose common acceptance would bring forth a new social 
order.” But he was thwarted by subjectivism. He really put feeling in place 
of reason, and that feeling was “the love of humanity.” Comte, like Kant, 
turned to moralism and to a moralism which was sentimentalism! Thus 
Comte, following in fact in the wake of Hume, “brought the great Western 
crisis to a close.” In a concluding chapter, Professor Gilson shows what the 
unity of philosophy really is from his point of view—the point of view of St. 
Thomas. | 

Why are not all empiricists likely to be silenced by such an exposure of their 
danger and futility? Partly because they do not think the strength of their 
position is adequately stated, and partly because they think they have effective 
answers at several points. One thing to be noted is that they challenge the con- 
ception of “reason” in the medieval system. It seems plausible that reasoning 
presupposes a faculty or power of reason. But the empiricists deny this. They 
hold that reasoning is the work of memory, association, imagination and ex- 
perimentation. Another thing to be noted is that science is not hopelessly 
piecemeal and subjective. It has a genuine objectivity through collaboration 
and through successive generations of scientific work. It has also a valid unity 
in its method and spirit. Scientists may seem to be separated into various lines 
according to their diverse subject matter and their consequent special vocabu- 
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laries and operations. An astronomer has appliances and uses technical terms 
which are strange to a botanist. But when the methods of inquiry and verifica- 
tion used by both are examined, they are found to be the same. These are the 
same in all the sciences, whether physical, biological or social. There is also a 
unity of spirit and attitude. All true scientists are inquiring, unselfish, objective, 
subject to criticism and verification in their work. 

A philosophy embodying the temper of science is possible. Such a philosophy 
recognizes reality in the world of nature, and it recognizes laws. But it recog- 
nizes also processes of change, conceives duration to be real, and demonstrates 
constantly the possibility of the fruitful application of experimentation to these 
processes of change. Such philosophy clearly understands that it is not trying 
to preserve old types of philosophy and metaphysics. It regards them as mis- 
taken and obstructive not only for science but also for morals and religion. 
Philosophies of this kind are relatively new in the world, and they present a 
striking contrast to the old systems. But they already have a deep hold on the 
age in which we live because they are consonant with free inquiry, general 
education and high religion. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


CAPITALIST MYTHOLOGY 


Tue FoLkiore oF CapirauisM, by THurMan W. Arnoip. Yale University Press, $3. 


ROFESSOR ARNOLD has written another symptomatic book (the Sym- 
bols of Government being the first), but I am doubtful of its usefulness. 
For such a judgment I should, presumably, offer apologies since my fellow 
reviewers appear to disagree with me altogether. But I do not feel apologetic, 
in spite of the praise which this volume has received from such critics as Clifton 
Fadiman, Stuart Chase, Alfred Bigham, Harry Elmer Barnes and a host of 
others. (After this was written I discovered that at least one critic, namely, 
Henry Hazlitt [New York Times, February 13, 1938], shares my misgivings 
concerning Professor Arnold’s work.) When I state that this author writes 
symptomatic essays, I mean that they are signs of a false relationship between 
intellectuals and our cultural dilemma. Professor Arnold belongs to the “de- 
bunking”’ school of thought; the mission of the debunkers is to destroy those 
myths which serve as veils between the human mind and reality. The most 
effective instruments for performing this task are wit, humor, irony, and ridi- 
cule. These are all treacherous weapons demanding skill ofthe highest order. 
Professor Arnold utilizes all of these tools, except humor for which he seems 
to have no capacity. But if his use of wit, irony and ridicule as directed toward 
the capitalist system (or rather toward current myths concerning capitalism) 
have genuinely earned for him the title of a twentieth century Voltaire, then I 
must confess that my sensibilities have disappeared. 
What is more important, of course, is to ask whether or not a volume of this 
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sort is likely to become a means for transforming the economic system so that 
its institutions will do what Professor Arnold wishes, namely, fulfill basic human 
needs. It is at this point that my doubts arise. The chief difficulty with the 
teacher who “plays for a laugh” is that his teaching comes finally to lose its 
motivational force. Hence, I question whether Professor Arnold’s book will 
become, as many of the reviewers seem to think, an effective stimulus for 
changing habits. Those who will derive chuckles from reading this essay (and 
there are many opportunities, as when, for example, he compares Yale Uni- 
versity with the Rotary Club of Laramie, Wyoming) are those who have 
already seen through the weaknesses of capitalism. The primary difficulty is, 
of course, that intellectual ‘‘wise-cracking” tends always to become an end in 
itself. What our current capitalism needs is not more debunking (Karl Marx 
and Friederick Engels did a fairly fundamental job of this), but transformation. 

Still in spite of my prejudice against it, I am not disposed to dismiss the 
book summarily. In spite of my annoyance at its style, I must admit there is 
some virtue in the anthropological approach to the study of contemporary life 
and institutions. We learn, by using this method, that human experience is 
shot through and through with elements of unreality. When this discovery is 
made we may respond with a wry laugh, or we may become searchers after 
truth. We may agree with Professor Arnold, for example, in believing that 
orthodox economic theories and practices are operating under the aegis of 
unrealistic symbols, that the language of economics, of business, and of the law 
is a set of romantic figures of speech lacking in meaning and substance, and 
we may also believe that this falsification of economic experience has now 
become an established folk-way of the era in which we live. But what the 
anthropological approach to the study of contemporary societies does not 
oblige us to believe is that folkways may ever be eliminated. Consequently, 
this attack upon current societies leaves us with a definite philosophical prob- 
lem which is technical in character and a discussion of which does not, there- 
fore, belong in a brief review. I may hesitate, however, long enough to state 
what this problem is. Stated in its briefest form it is this: There is something in 
the way in which human beings “see” the world, in the patterns of experience 
which proceed from them, which renders them unsatisfied with mere external 
reality. 

Once one recognizes this fact and the problem it involves, it is no longer quite 
so easy to play the ironic role. 

Because I believe that The Folklore of Capitalism may contribute to a more 
scientific and a more humanistic approach to the study of economics I feel 
constrained to treat it seriously. Students of the social sciences, especially those 
who have acquainted themselves with the disciplines of social psychology, will 
find nothing new in The Folklore of Capitalism on the methodological side. 
They will discover, nevertheless, that Professor Arnold has turned these prin- 
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ciples to excellent account. Certainly, economics can no longer be regarded as 
the dismal and forbidding science of the academicians after Professor Arnold 
is through with his dissections. The most useful chapters of the book, inci- 
dentally, are those dealing with anti-trust laws, corporations and taxation. The 
last chapter but one, which is called the “Social Philosophy of Tomorrow” and 
to which the author appends the facetious subtitle “in which the author plays 
safe and refuses to be specific,” should not have been attempted, and the last, 
which deals with political dynamics, makes for confusion rather than clarity. 
The Folklore of Capitalism is not dull reading. My bias is probably due to 
the fact that I am interested in the fundamental problem of the essay but not 
in its superficialities. 
Epuarp C, LINDEMAN. 


TOWARD A RATIONAL FAITH 


Tue Future or Curistianity, by Epcar S. Bricurman. The Abingdon Press, $1.50. 
Tue Psycuotocy or Reuicious Lrvine, by Kart R. Storz. Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 
Bryonp Ditemoas, edited by S. B. Laucuun. 7. B. Lippincott, $2. 

FarrH In AN AcE oF Fact, by Epwarp H. Reisner. Farrar and Rinehart, $1.50. 
CurIsTIAN FarrH AND THE SCIENCE OF Topay, by J. H. Morrison. Cokesbury Press, $2. 


UCH of the material in Brightman’s new book is familiar to those 

who have read his many publications. The content, style, the argu- 

ments are recognizable. Brightman is the apostle of a rational faith. What is 

noticeable here is a theological emphasis ; there is less of the freer air of philoso- 

phy in this book. This is doubtless to be explained by the fact that he is ad- 

dressing a church audience. The philosopher of religion has turned unmistak- 

ably into the theological spokesman. He speaks with prophetic vigor and per- 
suasion and his ammunition is always good. 

The four lectures concern the future of the Bible and the church, of God, of 
man, with a prefatory discussion of our knowledge of things-to-come. In the 
opening section the scientist’s approach to the future is distinguished from that 
of the religious man. The former looks ahead with caution, with tongue in the 
cheek ; the latter, with confident expectation and affirmation, with the courage 
of the hero and the creative mind, bolstered by the belief that the fundamental 
things in the world lie in the realm of the spirit. Both employ faith and observa- 
tion but the spirit of the religious man moves in giant stride. The basic charac- 
teristic of genuine religion, Brightman holds, is the faith that reality is of 
the essence of spirit. The immanent teleological factor at work in the world, 
as evidenced in known history, seems to be the chief ground for belief in God, 
although other arguments converge toward the same focus—arguments from 
reason, from personality, value, and the like. Even the hard-boiled skeptics 
(for example, Nietzsche) asserted a God in their denials. 
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Perhaps the most startling statement is Brightman’s oracular pronouncement 
that the future of Christianity is inextricably tied up with the future of the 
Bible. “If no Bible, then no Christianity.” The two, he claims, stand or fall 
together. The church is less fundamental than the Bible. Churches may come 
and go, but the Bible will continue to remain the connecting tissue. The Bible, 
of course, means the open book of modern and future scholarship. A striking 
thought concludes the book: So long as man broods over his failures, so long as 
there are pessimists, we need not worry about the future (including that of 
Christianity) ; for such broodings are but the index of inherent aspirations and 
ideals, the sure guarantee of the reality of a spiritual realm. 

Dean Stolz’s book is of the kind that one would recommend to students who 
seek an acquaintance with the field of religious psychology. They would learn in 
an elementary way about the current psychological schools, the various tech- 
niques employed in this particular field, about the pioneers, about theories as to 
the nature and origin of religion, and about the typical emphases of modern reli- 
gious educators upon “integration,” “mental health,” “personality,” and the 
like. They will learn easily, for the writer never forgets the bench. Although 
Stolz refers to the famous pioneer work of Starbuck (his teacher), one wishes 
he had taken more into account the monumental researches of the latter into 
the nature and role of the imagination in religious and character development. 

Dr. Reisner outlines in his short volume the direction of a new religious out- 
look in which beliefs will be stripped of Western traditional myths and soaked 
in the drippings of modern cultural ideas and in whatever else is good in the 
older ethical sanctions. He outlines a kind of Platonic aristocracy of religious 
ideas which will satisfy the upper crust. 

Beyond Dilemmas takes us into the land of the Quakers with a dozen guides 
to lead us quietly through the fields of economics, crime, peace, natural re- 
sources, philosophy, marriage, and the like. The contributors are themselves a 
distinguished lot representing the liberals of their group. There is historical 
material of great value to students of the movement. Rufus Jones says that 
there is no typically Quaker conception of God. The most practical contribu- 
tion of Quakerdom is the conference method of reaching decisions. The title 
of the book is justified presumably in the note which C. M. Case strikes in his 
sociological essay, viz., through the strife of ideas and practices men learn with 
patience that truth and insight lie beyond partizanships; there is an essential 
oneness in humanity, oneness in truth and a universal moral force at work in 
the world. The Quaker way of life resolves dilemmas by keeping the wagon 
hitched to the stars. 

Ministers who desire help toward a sound appraisal of the present status of 
the natural sciences will find in the last book of this list a discussion of inesti- 
mable value. Atomic physics is most intelligently and simply expounded to- 
gether with the various mathematical patterns of the universe. The disagree- 
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ments of various scientific leaders are pointed out and the limitations of the 
fields laid bare. We are far from being certain in these fields. The center of 
the universe may be somewhere else than in our vicinity but the question of 
the physical center is irrelevant. We may want to proclaim man’s freedom, but 
we had better not play up the Heisenberg principle to our own undoing. We 
may want to swear by the word “evolution,” but we had better be sure of some- 
thing more certain to swear by. We may admire “science” but we do best by 
doing reverence to “‘first principles” upon which all thinking rests. 
VERGILIUS FERM. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL HOPE 


Curistian Hore ror Wortp Society, by Jonn T. McNen. Willett, Clark and Com- 

pany, $2.50. 

on Kincpom oF Gop in America, by H. Ricuarp Nresunr. Willett, Clark and Company, 

2.50. 
ROFESSORS McNeill and Richard Niebuhr have rendered an important 
service to the cause of the Christian society by two careful studies in the 
history of the Christian social hope. The two books might have been deliberately 
designed as complementary. Professor McNeill’s has the wider sweep in area 
and time, beginning with the church fathers and following, in the main, the 
Western European tradition down to the present day. Professor Niebuhr begins 
with “the problem of constructive Protestantism’’ in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the question how “the apprehension of God’s primacy, im- 
mediacy and nearness . . . the kingdom of God . . . could be used for the 
construction of a new order of life.” His thesis is that the pattern of American 
Christianity has been formed by the attempts of succeeding generations to 
answer this perennial question. 

Dr. McNeill’s volume is a “book about books.” It is “the story of the ideals 
for human society of leading Christian minds” rather than a history of Chris- 
tian social movements. In fifteen chapters he garners his sheaves out of every 
field from the earliest Christian community to the modern industrial era, bind- 
ing each sheaf with precision and compactness. Two final chapters entitled 
“Realities” and “Objectives” provide summary and analysis, together with 
the original contribution of a mind richly stored with historical knowledge and 
at the same time keenly aware of the contemporary world and responsive to the 
Christian imperative. 

Already in the second century, with the fading of the apocalyptic hope, 
there appears “the conception of a saving or preserving function to be exer- 
cised by the church as a universal leaven in an improvable world,” of the 
responsibility of Christians to “hold the world together.” If the church under 
Constantine “lost in spiritual intensity, it gained in social influence,” and there 
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followed “an extensive modification of imperial laws and institutions in the 
direction of humane and Christian ideals.” 

Augustine’s classic treatise evoked by the collapse of the empire before the 
barbarian onslaught naturally claims extended discussion. Dr. McNeill traces 
the origins of “the concept of a basic antagonism in human life... the antithesis 
of civitas Dei and civitas terrena [in] . . . a series of pagan and Christian moral- 
ists from Plato to Tyconius,” but strangely omits any suggestion of biblical in- 
fluence, as from such passages as Isa. 10 and Nah. 3, Dan. 7 and Revelation. 
That “a sublime reality abides above the present ruin” is also the conviction 
of the apocalyptists, linked in their case with the idea of an impending cata- 
strophic judgment. Augustine, on the other hand, “sees the two societies in a 
perpetual antagonism through unmeasured time.” Yet his legacy of thought 
is “positive and fundamentally optimistic,” “the vision of a renewed world . . . 
the subjection of the civitas terrena to the laws of the civitas Det.” 

In the twelfth century “the light that gleamed on social thought was still the 
light of Augustine.” A little later Aquinas and Dante “alike envision peace 
on earth under the rule of God . . . [in] a Christian world order, a respublica 
christiana” or universitas humana, which recalls Augustine’s emphasis on the 
unity and universality of the divine society: “omnium Christianorum una 
respublica.” 

“Whether hankering after the idealized model of a Charlemagne, or attempt- 
ing to build a universal papal state, or looking forward to a divine and miracu- 
lous renovation of mankind, or seeking in universal theocratic empire man’s 
general happiness, Christian thinkers and prophets were continually reaffirm- 
ing a noble hope in God and in a better life yet to be experienced by man.” 
And “the hope of a united Christian order of society did not perish with the 
debacle of papacy and empire,” but reappeared in “the universalism of con- 
ciliarism, its vision of pacification and unification, and its essentially theocratic 
outlook.” 

The ideals of conciliarism were inherited by Protestantism, which also looked 
to “a universal theocratic order but . . . could make only futile efforts toward 
its realization,” because “the Reformation churches, while they dreamed of a 
new unification, [were] restricted by national frontiers . . . [and] fell into the 
national and territorial mold prepared for them.” But “the period also wit- 
nessed the springing afresh of the religious fountains of liberty . . . the release 
of political ideas and energies . . . the rise of social criticism and utopian ideal- 
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Space does not permit further quotation or summary of the author’s illumi- 
nating treatment of the development of political thought and Christian teach- 
ing on the nature and goals of society from Hobbes to the present. The rise 
of internationalism and the world missionary movement, the religious ground- 
work of the struggle for political liberty and economic emancipation, the church 
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coming to terms with new philosophic and scientific thought—all are traced 
with sustained interest in a running commentary on the writings which have 
been signposts by the way. 
E The two final chapters of the book are particularly valuable. Among the 
Realities” of the present are the fact that “the gifts of science have been flung 
to a world society still motivated by greed and organized to compete on the 
basis of an economy of scarcity”; the “new leviathan . . . the totalitarian 
state” ; “the paroxysms of nationalistic epilepsy” ; the decline of liberty, partly 
due to the assumption “that once adopted as a political principle it would 
automatically be perpetual” ; the challenge of “philosophies that embrace the 
very principles which Christianity has classed among the deadly sins.” There 
are favorable factors too, among them “the resistance that religion is offering 
to tyranny.” “The Christian, no matter how intensely he feels the evils of 
society, cannot be a pessimist. . . . We believe . . . that God is in the world 
putting things right through the reactions of men who are discontented with 
what is wrong.” 

In this situation “one of our first objectives must be the convincing asser- 
tion of religion as a human necessity,” because social intelligence must be 
joined with social consecration if it is to succeed in creating a new society. 
But “this reaffirmation of religion does not require the repudiation of liberal- 
ism,” but rather “a fresh integration of religion with the cultural life.” “If 
the church is to express to the emerging generation the true significance of 
Christianity it will be ‘against the world,’ but only as its ‘befriending opposite.’ ” 
Thus the author sums up his argument in a book that deserves to be widely 
read and pondered. 

Professor Niebuhr’s volume should have fuller discussion than space permits, 
for it is a penetrating interpretation of American church history, providing 
clues to an underlying pattern of unity under the appearance of variety and 
confusion. The author’s own summary of his conclusions may be quoted from 
the Preface: ‘“The idea of the kingdom of God had indeed been the dominant 
idea in American Christianity . . . but it had not always meant the same thing. 
In the early period of American life, when foundations were laid on which we 
have all had to build, ‘kingdom of God’ meant ‘sovereignty of God’; in the 
creative period of awakening and revival it meant ‘reign of Christ’; and only 
in the most recent period had it come to mean ‘kingdom on earth.’ ” 

“These were not simply three divergent ideas, but . . . intimately related. 
Kingdom on earth without sovereignty of God and reign of Christ was mean- 
ingless, as the last two were incomplete without it and without each other.” 
Again, “Christianity . . . particularly in Protestantism and in America .. . 
[is] a movement rather than an institution . . . gospel rather than law.” ‘This 
movement “cannot be represented in terms of simple progress . . . [but as] 
a dialectical movement . . . in worship and in work.” And finally, “American 
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Christianity and culture cannot be understood at all save on the basis of faith 
in a sovereign, living, loving God.” The following chapters are an able and 
well documented substantiation of this thesis, which is significant not only 
for the history of American religion but for the struggle of today. 

R. B. Y. Scort. 


WHEN CULTURES MEET 


Tur CRESCENT AND THE Ross, by Samuet C. Cuew. Oxford University Press, $5. 


HE opening of these pages recalled the sight when as a lad I looked 
| Paras a stereoscope upon the Mount of Olives and saw in the fore- 
ground the very leaves and birds assume living contour, and beyond the walls 
of Jerusalem and the mosque of Omar, or in other slides the bazaar at Damas- 
cus or veiled women in Samaria carrying water pots—save that the slides were 
still and sepia drab, whereas this book has color, movement, sound and smell. 
Here are Barbary pirates of English blood squandering their plunder in voluptu- 
ous idleness; Christian renegades redeemed from the galleys repeating the 
formulae of restoration to the English Church ; adventurers, consuls and travel- 
ers at Tunis, Constantinople or the court of the shah. One Englishman in Persia 
married a noble Circassian beauty, was converted with her by a Carmelite mis- 
sion, then appointed envoy by the shah to the monarchs of Europe. He arrived 
at the court of Saint James in a turban decorated by a cross conferred by the 
pope. The English viewed him as a stuffed crocodile. 

Fantastic tales came from the East about eggs hatched in an oven, of a hot 
black drink with which the Turks in lieu of liquor exhilarated themselves. It 
was called “coffé.’ The English Protestant sometimes extolled the Turk in 
order to depreciate the superstitious Catholic. An honest observer recorded that 
the Moslems are “curious in keeping their churches in which it were no small 
trespass so much as to spet.” Knowledge of the Koran and Mohammed was 
a weird medley of medieval romance and sound observation. Commonly pre- 
conceived notions kept the traveler from seeing and understanding, but enough 
sank in to leave him with a sense of disquiet. Was Mohammed a false prophet ? 
Could it be that God would suffer such a “disreputable imposter . . . to 
mislead so great a concourse of mankind?” Doubts lingered, but a really tol- 
erant attitude did not emerge until after the Elizabethan period. 

The object of the book is to tell what the Crescent thought and knew of the 
Rose. The task has entailed acquaintance with a vast store of rare tracts, 
diaries, reports, poems and dramas from Shakespeare down. The sheer exi- 
gencies of the job have compelled the author to be recondite, but without im- 
pairing his literary skill. He is a stylist extraordinarily well equipped to con- 
vey through language exotic charm as when he describes “mages of voluptuous 
loveliness: of gold and jewels and brocades, of haughty men and fair women 
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who find pleasure in fragrant gardens where fountains play by night.” 

Inexorable Puritan that I am, after meandering beneath the seduction of 
this cresent moon I revert to the inevitable moral. Those pirates!. When Oliver 
Cromwell stamped them out I muttered “Bravo!” And I am a pacifist. On the 
other hand, if English sovereigns had turned their attention to those social 
conditions which bred piracy and if the Spaniards had not deported the 
Moriscos, there might have been no need to clear the Mediterranean. Like the 
traveler returning from the Levant I leave this book with a feeling of dis- 
quiet. 

Roxanp H. Banton. 


Tue Savace Hits Back, by Juris Lies. Yale University Press, $5. 


OR centuries after the destruction of the Roman Empire, European cul- 

ture existed on the western peninsula of Asia in isolated simplicity. There 
it adjusted a small population to the natural environment with little more than 
the simple techniques of the Iron Age. The several warring European tribes 
were surrounded on all sides by a hostile world. The Atlantic ocean was beyond 
their thinking and their technical reach, while the fierce tribes to the east and 
the great Mohammedan kingdoms to the south surrounded them and pre- 
vented these simple Christians from learning about the rest of the world. In- 
stead, a parochial ideology organized their thinking about themselves and the 
world beyond. 

Suddenly, as time goes in cultural change, the whole situation was revolu- 
tionized, and, from their peninsula, these people spread throughout the world. 
In little time there was no people who had not been in unhappy contact with 
them and who had not felt the aggressive impact of their culture. 

What happened when these simple Europeans and their ethnocentric sys- 
tem of beliefs and values came in contact with the thousands of other ethnocen- 
tric cultures? Our historians have told us something of what took place in the 
expansion of our civilization; our modern ethnologists have attempted to see 
the native and his society without bias and to tell us in general how cultures in- 
teract when in contact. 

In The Savage Hits Back, Professor Julius Lips has tried to answer perhaps 
the most difficult and subtle of all the problems of culture contact, namely, 
what the savage has thought of the Europeans and Americans and their way 
of life. There are no written documents to help the author, for these people 
are nonliterate. Recorded opinions are almost nonexistent.’ Professor Lips hit 
on the excellent device of examining thousands of pictures and pieces of sculp- 
ture made by the natives which represented the artists’ conceptions of white 
people and their culture. He needed, and possessed, the talents and skills of the 
ethnologist, the historian, and the art critic to accomplish his purposes. 
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In the earlier chapters of the book, Lips briefly outlines the history of the 
expansion of European culture over the earth. In the next chapters, he describes 
how our own artists conceptualized “the savage” and demonstrates that there 
were several stages, from an early period when “savages’’ were pictured as sons 
of hell, through a period of Rousseauian idealization when the native was re- 
garded as the unspoiled child of nature (and was so painted), to the more real- 
istic period of Gaugin. The last and larger part of the book presents the na- 
tive’s conception of the several types of white men and women with whom he 
came in contact and the cultural objects which the whites had brought with 
them. The missionary, the trader, the soldier and his officers, the doctor, the 
white woman, the white kings and queens, as well as sailing ships, guns, pipes, 
and styles of dress are given detailed attention. 

Although I do not believe that Professor Lips always succeeds in proving to 
his reader that the primitive artists’ representations expressed what the author 
himself believes the savage felt and saw when he carved or painted a white man 
or woman, and although I found myself disagreeing with many of his inter- 
pretations of the pictures he shows of the native works of art, nevertheless I 
am convinced the book is a contribution to our too meager knowledge of what 
the representatives of two cultures think when they come in contact. 

The Savage Hits Back reflects a great affection for human beings and a 
strong desire to let the other fellow have his say. The author’s career reflects 
the same high interests. Lips was, before the Hitler regime, in a high position 
in the academic world of Germany, but he is now an Aryan who is a refugee 
in the United States. 

The book has over two hundred illustrations, a detailed bibliography, an 
introduction by Professor Malinowski, and a statement by Professor Boas. 

W. Lioyp WarNER. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


American Epucation, by JAMES RowLanp ANGELL. Yale University Press, $3. 


HIS book is a collection of selected essays and addresses by former Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale University. They cover the sixteen years of his presi- 
dency. Included are his inaugural address and speeches delivered at the Harvard 
Tercentenary, the Connecticut Tercentenary, the Fiftieth Anniversary of Bryn 
Mawr, a meeting of the National Intercollegiate Athletic Association, and on 
similar occasions. A medley of themes is presented, such as: democracy and 
education; the relation of endowed to public higher education; the aims, 
province, and tests of a modern university ; youth and religion and morals ; the 
collegiate sport complex ; the university and the social order. 
The subjects, audiences, and occasions are so varied that appraisal of the 
book as a whole is difficult. There are, however, certain recurrent concerns 
and ideas ; the talk is mainly about colleges and universities and their relation 
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to a changing society. President Angell is, I suppose, to be classified as a 
“middle-of-the-road” educator. He is deeply concerned to protect American 
higher education against those forces which, if they had their way, would 
overload the university with tasks not appropriate to its genius, and which 
would tend to divert it from its essential preoccupation. On the other hand, he 
would also protect the university from the traditionalist who looks askance at 
change, and refuses to accept the essentially social character of education. To 
such persons he declares that the university has no right to demand immunity. 
from social judgments. “It is the creature of society and it must justify to 
society its existence by service so precious and so indispensable that society will 
not tolerate its destruction, or even its impairment.” 

The university’s essential business, President Angell believes, is the pursuit 
of truth and the teaching of youth. In order that it may do this job well, he 
asks that society grant the university detachment from the storm and stress of 
contemporary life. “Set at the heart of our cultural life, she must enjoy, un- 
disturbed by the clamor of the marketplace and the forum, that serene de- 
tachment which alone can guarantee clarity of judgment and the exercise of 
dispassionate intelligence. She has a double duty . . . she is dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth. ... But she also has the duty to train successive generations 
of youth to live wisely and generously in the world of affairs, to bring to the 
world disciplined talents and a devoted spirit.” 

In its students, President Angell believes, the colleges should attempt to 
produce enduring vitality of intellectual curiosity, persistent allegiance to ideals 
of mental growth, and unflagging interest in the world of ideas. 

In a volume of this type, searching analysis of issues is subordinated to the 
necessity of entertaining, inspiring, and pleasing the varied audiences to whom 
a distinguished university president speaks. The issues, nevertheless, are pres- 
ent, and remain unsolved. Perhaps the most insistent question concerns the 
nature of the relationship which a university can sustain to the social order. 
In a multitude of ways, the institution is enmeshed in culture; that culture is 
shot through with conflicts in which values are at stake ; included are values in 
which, even under a traditional interpretation, a university must be vitally 
interested. Toward the outcome of these conflicts it is impossible for it to 
maintain an attitude of “completely disinterested objectivity.” The least that it 
can desire is a society which permits to exist the kind of university desired by 
President Angell. 

This is a political question and more, and it is difficult to see how a univer- 
sity can remain aloof. Its existence is at stake. To urge that professors stay 
out of the marketplace (except perhaps when in pursuit of funds) is naive. 
To propose that professors be guided in such matters by “cultivated taste” only 
recalls the frequency with which unrecognized economic and social bias mas- 


querades as “good taste.” 
In the long run, many believe, the only check on the evils which President 
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Angell dislikes both in society and in the university, is more democracy. Under 
one condition one might grant a university the right to keep out of the “market- 
place and the forum’: namely, if and when, having asserted her faith in 
democracy, she gives herself wholeheartedly to experimenting with democracy 
in her own administrative life. Of course, this means giving the people affected 
by decisions a voice in making them. Is it unfair to say that until so much 
democracy is achieved within the university, her strictures against fascism and 
autocracy sound slightly “escapish” and self-righteous ? 
THORNTON W. MERRIAM. 


MODERN PORTRAITS OF JESUS 


Tue SoctaL Manrresto oF Jesus, by E. M. Poreat, Jr. Harper and Brothers, $2. 

Tuer SoctaL Messace or THE New Testament, by Hemrich ScHuMACHER. Bruce Pub- 

lishing Company, $2. 

Tue Mora Teacuinc or Jesus, by A. D. Linpsay. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 

Tue Man Tuat CHancep THE Wor p, by Freperick B. Fisner. Cokesbury Press, $2. 

T IS a tribute to the perennial significance of Jesus that each age seeks to 

interpret him in terms of its dominant interests. In the earlier ages he was 
an otherworldly ascetic ; in our age he becomes a social reformer. 

Dr. Poteat has given us an interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer which makes 
place for a modern discussion of many modern problems in sociology, for the 
prayer is not for personal devotions but is, as the title tells us, the social mani- 
festo of Jesus. And it is a manifesto in which Jesus either definitely taught or 
necessarily implied many rather progressive modern views. 

Central, of course, is the petition for the coming of the kingdom, and the 
kingdom was for Jesus “a definite social pattern.” The apocalyptic element in 
the kingdom hope is not denied, but it is naturally suppressed, as Jesus teaches 
his followers to “seek first the new social order,’ from which all else would 
follow. 

The social implications of “Our Father” are naturally stressed, but one 
questions the statement that the use of “Father” was an innovation unfamiliar 
to the Jews, and that the Jewish God of Jesus’ day was a “cruel and vindictive 
judge.” The insistence that the analogy of fatherhood meant law as well as 
love is timely. 

“Bread” stands for property, and the petition inspires a chapter on the own- 
ership and distribution of wealth. “Debts” are financial, not moral. Proper 
cancellation of debts is essential to human wellbeing, but should probably be 
under government control. “Lead us not into temptation” does lead us into 
an interesting chapter of crime and its cure. 

Dr. Poteat has given us an interesting and stimulating book, but one may be 
pardoned for closing it with the feeling that one has got more insight into the 
social thinking of Dr. Poteat than into the prayer life of Jesus. 

If Dr. Poteat has taken part of the New Testament as a starting point for a 
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suggestive discussion of social problems, almost the reverse is true of Professor 
Schumacher. Recognizing that the Catholic theologians have done less writing 
in the field of New Testament sociology than their Protestant brethren, he is 
interested in a careful collection of the material for such a study. In the first 
half of his book he has collected and printed in full the teachings of Jesus 
which have social significance, and in the second half he has treated the rest of 
the New Testament in the same way, in answer to the claim of some that the 
apostolic church turned away from the social interest of its Founder. 

All social values are frankly and repeatedly conditioned by the author’s con- 
ception of redemption. Jesus’ teachings on the sacredness of persons, on the 
family, on property, on labor and on government are collected with care, but 
the ideals are attainable only by those who are parts of “the mystical body of 
Christ.” “Christianize the conscience of humanity, and the world’s problems 
are solved” (Italics the author’s). 

Having conditioned social reform on personal redemption, the writer finds 
little difficulty in finding the same theme continued in Paul, where all ethical 
and social teachings are “fruits of the Spirit.” 

It is not a criticism to say that Professor Schumacher does not discuss modern 
social problems. His study stops with the New Testament, and his purpose is to 
show that the principles of Christianity, whenever and wherever applied, re- 
sult in a high type of social conduct. 

The six addresses by the Master of Balliol are called “an interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” First the essential nature of Jesus’ teaching is 
examined, and it is shown to be anything but a code of ethics. Jesus was no 
second Moses. What he has given us is not “new rules of right and wrong, but 
a new principle of action.” Codes of conduct are reciprocal, and are reason- 
ably attainable, while Jesus’ teachings are absolute and unattainable. Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect. 

But absolute principles express themselves in concrete action, and the princi- 
ples of Jesus are examined more in detail in their application to chosen areas 
of ethical interest. The treatment of the difficult problem of rewards in the 
teaching of Jesus is peculiarly suggestive. We tend to think of rewards as 
“spreading our static selves,” and religion, like cleverness, becomes a means 
of attaining material ends, but by spiritual means. But our growth consists 
in learning new desires and thus reaching higher levels. Those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness will have as a reward more righteousness, not 
something else. : 

In succeeding chapters the principle of the intrinsic worth of personality is 
applied to reverence and worship, to nonresistance, and to the questions of 
sex and marriage. In no field, not even the last, has Jesus laid down any laws 
of conduct, according to the author, but the application of his principles to 
conduct is treated most suggestively. 

One is grateful to Dr. Lindsay for the delightfully informal style in which 
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he has written, as well as for his practical common sense in dealing with things 
ideal. 

Dr. Fisher’s Cole Lectures are not ‘‘a study of Jesus,” as the jacket states, but 
rather a running survey of the achievements of the spiritual forces which had 
their origin in him. The story passes beyond the days of Jesus before the middle 
of the book is reached. In fact, there is no attempt at biography, for that is not 
the author’s purpose. The Gospel material is used quite uncritically, the Fourth 
Gospel being given equal value with the Synoptics, and such stories as the 
visit of the magi and the walk to Emmaus being used for their homiletic value. 

Dr. Fisher has given us his interpretation of Jesus and his influence through 
history with the warmth of an evangelist and the artistry of a poet. Jesus is 
the culmination of all the religious quest which had preceded him, and the 
source of spiritual power since his day. 

In developing this thesis, the writer makes the interesting attempt to bring 
Jesus into direct relation, not only to the Judaism which produced him, but 
to all the early religions of the world. He was the “raceless, ageless Christ.” 
“To limit the life of Jesus to mere Jewish prophecy and environment is too 
foolish for words.” As a child he had “pondered the whole idea of child sac- 
rifice and the transmigration of souls.” As a man he focalized “the yearnings 
and expectations of the world’s religions” from the beginning of time. He was 
a “cosmopolite,” having “‘at his finger tips the literature and philosophy of the 
Orient.” 

Reflecting the author’s experiences in India, the chapter on missions is pos- 
sibly the most vivid, but the whole book is an enthusiastic expression of the 
assurance that whether in the quest for one’s own soul or for the world’s sal- 
vation, the one Way is to be found in Christ. 

W. A. SMART. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNITED CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HE plan* set out in the following pages 

was drafted in this form by the committee 
of the Joint Conference of Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen and is now submitted by 
that conference to its appointing authorities, 
namely the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Federal Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, in the hope that they will com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of the 
churches represented in the Joint Confer- 
ence. 

The committee responsible for the final 
draft was fortunate in having before it an 
earlier draft which was the work of the 
Research Group of Friends of Reunion, 
representing all the: churches concerned. 
Apart from this preliminary work, the com- 
mittee would probably not have been able, 
in the amount of time that its members are 
able to spare for this purpose, to draw up so 
complete a plan, and those who thus took 
over the fruit of so much labor wish grate- 
fully to acknowledge their indebtedness. 

None of those who have been responsible 
for the preparation of the plan in its vari- 
ous stages expects that it will be carried into 
effect in this form. Further discussion is 
bound to produce important alterations in 
it, but discussion is only fruitful where it is 
concentrated on some definite proposal. 
There can be but little valuable discussion 
of reunion in England until a plan is sug- 
gested. It is hoped that what is now pre- 
sented may prove a useful basis for further 
work towards the attainment of reunion. 

The plan gives a general outline of the 
kind of church in which the churches rep- 
resented in the conference might find them- 
selves united without loss of what is specially 
valuable in their distinctive traditions. It 
embodies in substance and often in the 
original form all the agreements hitherto 
reached in the joint conferences since the 


*We have ventured to change the English word 
“‘scheme,”’ here and wherever it occurs in this docu- 
ment, to “‘plan,’’ which will better convey to American 


readers the sense intended.-THE EDITORS. 


issue of the Lambeth Appeal in 1920, and 
much also from the plan of union under 
discussion in South India. But little is said 
in it of the interim arrangements which 
would be necessary between any decision of 
the churches to unite and the final achieve- 
ment of the united church. It is fully recog- 
nized that these are of primary importance, 
but they belong to the stage of actual ne- 
gotiation which has not yet been reached. 
There is, however, a definite recommenda- 
tion on this subject at the close of the docu- 
ment. 
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I. THE PURPOSE OF THE PLAN 


1. This plan is drafted in the belief that 
it is the will of God that in this world the 
spiritual unity of his church should be mani- 
fested in a visible society, holding the one 
faith, having its recognized ministry, using 
God-given means of grace and inspiring all 
its members to the world-wide service of 
the kingdom of God. (Bell, I, 1.) 

2. It rests upon the conviction that the 
unity of the church is involved in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God, and is demanded for 
the manifestation and achievement of his 
purpose. As there is one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all, 
so there must be one body, one fellowship 
of the people of God on earth, seen of all 
men; for it is the purpose of God not only 
to reconcile all men through Christ to him- 
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self, but also to unite them to one another 
in the Body of Christ. 

3. The divisions among Christian people 
everywhere disable them from serving God 
according to the will of Christ and obstruct 
his purpose to win and rule over men. 

This disunion debars us from giving our 
torn and distracted world effective witness to 
the truth that the gospel of Christ is the 
one basis of enduring fellowship among men 
and nations. Similarly it confuses and weak- 
ens the presentation and imperils the ac- 
ceptance of our Christian message, especially 
in the mission field. The continuance of 
this disunion involves a waste which is sin- 
ful, inasmuch as it hinders the work of 
God. 

4. Our ideal of reunion is one of unity 
with variety. It does not mean absorption 
by any existing body, nor would it involve 
a flat and meager uniformity; rather it 
would conserve, and make more widely 
available, the spiritual treasures at present 
cherished in separation. The spiritual vital- 
ity of each section suffers through isolation 
in organization from the rest. While the 
value of the present varieties of emphasis in 
Christian faith and experience must be pre- 
served, these very varieties should be vari- 
eties within the life of one body. 

This plan makes its own the ideal set forth 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, and re- 
affirmed by the Lambeth Conference of 
1930: 

“The vision which rises before us is that 
of a church, genuinely catholic, loyal to 
all Truth, and gathering into its fellow- 
ship all ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christian’ within whose visible unity all 
the treasures of faith and order, be- 
queathed as a heritage by the past to the 
present shall be possessed in common, and 
made serviceable to the whole Body of 
Christ. Within this unity Christian com- 
munions now separated from one another 
would retain much that has long been 
distinctive in their methods of worship 
and service. It is through a rich diver- 
sity of life and devotion that the unity of 
the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 
(Bell, I, 2, 3.) 


5. In every effort to bring together di- 
vided members of Christ’s Body the final 


aim must be the union in the universal 
church of all who acknowledge Christ as 
Lord, and the test of all local schemes of 
union is that they should express locally 
the principle of the great catholic unity of 
the Body of Christ. 

The united Church of England (a) desires 
in no way to impair the fellowship and 
communion which the constituent bodies 
from which it has been formed have pre- 
viously enjoyed in England and throughout 
the world, and (6) will continually work 
towards the goal of the full union in one 
body of all parts of the church of Christ. 


II. THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
CHURCH 


1. The Body of Christ, the one church, 
consists of all the redeemed in Christ, in 
this world and in the world beyond our 
sight. The visible church on earth was con- 
stituted by Christ as a fellowship of men 
and women united with him and in him 
with one another to be his witnesses and 
the servants of his kingdom on earth. (Bell, 
I, 147.) 

2. Those only shall be members of the 
united Church of England who have by 
baptism been admitted to Christ’s church 
visible on earth. Baptism may be adminis- 
tered in infancy or upon profession of faith. 
Where baptism is administered in infancy 
communicant status shall be attained only 
upon a profession of faith following upon 
due instruction and sealed in a public serv- 
ice of confirmation, or such other service of 
attaining communicant status as shall be 
agreed upon. The privilege of participating 
in the government of the united church shall 
be confined to communicants who have at- 
tained the age of eighteen years. 

3. It is the duty and privilege of every 
member to realize his sonship in the family 
of God and to rejoice in his salvation 
through Jesus Christ, in whom we have for- 


1. No one who believes that Jesus Christ commanded 
his disciples to baptize or that his first disciples from 
the very beginning did so, could consent to any other 
rule of membership in his church, but when the 
church in unity has that wisdom which it lacks in 
its divisions, it will have to consider what fellowship 
it can give to devoted followers of Christ like the 
Friends who do not use sacraments, supposing that 
they on their part desire fellowship with the church 
which provides sacraments, and with its members who 
use them. 
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giveness of sins; and further through the 
gift of the Spirit to continue in that salva- 
tion by being diligent in prayer and in the 
reading of the Scriptures; by attendance at 
public worship and holy communion; by 
contribution of his time and substance to 
the pastoral and evangelistic work of the 
church; and by manifesting a Christian tem- 
per and practice in all his intercourse with 
his fellow men, and especially by helping 
those who are in need, sickness or distress; 
and by seeking to bring all personal and 
social relationships under the rule of Christ. 
(South India, 36-37.) 

4. All persons who have been confirmed 
or have been admitted as communicants by 
any of the services of admission which were 
in use in any of the uniting churches before 
union shall be recognized as communicants 
throughout the united Church of England. 
(South India, 36-37.) 


III. THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 

1. The united Church of England holds 
the faith which the church has ever held in 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world, in 
whom men are saved by grace through faith; 
and in accordance with the revelation of 
God which he made, being himself God in- 
carnate, it worships one God in Trinity and 
Trinity in Unity. (South India, 23.) 

It accepts as the supreme standard of the 
faith the revelation of God contained in 
the holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments and summed up in Jesus Christ. 
(Bell, 1,150.) 

2. It accepts the Apostles’ Creed and the 
creed commonly called the Nicene, as wit- 
nessing to and safeguarding that faith, 
which is continuously verified in the spirit- 
ual experience of the church and its mem- 
bers, and as containing a sufficient statement 
thereof for a basis of union. (South India, 
255) 

This acceptance of the creeds does not 
imply that they are regarded as a complete 
expression of the Christian faith. They are 
accepted as agreeable to the word of God 
contained in the holy Scriptures, and as 
historic affirmations of essential elements in 
the Christian faith. This acceptance of the 
holy Scriptures and of the creeds does not 
exclude reasonable liberty of interpretation. 

The united church also recognizes fully 
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and thankfully the continued teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, and emphasizes its duty to keep 
its mind free and ready to receive from him 
in each day and generation ever-renewed 
guidance in the apprehension and expression 
of the truth. (Bell, I, 151.) 


IV. THE SACRAMENTS 

1. The united Church of England accepts 
the sacraments of baptism and the holy com- 
munion as of divine appointment, as means 
of grace, and as expressing and strengthening 
the corporate life of the whole fellowship 
in, and with, Christ. (Bell, I, 3.) 

2. It is a rule of order in the united 
church that the celebration and administra- 
tion of the holy communion or the Lord’s 
Supper should be entrusted to those who 
have received authority thereto. (Sketch, 
16.) 

(Note.—It is already the accepted prac- 
tice of all churches that only one called and 
authorized by the church to do so may cele- 
brate the holy communion. The mode of 
authorization varies according to the consti- 
tion of the church concerned. Thus if the 
local congregation be regarded as holding 
the full authority of the church in that place, 
the authorization is given by the local con- 
gregation through its own proper channels. 
In episcopal and presbyterian churches, the 
authorization is given in ordination; in 
episcopal churches it is given in no other 
way; in some presbyterian churches the 
presbytery may occasionally authorize one 
who is not an ordained minister to supply 
the sacrament to people who could not 
otherwise receive it—though probably this 
would be an elder and therefore in that 
sense an ordained person. In actual prac- 
tice it is usual in all denominations for an 
ordained minister to celebrate the eucharist, 
though celebration by a duly authorized lay- 
man is in some not infrequent. Consequently 
a general rule of order that authorization 
should be by ordination would continue 
the most familiar practice of all the uniting 
churches. But there is need to reach (1) 
fuller agreement about the universality of 
this rule, and (2) fuller understanding of 
the views held with regard to its underly- 
ing principle. For the rule determining the 
proper minister of the sacraments cannot be 
left unsettled in any actual scheme of union, 
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but it can only be settled by official repre- 
sentatives of churches which have entered 
upon negotiations for union.) 

3. In connection with baptism there 
should be (whether immediately or in the 
case of persons baptized in infancy, after 
an interval of some years) a service of prayer 
for the fuller gifts of the Holy Spirit, to 
which, following apostolic custom, we de- 
sire the laying on of hands to be joined, the 
bestowal of the Spirit being sought, and by 
God’s goodness vouchsafed, as at once the 
source of the new life in grace and of con- 
tinual increase of its strength. 

(Note—In Western Christendom this 
service has come to be associated with an 
age at which the person concerned can ex- 
hibit repentance and faith, and can be pre- 
pared by instruction in the doctrines, privi- 
leges and duties of the church. Among the 
Baptists the “baptism of believers” is un- 
derstood to include these elements. Where 
infant-baptism is practiced a rite is needed 
which supplies elements not in that case 
associated with baptism. Among Anglicans 
this function is fulfilled by confirmation. In 
all cases the completion of baptism, whether 
immediate or deferred, should lead to the 
full spiritual privileges of the Christian life, 
though not necessarily to participation in the 
government of the church. This rite con- 
nected with and completing baptism should 
be administered either by the bishop or by 
presbyters authorized for the purpose.) 
(Sketch, 17.) 

4. Responsibility for presenting candi- 
dates for confirmation may be exercised by 
the presbyter-in-charge of a congregation 
either alone, or in consultation with respon- 
sible lay members. The bishop (or the 
presbyter) must himself be satisfied of the 
fitness of the candidate. 

(Note.—For the word “presbyter,” as used 
in this plan, see section X below. Presbyter- 
in-charge is used where necessary to dis- 
tinguish the minister in chief charge of a 
congregation from other presbyters who may 
be assisting him.) 


V. THE MINISTRY 
1. The ministry of the word and sacra- 
ments is a divine gift to the church, and 
has been since the days of the apostles an 
integral part of its organic life. It is a 
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ministry within the church exercising in the 
name and by the authority of the Lord who 
is the head of the church, powers and func- 
tions which are inherent in the whole life 
of the church.” 

2. No man can take this ministry upon 
himself. There must be not only an inward 
call of the Spirit, but also an outward and 
visible call and commission by the church, 
acting through those who have authority 
given to them in the church to confer it. 

3. It is in accordance with apostolic prac- 
tice and the ancient customs of the church, 
that this commission should be given through 
ordination, with prayer and the laying on 
of hands. We believe that through ordina- 
tion, together with the commission to minis- 
ter, grace is given through the Holy Spirit 
in response to faith and prayer, for the ful- 
fillment of the charge so committed. 

4. Means should be provided whereby the 
ministry of the united church may be ac- 
knowledged by every part thereof as pos- 
sessing the authority of the whole body. 

In view of the fact that the episcopate 
was accepted from early times and for many 
centuries, and by the greater part of Chris- 
tendom is still accepted, as the means where- 
by the authority of the whole church is 
given, we agree that it ought to be accepted 
as such for the united church of England. 
We think it fitting that presbyters should 

1. The relation of the ministry to the church is 
in the New Testament expressed from two points of 
view. In 1 Corinthians xii. and Romans xii. the 
church, as the Body of Christ, receives the divine 
gift of the Spirit in its fullness, and within the body 
various ‘‘members” are specialized to particular func- 
tions, which include those of the apostolate, the pro- 
phetic and teaching ministries, and church govern- 
ment. Such ministries therefore may be rightly de- 
scribed as God-given organs of the church. In 
Ephesians iv. the ministries of apostle, prophet, evan- 
gelist, pastor and teacher are given by the glorified 
Lord to the church for the upbuilding of the Body 
of Christ. The ministry, therefore, may be rightly 
described as a gift of God to the church. These two 
views are complementary and not contradictory. In 
the view of 1 Corinthians and Romans, the ministry 
is not created by the church but by the Spirit, whose 
divers charismata mark out this man and that for 
special functions. God appoints ministers (1 Cor. xii. 
28). The church in Corinth is bidden to recognize, 
discipline and correlate thé gifts and activities of dif- 
ferent kinds of ministers (1 Cor. xiv. 26-33, cf. xvi. 
15). In Ephesians again, no less than in 1 Corinthians 
and Romans, the one body is the recipient of the one 
Spirit, and the charismata of the ministry are special- 
ized forms of gifts which the church as a whole pos- 
sesses through possessing the Spirit. The statement in 
the text is intended to recognize both aspects of the 
truth. 
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be associated with the bishop in the cere- 
mony of ordination, and that the laity 
should have a share in the process by which 
a candidate is approved for ordination. 
(Bell, I, 148-149.) 

5. The acceptance of episcopal ordina- 
tion for the future would not imply the 
disowning of past ministries of word and 
sacrament otherwise received, which have, 
together with those received by episcopal 
ordination, been used and blessed by the 
Spirit of God. It would allow for various 
theories regarding the origin and character 
of the episcopate. It would imply the con- 
tinuity of the episcopate of the united 
church with the historic episcopate in its 
succession from ancient times. It neither 
affirms nor excludes the view that apostolic 
succession determines the validity of the 
ministry and sacraments. (Bell, I, 150; 
Sketch, 12.) 


VI. FORMS OF WORSHIP 

1. The united church will aim at conserv- 
ing for the common benefit whatever good 
has been gained in the separate history of 
those churches from which it has been 
formed, and therefore in its public worship 
will retain for its congregations freedom 
either to use historic forms or not to do so, 
as in their judgment may best conduce to 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth. 

No forms of worship which have been in 
use in any of the uniting churches shall be 
forbidden in the united church unless on the 
ground that they are not congruous with 
the fundamental principles of the church of 
Christ, nor shall any wonted forms be 
changed, or new forms introduced into the 
worship of any congregation without the 
agreement of the presbyter-in-charge and 
congregation. This shall not be interpreted 
as necessarily precluding the whole church 
in the course of time from determining new, 
and withdrawing old, forms of worship. 
(See also VI, 5.) (South India, 27-28.) 

Subject to these conditions, and to the pro- 
visions of this constitution and any special 
regulations which may hereafter be issued 
by the Assembly under the constitution with 
regard to the services of ordination and con- 
secration, and the essential elements or cen- 
tral parts of other services, especially those 
of baptism, holy communion and marriage, 
every presbyter-in-charge and congregation 
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shall have freedom to determine the forms 
of their public worship. (South India, 62- 
63.) 

2. Holy Communion. As the church 
grows in unity of mind and spirit, and ex- 
periences closer fellowship in worship, it 
may develop a common form or forms of 
the service of holy communion. 

The following shall be constituent parts 
of every communion service, the word “serv- 
ice” being understood to mean either a 
single service, or two services, of which the 
former (whether held on the same or on a 
previous day) forms one whole with the 
actual communion service, and will be at- 
tended by those who will be communicants. 
The particular order of the elements in the 
service noted below is not intended to be 
binding. 

i. Introductory Worship. 

ii. The Ministry of the Word, includ- 
ing readings from the Scriptures, 
which may be accompanied by 
preaching. 

iii. The Preparation of the Communi- 
cants by a general confession of sin, 
and the declaration of God’s mercy 
to penitent sinners, whether in the 
form of an absolution or otherwise, 
and such a prayer as “The Prayer of 
Humble Access.” 

(Note.—Portions, or even the 
whole of these three sections, may be 
incorporated in a previous service, 
provided that the communicants at- 
tend the service. ) 

iv. The Offering to God of the Gifts of 
the People. 

v. The Thanksgiving, for God’s glory 
and goodness and the redemptive 
work of Christ, leading to a reference 
to his institution of the sacrament, 
in which his own words are rehearsed, 
and to the setting apart of the bread 
and wine to be used for the purpose 
of the sacrament with prayer that we 
may receive that which our Lord in- 
tends to give us in this sacrament. 

vi. An Intercession for the Whole 
Church, for whom and with whom 
we ask God’s mercy and goodness 
through the merits of the death of 
his Son. 

vii. The Lord’s Prayer. 


iii, 


Ix. 
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The Administration of the Commun- 
ton with words conformable to Scrip- 
ture indicating the nature of the ac- 
tion. 

A Thanksgiving for the Grace re- 
ceived in the Communion with 
which should be joined the offering 
and dedication of ourselves to God, 
unless this has been included earlier 
in the service. 


3. Baptism. 


7 


iii. 


iv. 


The administration of baptism shall 
include a profession of faith and 
promise of loyalty made by each 
candidate, or, in the case of an in- 
fant, by sponsors being parents or 
godparents on his behalf. This pro- 
fession and promise shall be made 
in such forms of words, or in either 
of such alternative forms of words, 
as the Assembly of the united church 
shall direct, provided that, if the pro- 
fession of faith be in the form of as- 
sent to the Apostles’ Creed, a simpler 
alternative form or profession shall 
also be permitted. 


. In administering baptism, the pres- 


byter shall either immerse each can- 
didate in water or pour water on his 
head and openly declare, in regard 
to each candidate severally, that he 
baptizes him in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 


The presbyter shall also use a form 
of words, to be authorized by the 
united church, declaring that the 
candidate ought either immediately 
or in due course to seek communicant 
status, and that, as having this pro- 
vision in remembrance, he is received 
into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock. (See further II, 2, and IV, 
3.) 
Subject to any regulations which 
may be issued by the Assembly of 
the united church, responsibility for 
accepting candidates for infant bap- 
tism shall rest with the presbyter-in- 
charge. (See also IV, 3.) The can- 
dates shall normally be baptized, and 
always be received, in the face of 
the congregation. 

The united church shall decide 
how many witnesses, and in the case 
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of infants, how many sponsors, shall 
be required, and what person or per- 
sons may thus act. 

The united church will also decide 
the age, or ages, above which a per- 
son may not be presented for baptism 
as an infant. 

4. The Creeds. (South India, 63-64.) 
The use of the creeds in worship is an act 
of adoration and thanksgiving toward Al- 
mighty God for his nature and for his acts 
of love and mercy, as well as a joyful re- 
membrance of the faith which binds to- 
gether the worshipers. 

In the ordinary congregational worship 
of any congregation no authority of the 
church shall forbid the use of the creeds 
or impose it against the will of the congre- 
gation. But in services in which the whole 
church is concerned, as, for instance, con- 
secrations or ordinations, the Assembly may 
issue regulations on the matter. 

5. Alterations in Forms of Worship. (South 
India, 64.) Acting subject to the provisions 
of this constitution, a presbyter in charge of 


any congregation after consultation with the 


elders and due notice to the congregation, 
may introduce experimentally the use of a 
form of worship different from that to which 
they have been accustomed. 

He shall thereafter consult members of 
the congregation on the matter, and if any 
six members so desire, he shall after two 
months consult a general meeting of the 
communicant members of the congregation, 
after due notice has been given, as to 
whether the use of the altered or new form 
shall be continued; and it shall not be con- 
tinued unless at least two-thirds of those 
present at such meeting desire its continu- 
ance. The advice of the bishop of the dio- 
cese should be sought in any case of diffi- 
culty or serious division of opinion. In some 
cases where the new form is not adopted for 
general use in the congregation, it may be 
agreed that it should be used occasionally. 


VII. RELATION TO THE SECULAR 
AUTHORITY 
(Sketch, 11.) 

The spiritual actions and decisions of all 
councils, courts or assemblies of this church, 
and particularly those of the highest avail- 
able authority—the General Assembly—in 
respect to faith, worship, morals, discipline 
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and government, must be free from the 
control of, or reversal by, any secular 
authority. 

On the other hand, the church acknowl- 
edges the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
in such matters as property, endowments 
and the like. 

Such freedom in spiritual matters from 
the control of the state does not necessarily 
exclude some form of state recognition of 
the church as the expression for the nation 
of its religious allegiance. The possibility of 
retaining what is valuable in the state con- 
nection calls for further examination. 


VIII. ORGANIZATION 

1. In the church of God the one and only 
ultimate authority is that of Jesus Christ 
himself, the head of the body, who is “the 
same yesterday, today and forever,’ on 
whom the church may rely today as fully as 
in any generation of the past for the guid- 
ance of his Spirit. 

To him all assemblies owe allegiance. 
They also bear responsibility towards the 
whole body of the church, of which the 
members on earth at any time form but a 
portion, and they should therefore pay due 
regard to the tradition of the church wherein 
its continuous life finds expression. (Sketch, 
8.) 

2. Need will be found in the united 
church of England for at least three organs 
of government: the General Assembly, the 
Diocesan Synod, and the Congregational 
Council. (These names are tentative and 
employed only for convenience in refer- 
ence.) Each synod or council should ac- 
cept the authority of the wider fellowship 
in those respects which seem to that fellow- 
ship to be essential; and this wider fellow- 
ship will bring gifts of the Spirit to the local 
church as truly as the local church to the 
wider fellowship. (Sketch, 9.) 

(Note.—Since one of the dangers of the 
united church will be unwieldiness of na- 
tional organization, decentralization of ad- 
ministration should be sought so far as 
possible. The Diocesan Synod will perform 
a very important function. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the church may find it convenient 
to divide England into provinces for certain 
administrative purposes, in which division 
the archiepiscopal sees of Canterbury and 
York would retain their status. 
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Provincial synods would then be required 
which might be composed of members of 
the General Assembly in the province. They 
could be summoned when desired by the 
archbishop of the province, or at the request 
of a specified number of members. They 
might meet three months before the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly for pre- 
liminary consideration of matters of excep- 
tional importance, or matters affecting only 
the province, or matters referred to the 
province by the Assembly.) 

3. In the sphere of legislation the ulti- 
mate authority of the united church re- 
sides in the harmony of bishops, presbyters 
and laity. Neither should the episcopate be 
able to impose regulations on either presby- 
ters or laity without their consent, nor 
should presbyters or laity be able to com- 
pel a bishop to administer a rule disap- 
proved by the episcopate. In the case of 
ordination, for example, the bishop should 
not be able to ordain any man contrary to 
the judgment of presbyters or people, in 
whatever way or degree they are called to 
execute that judgment, nor should they be 
able to compel the bishop to ordain any 
candidate of whose fitness he is not satisfied. 
(Sketch, 12.) 

4. A legislative change affecting the wor- 
ship or doctrine of the church should re- 
quire a majority of bishops and of presby- 
ters and of laity in the General Assembly. 

Though on such a matter they would thus 
vote “by houses,” it is much to be desired 
that they should conduct their discussion, at 
least largely, in open session where all three 
are present together. 


(Note.—A vote “by houses” means that 
the proposal in question must be carried in 
each “house”; each “house,” therefore, has 
a veto, and the laity can veto what is de- 
sired by both bishops and presbyters no 
less than either of these can veto what is 
desired by one or both of the other two.) 
(Sketch, g, 10.) 


5. The General Assembly (see XIV), 
which would comprise, together with the 
bishops, duly elected representatives both of 
clergy and laity, would be the supreme con- 
ciliar authority of the national church, and, 
subject to its allegiance to Christ and its 
responsibility towards the mind of Chris- 
tendom and towards the tradition of the 
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church as a whole, would legislate for the 
national church, and would exercise super- 
vision over other conciliar authorities and 
over administration generally therein. 
(Sketch, 9.) 

6. The Diocesan Synod (see XIII), the 
functions and limitations of which would be 
determined by the assembly, would have 
charge of, and responsibility for, administra- 
tion, together with some legislative author- 
ity, within its area. (Sketch, 9.) 

7. The Congregational Council (see XII) 
would exercise authority—except as regards 
the rights and responsibilities of the presby- 
ter-in-charge—over the practice of the con- 
gregation in worship, as well as over finance, 
property, etc. (Sketch, g.) 

8. The people should have an effective 
voice in the selection of the presbyter-in- 
charge of the congregation, whether this be 
expressed through the Congregational Coun- 
cil or through a meeting of communicant 
members of the congregation. In some cases 
the congregation would call the presbyter 
subject to ratification by the synod; in others 
a bishop, synod, assembly, or other author- 
ized person or body, would appoint subject 
to consultation with the congregation, who 
might, if they wished, refer the question to 
some body of advisers established for that 
purpose. (Sketch, 9.) 


IX. THE EPISCOPATE 

1. In an episcopal church the position of 
the bishop is ideally that of the father in 
a family. The bishop, in addition to the 
spiritual and administrative functions which 
are recognized under this constitution as be- 
longing to his office, and those which may 
be entrusted to him by the Assembly, exer- 
cises a representative function in two ways. 
In the councils of the church, whether na- 
tional or universal, he represents his diocese, 
and in his diocese he represents the church 
as a whole. For this reason both the dio- 
cese and the wider fellowship of the church 
should have a share in the selection of a 
bishop, which should not be the responsi- 
bility of any secular authority. (Sketch, 10.) 

(Note—There is no reason why the 
episcopate should not, if circumstances at 
first so require, be exercised by more than 
one person in a diocese. In the initial stage 
it is probable that each of the uniting 
churches would be represented in each dio- 
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cese in a college of bishops. Perhaps one 
ex-Anglican and one ex-Free Church bishop 
would be sufficient in some dioceses. With 
the progress of the process of growing to- 
gether, the unification of congregations, etc., 
the need for a number of diocesan bishops 
would probably lessen though suffragans 
might be desirable. 

While at the outset the existing diocesan 
boundaries should probably be retained, an 
increase in the number of dioceses might 
later prove desirable.) 

2. In the Diocesan Synod the bishop 
would take his place along with the pres- 
byters and representatives of the laity. His 
place is naturally that of president; but 
there may be occasions when a deputy 
should take his place. 

In any case, the bishop would not have 
any final authority in administration apart 
from the presbyters and laity, except so far 
as this might be committed to him by the 
General Assembly. (Sketch, 10.) 

3. Pastoral Oversight. The bishop has the 
general pastoral oversight of the diocese and 
more particularly of the presbyters. It is his 
duty to minister as occasion may serve, the 
rite of confirmation, or to preside when de- 
sired, at similar services (see IV, 3) in which 
admission is given into communicant mem- 
bership of the church, and he is responsible 
for doing all that he can to foster the spirit- 
ual unity and welfare of the diocese. 

4. Teaching. The office of a bishop is 
also essentially a teaching office, and he 
should do all that is in his power for the 
edification of the presbyters and congrega- 
tions over whom he has oversight by in- 
structing them or providing for their instruc- 
tion concerning the truths of the Christian 
faith. 

On each bishop in his own diocese, and on 
the bishops of the church as a body, is laid 
the responsibility of publicly stating, as need 
may from time to time arise, the doctrine 
of the church universal and its application 
to the problems of the age and of the coun- 
try. But no such statement shall have any 
force as a rule of the church unless and until 
it be adopted by the Assembly as such. 
(South India, 38.) 

5. Worship. The bishop of the diocese, 
acting in accordance with the rules laid 
down in this scheme, shall acquaint himself 
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with the various methods of worship used 
in the diocese, shall advise the presbyters 
and congregations in this matter, and shall 
cause to be prepared and shall issue special 
services and prayers as they may be re- 
quired. He shall have authority in the case 
of grave irregularities in public worship to 
forbid their continuance, and any such pro- 
hibition shall remain in force pending any 
action which the executive committee of 
the Assembly of the church may take there- 
on. (South India, 39.) 

6. Ordination. For the distinctive func- 
tion of the bishop in ordination see V, 4. 

7. Discipline. For the distinctive func- 
tion of the bishop in the administration of 
discipline see XV. 

8. General Assembly. For the position of 
the bishop in the General Assembly see 
VIII, 4, and XIV. 

g. Permanence of Appointment. The 
bishop of a diocese shall remain bishop of 
that diocese until he resign, or accept the 
charge of another diocese, or depart per- 
manently from the diocese or be deprived 
of his charge by sentence of the Court of 
the Assembly, or be adjudged to be men- 
tally, physically, or otherwise incapable of 
discharging the duties of his offie, or until 
he die. (South India, 40-41.) 

10. The election, appointment and conse- 
cration of bishops. (South India, 42 ff.) 

Provision is made for four stages in the 
appointment of bishops. 

Both the executive committee of the As- 
sembly and the Diocesan Synod shall have 
the right of making nominations for the elec- 
tion of a diocesan bishop. 

Some such procedure as the following 
might be adopted: From the combined list 
of nominations the Diocesan Synod, or an 
electoral body appointed by the Synod, 
shall, in consultation with the executive 
committee, elect not less than two and not 
more than four persons, each of whom must 
be supported as being an acceptable candi- 
date by not less than two-thirds of the num- 
ber of the members of the Diocesan Synod 
or electoral body present and voting, and 
shall submit the list of those thus selected 
to a board consisting of the president and 
six members appointed by the executive 
committee of the Assembly. This board 
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shall appoint a bishop for the diocese from 
among the names submitted. (See Appen- 
dix. 

4 The Assembly will prescribe a form 
of consecration of bishops, in which, while 
provision may be made for ex tempore 
prayer and variation in the details of the 
service, there shall be certain invariable 
parts; these to include at least (i) the 
solemn presentation of the person to be 
consecrated to the bishops who are taking 
part in the consecration by two presbyters 
of the diocese to which he is to be ap- 
pointed; (ii) a prayer of consecration, ask- 
ing that the person to be consecrated may 
receive the gift of God’s Holy Spirit for the 
office and work of a bishop in his church; 
and (iii) the laying on of hands by the 
bishops (who shall be at least three in num- 
ber) and with whom shall normally be as- 
sociated the two presbyters referred to 
above, as further symbolizing and expressing 
the concurrence of the church of the dio- 
cese in the act of consecration. (South 
India, 45.) 

12. No person may be consecrated as 
bishop unless he is already a presbyter and 
has attained the age of thirty years. 


X. THE ORDAINED MINISTRY OF 
THE CHURCH—PRESBYTERS AND 
DEACONS OR PROBATIONERS 

Presbyters (South India, 46-49) 
1. It is the special duty of a presbyter: 

(i) To watch over the flock com- 
mitted to him; to build up all its mem- 
bers in their most holy faith; to teach, to 
encourage, to warn and to rebuke; and to 
maintain the doctrine and discipline of 
the church with all fidelity. 

(ii) To preach the word of God, to 
declare God’s forgiveness to penitent sin- 
ners, to administer baptism and the holy 
communion, to pronounce God’s blessing 
upon those who are married according to 
his word, to conduct the other services of 
the church; and in general to lead the 
worship of the congregation. 

(iii) To instruct the young and to pre- 
pare candidates for baptism and confirma- 
tion, and for admission to communicant 
membership, and where authorized under 
IV, 3, to admit approved candidates to 
communicant membership. 
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(iv) To visit the congregation and es- 
pecially the sick and the erring; to strive 
to bring sinners to repentance and for- 
giveness both by public and private minis- 
try; to encourage the exercise by the laity 
of their various ministries in the church; 
and to forward all efforts directed to the 
establishment of righteousness and the 
removal of wrong in the community. 

(v) To use every opportunity to preach 
the gospel and to bring all men to the 
knowledge of Christ and into the fellow- 
ship of his church, 

(vi) To these ends, to be diligent in 
private study and prayer. 

2. It is the duty of all presbyters, when 
summoned, to attend a meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Synod, and meetings which may be 
convened by the bishop from time to time 
to discuss with them matters concerning 
their ministry and the faith, order and dis- 
cipline of the church, or to advise them upon 
such topics. 

3. Men will be ordained to the presby- 
terate who, believing themselves called of 
God to that office, are recognized by the 
church as giving evidence of that call 
through their possession of gifts appropriate 
to their calling, and have been given due 
training for the work of the ministry. Men 
will be ordained only in view of a definite 
sphere of work awaiting them. 

4. Subject to the provisions of this scheme 
and in accordance with such general rules 
as shall be laid down by the Assembly, each 
Diocesan Synod shall make rules for the 
selection of candidates, for their training and 
for the final approval and presenting for 
ordination of those who have received train- 
ing. 

Rules with regard to these matters made 
by Diocesan Synods shall be submitted to 
the Assembly to ensure that they are in ac- 
cordance with the standards accepted by the 
church, 

Such rules shall provide that at one stage 
or another there shall be recommendation 
by, or consultation with, the congregation to 
which the candidate belongs, and also ac- 
ceptance of the candidate both by the bishop 
and by representatives of the Diocesan 
Synod of the diocese in which he is to 
serve. 
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5. The Assembly will prescribe a form of 
ordination for presbyters, in which, while 
provision may be made for ex tempore 
prayer and variations in the details of the 
service, there shall be certain invariable 
parts; these to include at least (a) the pres- 
entation of the candidate by lay representa- 
tives of the congregation in which he is to 
minister; (b) the assent of the congregation 
assembled at the ordination service, signi- 
fied by their answer to a question from the 
bishop; (c) a prayer of ordination asking 
that those about to be ordained may receive 
the gift of God’s Holy Spirit for the office 
and work of presbyters; and (d) the laying 
on of hands by the bishops and by presby- 
ters. 

6. Every person about to be ordained or 
admitted to any new office in the church is 
required to affirm his sincere acceptance of 
the Christian faith as revealed in Holy 
Scripture and witnessed to by the Nicene 
Creed in the sense expressed in section III 
of this plan, and his acceptance of the 
doctrinal truths included in any other state- 
ment of doctrine which the church may have 
drawn up. 

Further, every person who is being or- 
dained presbyter, and every presbyter who 
is to receive authority to exercise ministry 
in the church, shall before receiving authori- 
zation from the bishop of the diocese, de- 
clare his acceptance of the constitution of 
the church and of its rules of discipline. 
Deacons and Probationers. (See footnote to 
XI, 2.) (South India, 49-50.) 

7. So far as the diaconate is continued in 
the united church in the form in which it is 
familiar in the Church of England, such pro- 
visions as the following would be required: 

Persons who have been selected as can- 
didates for the presbyterate shall, after un- 
dergoing the necessary theological course, 
receive ordination to the diaconate, and un- 
dertake the duties outlined below as part 
of their training for the presbyterate. 


8. The functions of deacons shall include 
the following: assisting the presbyter in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper and in 
other services of the church; administering 
of baptism; ministering in the temporalities 
of the church; giving succor to the poor, 
the needy and the sick; instructing children 
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and catechumens in the faith; and generally 
giving assistance in pastoral and evangelistic 
work. 

g. The Assembly will prescribe a form of 
ordination for deacons or probationers, in 
which, while provision may be made for 
ex tempore prayer and variations in the 
details of the service, there shall be certain 
invariable parts; these to include at least 
(a) a prayer of ordination asking that those 
about to be ordained may receive the gift of 
God’s Holy Spirit for the office and work of 
deacon or probationer, and (b) the laying 
on of hands by the bishop. 

10. Deaconesses. Women may be or- 
dained or set apart to a special ministry 
after due examination and training. 

(Note.—The whole question of the posi- 
tion of women in the ministry calls for 
further consideration, especially in view of 
the varying beliefs and practices in the 
uniting churches. ) 


XI. THE MINISTRY OF THE LAITY 
(South India, 50-51.) 

1. To the whole church of God and to 
every member of it belongs the duty and 
privilege of spreading the good news of the 
kingdom of God, and the message of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ. The united 
church, therefore, welcomes, and will pro- 
vide for the exercise by lay persons, both 
men and women, of such gifts of prophecy, 
evangelization, teaching, healing and admin- 
istration as God bestows upon them. In par- 
ticular the laity are called upon to function 
as members of disciplinary courts and as 
representatives to councils, synods and As- 
sembly. Women shall be eligible for mem- 
bership of the Council, Synod and Assembly, 
and any other administrative or governing 
bodies. 

2. Elders. Elders are lay persons set apart 
to assist the presbyter-in-charge in the spirit- 
ual and administrative work of the congre- 
gation and in its discipline. They shall be 
elected by the Congregational Council and 
shall be set apart at a service conducted by 
the bishop or the presbyter-in-charge.’ 

1. The Presbyterian delegates at the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh contributed 
to its report a note on the constitution of their 
churches, in which it is said that “‘the functions of 


the diaconate in the New Testament have been per- 
formed not only by those named deacons, but also 
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3. Lay Preachers. Lay persons of suit- 
able gifts and Christian character who are 
communicant members of the church may 
be authorized to preach in the public serv- 
ices of the church. 

4. Church Stewards or Wardens. These 
may be appointed as stewards of church 
funds, and administrators or trustees of 
church property. 

XII. THE CONGREGATIONAL 

COUNCIL 

See VIII, 7, 8. 

1. The Congregational Council shall be 
composed of: 

(a) The presbyter-in-charge and the 
assistant presbyters and deacons, if 
any. 

(b) The elders. 

(c) The church stewards or wardens 
(if any). 

(d) One member for every [ ] com- 
municants to be elected at an an- 
nual meeting of the communicant 
members of the congregation. 

2. It shall summon an annual meeting of 
all the communicant members of the con- 
gregation for election of its representatives 
in the council, and for report and discussion 
of the welfare of the congregation, and may 
summon additional meetings as occasion re- 
quires. 


in some measure by the lay eldership, which in addi- 
tion to a responsible share in the government and 
discipline of the church in all its courts, assists in the 
dispensing of charity, the visitation of the people, and 
the distribution of the elements at holy communion.” 
In the Congregationalist and Baptist churches the dea- 
cons have much the same functions (but their appoint- 
ment is purely local, and does not carry with it a 
qualification to serve as deacon in any other place). 
The diaconate in the primitive church was an office 
of help to the poor, the sick, and the ignorant, dis- 
charged as a spiritual ministry by men of good report, 
full of ‘‘the Spirit and of wisdom,” ordained for this 
duty. It was a substantive office, held for life, from 
which men were sometimes promoted to the episcopate, 
rarely, if ever, at first, to the presbyterate. In the 
Western church, for at least four centuries before the 
Reformation, this office had been practically lost, and 
the diaconate had come to be a probationship for the 
presbyterate, as it is in the Church of England at the 
present day. In view of the power of the primitive 
diaconate and the strength given to Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches by its modern revivals, 
negotiators of reunion authorized by the churches 
might well consider framing proposals which would re- 
vive the former and preserve the values of the latter. 
They might also consider whether persons who had 
been selected with a view to ultimate ordination to the 
presbyterate might be ordained deacon in order to 
serve that office for a time as part of their training 
for the presbyterate. 
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3. If the meeting of church members shall 
so determine, it may itself function as the 
Congregational Council. 


XIII. DIOCESAN SYNOD 

See VIII, 6. 

1. Every Diocesan Synod shall consist of 
the bishop, or bishops, of the diocese, all the 
presbyters of the diocese holding the bishop’s 
authorization and regularly engaged in the 
work of the church, and lay representatives, 
whether elected, nominated or ex officio, at 
least equal in number to the congregation of 
the diocese. 

2. Every Diocesan Synod shall determine 
in its own constitution the number, neces- 
sary qualifications, and method of election 
or nomination of the lay representatives in 
it, provided that these qualifications shall 
include communicant membership of the 
church. 

3. Every Diocesan Synod has power to 
make rules and take executive action for 
the general management and good govern- 
ment of the church in the diocese, subject 
to the provisions of the constitution. In par- 
ticular, it has the right to an effective voice 
in the appointment of its bishop, and the 
right to make regulations with regard to the 
acceptance of candidates for ordination to 
the ministry, and with regard to the disci- 
pline of the officers and members of the 
church, subject to the provisions of the con- 
stitution on these matters. 

It has the duty of fostering the develop- 
ment of the evangelistic, pastoral, educa- 
tional and other work of the church in the 
diocese, and, where it does not administer 
such work through its own committees, it 
should arrange for the coordination of the 
work of missionary and other administrative 
bodies within the diocese. 

4. The Diocesan Synod shall be the ul- 
timate financial authority of the church in 
its diocese in all matters concerning its in- 
ternal administration, subject to the rights of 
the Congregational Councils. 

5. The normal duty of a Diocesan Synod 
is to deal with matters which concern only 
its own diocese, leaving it to the Assembly 
to deal with matters of common interest 
to the whole church, but every Diocesan 
Synod shall advise the Assembly on all mat- 
ters that may be referred to it by the As- 
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sembly, and has power to bring business 
before the Assembly. 

6. Subject to the provisions of the con- 
stitution, a Diocesan Synod has power to 
frame, amend or alter its own constitution, 
provided that no diocesan constitution or 
any alteration therein shall be of force if the 
Assembly shall rule that such constitution 
or alteration therein is at variance with 
anything contained in this constitution. 

7. Every Diocesan Synod shall appoint an 
executive committee and may appoint other 
committees, and may delegate to them such 
of its functions and duties as it may think 
fit. 


XIV. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

See VIII, 1-5. 

Composition and Membership 

1. All diocesan bishops and the officers 
of the Assembly shall be ex officio members 
of the Assembly. 

2. Every diocese shall be represented in 
the Assembly by not fewer than two pres- 
byters and two laymen. 

3. Every Diocesan Synod shall hold a 
fresh election of the ministerial and lay 
representatives of the diocese in the Assem- 
bly at such intervals as shall be determined 
by the Assembly. 

4. Every Diocesan Synod shall make rules 
for the election of the ministerial and lay 
representatives of the diocese in the Assem- 
bly provided that every such representative 
shall be a communicant member of the 
church not at the time under church dis- 
cipline, and shall be a member of a congre- 
gation within the diocese which he repre- 
sents at the time of his election. 

5. Every Diocesan Synod shall make rules 
providing for alternative ministerial and lay 
representatives to take the place of any 
representative who during his term of office 
may cease to possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for a representative, or be unable to 
attend the meeting of the Assembly, or 
resign or die. 

Officers of the Assembly 

6. The officers of the Assembly shall be 
a president, a general secretary and a treas- 
urer. 

(Note.—The advisability of the election 
of a permanent chairman (speaker) for the 
Assembly should be considered.) 
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7. In view of the history of the church 
of Christ in this country, it will be appro- 
priate that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
shall be ex officio president of the General 
Assembly. 

8. The general secretary and the treas- 
urer shall be elected by ballot of the As- 
sembly, and for such period as the Assembly 
shall determine. 

Powers of the Assembly. (See also VIII, 4.) 

g. The Assembly is the supreme govern- 
ing and legislative body of the united 
Church of England, and the final authority 
in all matters pertaining to that church. 

10. It has power to make rules and to 
take executive action as may be necessary 
from time to time for the general manage- 
ment and good government of the church 
and of the property and affairs thereof. 

11. The Assembly shall deal with matters 
of common interest to the whole Church of 
England, and with those which affect the 
relation of the dioceses to one another and 
to the rest of the universal church, and shall 
leave the Diocesan Synods to deal with the 
internal affairs of each diocese. 

12. The Assembly has in _ particular 
power to determine the number and boun- 
daries of the dioceses and to form new 
dioceses in the church. It has also power to 
determine whether anything in the consti- 
tution of any Diocesan Synod is at variance 
with anything contained in this constitu- 
tion, and, if it find such variance, to rule 
that such part of such diocesan constitution 
is of no force. 

13. The Assembly has power to add to or 
otherwise alter the constitution of the 
church. Any change in the constitution 
must be passed by a two-thirds majority of 
those present and voting at two successive 
annual Assemblies, subject to the provisions 
of VIII, 4. Provision should probably be 
made for reference to the Diocesan Synods 
before an alteration is adopted in any funda- 
mental parts of the constitution. 

14. The Assembly has final authority in 
all questions of the interpretation of the 
constitution and other official documents 
of the church. 

15. The Assembly has power to frame its 
own rules of debate and of procedure, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the constitution. 
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16. An ordinary meeting of the Assembly 
shall be held once in every year at such time 
and place as the executive committee may 
determine. Special meetings of the Assem- 
bly may also be summoned by the executive 
committee. 

17. The following persons or bodies have 
the right to bring business before the Assem- 
bly: 

he officer of the Assembly; 

any diocesan bishop; 

any committee or board of the Assembly; 

any Diocesan Synod of the church; 

and any ten members of the Assembly. 

18. The Assembly shall appoint an exec- 
utive committee, and may also appoint other 
standing committees as it may deem neces- 
sary, and special committees or boards. 

19. The quorum for meetings of the As- 
sembly shall be members of each house. 
The Executive Committee 

20. The executive committee of the As- 
sembly shall consist of the officers of the 
Assembly and [ ] members of each house 
elected by the house. The executive com- 
mittee shall have power to co-opt in addition 
[ J] members. 

21. The executive committee shall act as 
the ad interim committee of the Assembly 
and shall perform the other functions al- 
lotted to it in this constitution. 


XV. DISCIPLINE (Sketch, 10, 11.) 

1. Where any occasion for the exercise of 
discipline arises the first step should be taken 
within the local fellowship, wherein brother 
pleads or remonstrates with brother; where 
this does not lead to desired reform and rec- 
onciliation, reference should be made to the 
presbyter-in-charge. 

Cases of such gravity that they cannot 
be dealt with by the presbyter-in-charge 
and the elders, must be referred to the dio- 
cesan authority, in which case the presbyter 
and the elders would have authority to sus- 
pend from communion pending the de- 
cision. 

2. When discipline in relation to a min- 
ister is needed, in connection with doctrine 
or diligence or character, the case should 
be at once referred to the diocesan authority. 

3. The bishop is the officer of the church 
for the actual administration of spiritual dis- 
cipline. He should always, where circum- 
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stances permit, seek to exercise pastoral in- 
fluence before resorting to disciplinary ac- 
tion, but he is bound to discharge this re- 
sponsibility in accordance with the law of 
the church, and may be required to act in 
consultation with assessors chosen as may 
be determined by the constitution of the 
church. 

4. In all disciplinary cases, appeals would 
be permitted subject to regulations made by 
the General Assembly, from a decision of 
the bishop and the assessors to a Diocesan 
Synod, and from this to the General Assem- 
bly. If they so desire, any Diocesan Synod 
and the General Assembly may appoint 
special bodies to act for them in this matter. 
(This secures that the action of a subordi- 
nate council or court must, if it is to stand, 
be grounded not on personal or passing feel- 
ing, but on what can be stated and main- 
tained before a subsequent impartial court 
of review.) 

(Note.—Provision should be made for the 
trial of a bishop.) (South India, 68.) 


XVI. MATTERS NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE CONSTITUTION 


For the avoidance of misunderstanding, 
it is here stated that when nothing is said 
in the constitution about any doctrine which 
has been taught, or any practice which has 
customarily been followed in any of the 
churches from which the united church has 
been formed, it must not be inferred either 
that that doctrine or practice is forbidden in 
the church to be believed or followed, or 
that it is considered to be of no importance. 
Specific mention of a doctrine or practice 
has in some cases been regarded as unneces- 
sary, since it was a matter of well known 
common agreement among the uniting 
churches; in other cases there has been dis- 
agreement among those churches on matters 
which were of importance, yet not such that 
an agreement on them was regarded as a 
necessary condition of union in one church, 
and it was believed that a united church 
would in due time be able to come to agree- 
ment on them. (South India, 33-34.) 


XVII. UNITY IN MINISTRY AND 
LIFE WITHIN THE CHURCH 


Every presbyter of the united church may 
minister and celebrate the holy communion 
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in any church thereof, and is eligible to be 
appointed to any charge therein, subject 
only to the subsequent provisions of this 
section. 

The uniting churches might severally bind 
themselves by a common pledge as follows 
—to come into force so soon as the union 
is effected; in order especially to ease the 
way during the period while the union is 
being fully consummated: 

“The united church recognizes that the 
act of union has initiated a process of grow- 
ing together into one life, and of advance 
towards complete spiritual unity. One es- 
sential condition of the attainment of such 
complete unity is that all the members of 
the church should be willing and able to 
receive communion equally in all churches 
of the united church, and it is the resolve 
of the church to do all in its power to that 
end. 

“But it is convinced that such unity can 
only be attained on the basis of freedom of 
opinion on debatable matters and respect 
for even large differences of opinion and 
practice, and it believes that this freedom 
and mutual respect can be safeguarded not 
so much by the framing of detailed regula- 
tions, as by assurances given and received in 
a spirit of confidence and love. 

“The church, therefore, pledges itself that 
it will not in any of its administrative acts, 
knowingly transgress the long established 
traditions of any of the churches from which 
it has been formed. Neither forms of wor- 
ship or ritual, nor a ministry to which they 
have not been accustomed, or to which they 
conscientiously object, will be imposed upon 
any congregation; and no arrangements with 
regard to these matters will knowingly be 
made, either generally or in particular 
cases, which would either offend the con- 
scientious convictions of persons directly 
concerned, or which would hinder the de- 
velopment of complete unity within the 
church, or imperil its progress towards union 
with other churches.” (South India, 28-29.) 


XVIII. RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER CHURCHES 
1. The church desires to preserve for all 
its constituent groups and members such 
communion and fellowship with other 
churches as they have enjoyed before the 
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act of union. The united church will at an 
early date determine its relation to other 
churches, and will continually work toward 
the goal of the full union in one body of all 
parts of the church of Christ. 

Any communicant member of any church 
with which the united Church of England 
has relations of fellowship shall be at liberty 
to partake of the holy communion in any 
church of the united Church of England. 
Any minister of such a church shall be free 
as a visitor to minister or celebrate the 
holy communion in any church of the united 
Church of England, if he is invited to do so 
by competent authority. 

The church will wish to accept invita- 
tions to send delegates as visitors to the as- 
semblies or other representative bodies of 
such churches, and will seek, by interchange 
of visiting delegates or such other means as 
may be available, to promote and maintain 
brotherly relations with other churches. 

None of the presbyters or members of the 
church as an individual shall, because of the 
union, forego any rights with regard to in- 
tercommunion and intercelebration which 
they possessed before the union. 

Every presbyter of the church shall be at 
liberty to exercise any ministry in a church 
outside England which he was entitled to 
exercise before the union, provided that the 
latter church permit him to do so. 

In all these, as in other matters, the 
church desires to avoid, on the one hand, 
any encouragement of license, and on the 
other hand any unchristian rigidity in its 
regulations or in their application; and in 
all its actions it will seek the preservation 
of unity within, the attainment of wider 
union, and the avoidance of controversy 
on particular cases. (South India, 29-31.) 


XIX. PROVISIONS FOR 
INAUGURATION 


1. Initial Provisions of Ministry. The 
bishops of the Church of England are ac- 
cepted as bishops of the united church, pro- 
vided that they assent to the basis of union 
and accept the constitution of the church. 
In addition presbyters shall be chosen by 
each of the other uniting churches for con- 
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secration as bishops. The number of these 
will be determined hereafter, probably in 
proportion to the communicant membership 
of the church concerned. 

All the other ministers of the uniting 
churches in the area of the union who have 
been ordained as ministers of the word and 
of the sacraments are acknowleged as such 
and have the status of presbyters in the 
united church, provided that they assent 
to the basis of union and accept the con- 
stitution of the church. Every such pres- 
byter of the church is at liberty to minister 
and celebrate the holy communion in any 
church of the united church, subject to the 
pledge given in section XVII above. 

Similarly, subject to the same provision of 
assent to the basis of union and acceptance 
of the constitution, deacons and probationers 
retain in the united church the status they 
had in their own churches before the union. 

2. Consecration of Bishops. It would seem 
to us appropriate that at the consecration to 
the episcopate of presbyters of nonepiscopal 
uniting churches (which would be the in- 
auguration of union), ministers in those 
churches who have hitherto administered or- 
dination should join with the three conse- 
crating bishops in the laying on of hands. 
This would symbolize the full concurrence 
of the uniting churches and the coming to- 
gether in the ministry of the united church 
of the spiritual blessings previously enjoyed 
by the ministries of the several churches in 
separation. 

3. As part of the inauguration there 
should be a solemn act of mutual recogni- 
tion and welcome and of common offering 
for service in the united church, to be shared 
in by all its bishops, both those who were 
formerly Anglicans and those who were 
formerly Free Churchmen. This would no 
doubt form part of the inauguration serv- 
ice. 

It is suggested that one of the latter should 
be co-celebrant in the service of holy com- 
munion within which the rite of inaugura- 
tion will take place. 

Similar services might then follow in the 
cathedral church of each diocese for the 
presbyters. 


